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THE THIRD CRUSADE 
(a.d. 1190) 


William Stubbs 


T HE Third Crusade, in which Richard was the 
foremost actor, is one of the most interesting 
parts of the crusading history; the greatness of 
the occasion, die greatness of the heroes, and the great- 
ness of the failure, mark it out especially. And yet it was 
not altogether a failure, for it stayed the Western prog- i tsgrC at- 
rcss of Saladin, and Islam never again had so great a ness and 
captain. Jerusalem had been taken in the autumn of ns f atlure - 
1187. The King had been taken prisoner in the summer. 

Before or after die capture almost every stronghold had 
been surrendered within the territory of Jerusalem. Sav- 
ing the lordship of Tyre and the principalities of An- 
tioch and Tripoli, all the Frank possessions had been 
lost, and only a few mountain fortresses kept up a hope- 
less resistance. The counsels of the crusaders were di- 
vided; the military orders hated and were hated by the 
Frank nobility; and these, with an admixture of West- 
ern adventurers like Conrad of Montferrat, played fast 
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THE WORLD'S GREAT EVENTS A.D.1190 

and loose with Saladin, betraying the interests of Chris- 
tendom and working up in their noble enemy a sum of 
mistrust and contempt which he intended should ac- 
cumulate till he could take full vengeance. 

When King Guy, released from captivity, opened, in 
The siege August, 1189, die siege of Acre, he was probably con- 

0/ Acre. scious that no more futile design was ever attempted. Yet 

it showed an amount of spirit unsuspected by the West- 
ern princes, and drew at once to his side all the adven- 
turous soldiers of the Cross. If he could maintain the 
siege long enough, diere were hopes of ultimate success 
against Saladin, of the recovery of the Cross and the 
Sepulchre, for the Emperor and the kings of the West 
were all on the road to Palestine. Month after month 
passed on. The Danes and the Flemings arrived early, 
but the great hosts lagged strangely behind. The great 
hero Frederick of Hohenstaufen started first; he was to 
Frederick go by land. Like a great king, such as he was, he first set 
Barbarossa. his realms in order; early in 1188, at what was called 
the Court of God, at Mentz, he called his hosts together; 
then from Ratisbon, on St. George’s day, 1189, he set 
off, like St. George himself, on a pilgrimage against the 
dragons and enchanters that lay in wait for him in the 
barbarous lands of the Danube and in Asia Minor. The 
dragons were plague and famine, the enchanters were 
Byzantine treachery and Seljukian artifice. Through 
both the true and perfect knight passed with neither fear 
nor reproach. In a little river among the mountains of 
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THE THIRD CRUSADE 


Cilicia he met the strongest enemy, and only his bones 
reached the land of his pilgrimage. His people looked for 
him as the Britons for Arthur. They would not believe 
him dead. Still legend places him, asleep but yet alive, in His legen- 
a cave among the Thuringian Mountains, to awake and dar y rest ~ 
come again in the great hour of German need. His di- tn 8'P lace - 
minished and perishing army brought famine and pesti- 
lence to the besieging host at Acre. His son Frederick of 
Swabia, who commanded them, died with them; and 
the German crusaders who were left — few indeed after 
the struggle — returned to Germany before the close of 
the Crusade under Duke Leopold of Austria. 

Next perhaps, after the Emperor, the Crusade de- 
pended on the King of Sicily — he died four months 
after his father-in-law, Henry II. 

For two years the siege of Acre dragged on its miser- 
able length. It was a siege within a siege: the Christian Double 
host held the Saracen army within the walls; they them- ne % eat 
selves fortified an intrenched camp; outside the trench 
was a countless Saracen host besieging the besiegers. The 
command of the sea was disputed, but both parties found 
their supplies in that way, and both suffered together. 

This had been going on for nearly a year before Rich- 
ard and Philip left Vezelai. From Vezeiai to Lyons the 
kings marched together; then Philip set out for Genoa, 

Richard for Marseilles. Richard coasted along the Italian Journey of 
shore, whiling away the time until his fleet arrived. The Rtcfiar< *- 
ships had gone, of course, by the Bay of Biscay and 
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The En- 
gksh at 
Acre . 


Straits of Gibraltar, where they had been drawn into the 
the constant crusade going on between the Moors and 
the Portuguese, and lost time also by sailing up to Mar- 
seilles, where they expected to meet the King. Notwith- 
standing the delay they arrived at Messina several days 
before Richard. Philip, whose fleet, such as it was, had 
assembled at Marseilles, reached the place to rendezvous 
ten days before him. 

Immediately on Richard’s arrival, on September 23, 
Philip took ship, but immediately put back. Richard 
made no attempt to go further than Messina until the 
spring. It was an unfortunate delay, but it was absolutely 
necessary. The besiegers of Acre were perishing with 
plague and famine; provisions were not abundant even 
in the fleet. To have added the English and French ar- 
mies to the perishing host would have been suicidal. 
Some of the English barons, however, perished. Ranulf 
Glanvill went on to Acre, and died in the autumn of 
1190; Archbishop Baldwin and Hurbert Walter, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, took the military as well as the spir- 
itual command of the English contingent; but the arch- 
bishop died in November, and Hurbert found his chief 
employment in ministering to the starving soldiers. 
Queen Sibylla and her children were dead also; and 
Conrad of Montferrat, separating her sister, now the 
heiress of the Frank kingdom, from her youthful hus- 
band, prevailed on the patriarch to marry her to himself, 
and so to oust King Guy, and still more divide the di- 
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THE THIRD CRUSADE 


vided camp. The two factions were arrayed against one 
another as bitterly as the general exhaustion permitted, 
when at last Philip and Richard came. 

The winter months of 1 190 and the spring of 1 191 had 
been spent by them in very uneasy lodgings at Messina. 
Richard and Philip were, from the very first, jealous of 
one another. Richard was betrothed to Philip’s sister, and 
Philip suspected him of wishing to break off the engage- 
ment. Richard’s sister Johanna, the widow of William 
the Good, was still in Sicily. Richard wanted to get her 
and her fortune into his hands and out of the hands of 
Tancred, who, with a doubtful claim, had set himself 
up as King of Sicily against Henry of Hohenstaufen, 
who had married the late king’s aunt. Now, the Hohen- 
staufen and the French had always been allies; Richard, 
through his sister’s marriage with Henry the Lion, was 
closely connected with the Welfs, who had suffered for- 
feiture and banishment from the policy of Frederick 
Barbarossa. He was also naturally the ally of Tancred, 
who looked upon him as the head of Norman chivalry. 
Yet to secure his sister he found it necessary to force Tan- 
cred to terms. While Tancred negotiated the people of 
Messina rose against the strangers; the strangers quar- 
relled among themselves; Philip planned treachery 
against Richard, and tried to draw Tancred into a con- 
spiracy; Tancred informed Richard of the treachery. 
Matters were within a hair’s-breadth of a battle between 
the crusading kings. Philip’s strength, however, was not 
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equal to his spite, and the air gradually cleared. Tancred 
gave up the queen and her fortune, and arranged a mar- 
riage for one of his daughters with Arthur of Brittany, 
who was recognized as Richard’s heir. Soon after Queen 
Eleanor arrived at Naples with the Lady Berengaria of 
Navarre in her company; whereupon, by the advice of 
Count Philip of Flanders, Philip released Richard from 
the promise to marry his sister; and at last, at the end of 
March, 1191, the French Crusaders sailed away to Acre. 
Richard followed in a few days; but a storm carrying 
part of his fleet to Cyprus, he found himself obliged to 
fight with Isaac Comnenus, the Emperor, and then to 
conquer and reform the island, where also he was mar- 
ried. After he reached Acre, where he arrived on June 8, 
he as well as Philip fell ill, and only after a delay of 
some weeks was able to take part in the siege. The town 
held out a little longer; but early in July it surrendered, 
and gave the Christians once more a footing in the Holy 
Land. Immediately after the capture Philip started home- 
ward, leaving his vow of pilgrimage unfulfilled. Richard 
remained to complete the conquest. 

The sufferings and the cruelties of this part of the 
history are not pleasant to dwell upon. It is a sad tale to 
tell how Saladin slew his prisoners, how the Duke of 
Burgundy and Richard slew theirs; how Conrad and 
Guy quarrelled, the French supporting Conrad and 
Richard supporting Guy; how the people perished, and 
brave and noble knights took menial service to earn 
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bread. A more brilliant yet scarcely less sad story is the 
great march of Richard by the way of the sea from Acre 
to Joppa, and his progress, after a stay of seven weeks at 
Joppa, on the way to Jerusalem as far as Ramleh. Every 
step was dogged by Saladin, every straggler cut off, every 
place of encampment won by fighting. Christmas found 
the King within a few miles of Jerusalem; but he never 
came within reach of it. Had he known the internal con- 
dition of the city he might have taken it. Jerusalem was 
in a panic, Saladin for once paralyzed by alarm; but Saladin 
Richard had no good intelligence. The Franks insisted farmed. 
that Ascalon should be secured before the Holy City was 
occupied. The favorable moment passed away. 

Richard with a heavy heart turned his back on Jerusa- 
lem and went to rebuild Ascalon. Before that was done Ascalon 
the French began to draw back. The struggle between rebuilt - 
Guy and Conrad broke out again. Saladin, by Easter, 

1 192, was in full force and in good spirits again. Richard 
performed during these months some of the most daring 
exploits of his whole life: capturing the fortresses of the Exploits 0} 
south country of Judah, and with a small force and in- Richard. 
credibly rapid movements intercepting the great caravan 
of the Saracens on the borders of the desert. Such acts 
increased his fame but scarcely helped the Crusade. 

In June it became absolutely necessary to determine 
on further steps. Now the French insisted on attacking 
Jerusalem. Richard had learned caution, and the council 
of the Crusade recommended an expedition to Egypt to 
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THE WORLD’S GREAT EVENTS A.D.1190 

secure the south as Acre barred the north. At last Rich- 
ard yielded to the pressure of the French, and in spite of 
the want of water and the absurdity of sitting down be- 
fore the Holy City with an enormous army in the middle 
of summer, he led them again to Beit-nuba, four hours’ 
journey from Jerusalem. Then the French changed their 
minds again; and thence, on July 4, began the retreat 
preparatory to the return. Richard had been too long 
away from France, whither Philip had returned, and 
from England, where John was waiting for his chances; 
he began to negotiate for a truce, and in September, after 
a dashing exploit at Joppa, in which he rescued the town 
from almost certain capture, he arranged a peace for 
three years three months and three days. 

Early in October he left Palestine, the Bishop of Salis- 
bury remaining to lead home the remnant of the host, 
as soon as they had performed the pilgrimage which 
they were to make under the protection of Saladin. 
Richard, impatient of delay, and not deeming himself 
worthy to look on the city which he had not strength 
and grace to win back for Christendom, left his fleet and 
committed himself to the ordinary means of transport. 
He bargained with pirates and smugglers for a passage; 
was shipwrecked on the Adriatic coast near Aquileia; 
travelled in disguise through Friuli and part of Salzburg, 
and was caught by Duke Leopold of Austria, his bitter 
personal enemy, at Vienna, in December. In March, 
1193, he was handed over to the Emperor Henry VI. 
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Jules Michelet 


T HE Westerns had slight hope of succeeding in 
an enterprise in which their hero, Richard 
Cceur-dc-Lion, had failed. However, the mo- 
mentum which had been imparted a century before, 
went on of itself. Politicians endeavored to turn it to 
account. The Emperor, Henry VI., himself preached the 
crusade to the diet of Worms, declaring that he desired 
to make atonement for the imprisonment of Richard. 
Enthusiasm was at its height: all the German princes Enthusi- 
took the cross. Many found their way to Constantinople: asm in 
others followed the Emperor, who persuaded them that German y 
the right road to the Holy Land was Sicily. He thus 
managed to secure important assistance toward conquer- 
ing this island, which was his wife’s by inheritance, but 
whose inhabitants, whether Norman, Italian, or Arab, 
were unanimous in rejecting the German yoke. He only 
became master of it by shedding torrents of blood; and 
it is even said that his wife poisoned him in revenge for 
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Also tn 
Northern 
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her country’s wrongs. Brought up by the jurists of 
Bologna with the idea of the illimitable right of the 
Gesars, Henry relied on making Sicily his vantage- 
ground for the invasion of the Greek Empire, as Robert 
Guiscard had done, and then returning into Italy to 
humble the Pope to the level of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

The conquest of the Greek Empire, which he was un- 
able to accomplish, was, indeed, the consequence and 
unforeseen result of the fourth crusade. Saladin’s death, 
and the accession of a young pope full of ardor and of 
genius (Innocent III.), seemed to reanimate Christen- 
dom. The death of Henry VI., too, reassured Europe, 
alarmed at his power. The crusade, preached by Fulk of 
Neuilly, was, above all, popular in Northern France. A 
count of Champagne had just been elected King of 
Jerusalem. His brother, who succeeded to his countship, 
took the cross, and with him most of his vassals. This 
powerful baron was lord of no fewer than eighteen hun- 
dred fiefs. Nor must we forget his marshal of Cham- 
pagne, who marched at the head of his vassals, Geoffroi 
de Villehardouin, the historian of this great expedition, 
the first prose writer, the first historian of France who 
used the vulgar tongue. It is a native of Champagne, too, 
the Sire de Joinville, who is to relate the history of St. 
Louis and the close of the crusades. The barons of the 
north of France took the cross in crowds, and among 
them the Counts of Brienne, of St. Paul, of Boulogne, 
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and of Amiens, with the Dampierres, the Montmoren- 
cies, and the famous Simon de Montfort, who had re- 
turned from the Holy Land, where he had concluded a 
truce with the Saracens on the part of the Christians of 
Palestine. The impulse communicated itself to Hainault 
and to Flanders; and the Count of Flanders, who was 
the brother-in-law of the Count of Champagne, found 
himself, by the premature death of the latter, the chief 
leader of the crusade. The Kings of France and England 
had their own affairs to look after; and the Empire was 
distracted between two emperors. 

The land journey was no longer thought of. The 
Greeks were too well known. They had but recently 
massacred die Latins who happened to be in Constanti- 
nople; and had attempted to destroy the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa on his march. Vessels were required 
for the voyage by sea. The Venetians were applied to. 
These traders took advantage of the necessity of the cru- 
saders, and would not supply them with transports under 
eighty-five thousand marks of diver. But they chose to 
take a share in the crusade, toward which they equipped 
fifty galleys, and in return for this small venture, diey 
stipulated for a moiety of the conquests. The old doge, 
Dandolo, an octogenarian, and almost blind, would 
trust no one with the command of an expedition which 
might turn out so profitable to the republic, and declared 
his intention to sail with it. The Marquis of Montserrat, 
Boniface, a brave and poor prince, who had been to the 
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holy wars, and whose brother Conrad had distinguished 
himself by his defence of Tyre, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, and he promised to lead with him the 
Piedmontese and Savoyards. 

When the crusaders had assembled at Venice, the 
Venetians protested to them, in the midst of their fare- 
well fetes, that they would not get under weigh until 
they received their freightage. All drained themselves, 
and gave whatever they had brought with them; still 
thirty-four thousand marks were wanting to make the 
tale complete. The worthy doge then interceded, and 
pointed out to the people that it would not be to their 
honor to act rigorously with regard to so holy an enter- 
prise; and he proposed that the crusaders should, in the 
first instance, lay siege, on behalf of the Venetians, to 
the city of Zara in Dalmatia, which had withdrawn it- 
self from the yoke of the Venetians to recognize the 
King of Hungary. The latter had just taken the cross, 
and to attack one of his towns was a bad beginning. 
Vainly did the Pope’s legate protest against the step. The 
doge told him that the army could dispense with his di- 
rections, mounted the cross on his ducal cap, and dragged 
the crusaders first to the siege of Zara, then to that of 
Trieste; conquering for their good friends of Venice al- 
most all the towns of Istria. 

While these brave and honest knights earn their pas- 
sage by these exploits, “Behold, there happens,” says 
Villehardouin, “a great wonder, an unhoped-for, and 
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the strangest adventure in the world.” A young Greek Prince 

prince, son of the Emperor Isaac — at the time dispos- Alextus 

sessed of his dominions by his brother — comes to em- as ^ sat ^ 

7 • • 7 rom we 

brace the crusaders knees, and to promise them immense crusaders, 

advantages, if they will only re-establish his father on 
his throne. They were all to be enriched forever, the 
Greek Church was to submit to the Pope, and the Em- 
peror, once restored, would aid them with his whole 
power to recover Jerusalem. Dandolo is the first to com- 
miserate the prince’s misfortunes. He determines the 
crusaders to begin the crusade by Constantinople. Vainly 
does the Pope launch his interdict against the intent; 
vainly do Simon Montfort and many others separate 
from the main body, and set sail to Jerusalem. The ma- 
jority follow Baldwin and Boniface, who fall in with the 
opinion of the Venetians. 

Whatever the Pope’s opposition to the enterprise, the 
crusaders conceived that they were doing a good work The Pope’s 
in subjecting the Greek Church to him, in his own °PP osttton • 
despite. It would put an end to the mutual hatred and 
opposition of the Greeks and Latins 

At every crusade, the Franks, in passing through (Jon 
stantinople, had deliberated on the policy of seizing it; 
and but for the good faith of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Louis the Younger, they would have put their delibera- 
tions into act. When the nationality of the Greeks was 
so fearfully aroused by the tyrant Andronicus, the Latins 
settled in Constantinople were involved in one common 
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massacre (April, 1182). Notwithstanding the constant 
danger that hung over their heads, commercial interests 
tempted great numbers to return under his successors; 
and they formed in the heart of Constantinople a hos- 
tile colony, inviting the Westerns, and apparendy hold- 
ing out hopes of seconding them should they ever at- 
tempt to take the capital of the Greek Empire by sur- 
prise. Of all the Latins, the Venetians alone desired and 
could effect diis great enterprise; and, rivals of the 
Genoese in the trade of the Levant, they feared being 
anticipated by them. Not to dwell upon the great name 
of Constantinople, and of the immense riches inclosed 
within its walls, in which the Roman Empire had taken 
refuge, its commanding position between Europe and 
Asia offered, to whoever should seize it, a monopoly of 
commerce, and the sovereignty of the seas. The old doge, 
Dandolo, whom the Greeks had formerly deprived of 
sight, pursued this project with the untiring ardor of 
patriotism and of vengeance. It is even stated that the 
Sultan Malek-Adhel, in his fear of the crusade, had 
levied contributions throughout Syria for the purchase of 
the friendship of the Venetian, and to divert to Con- 
stantinople the danger which threatened Judea and 
Egypt. Nicetas, much better acquainted than Villehar- 
douin with the negotiations preceding the crusade, as- 
serts that the whole had been arranged, and that the ar- 
rival of the young Alexius only accelerated the impulse 
already given: “It was,” he says, “a wave upon a wave.” 
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The crusaders constituted in the hands of Venice a 
blind and brutal force, which it launched against the 
Greek Empire. They were ignorant alike of the motives 
and secret intelligence of the Venetians, and of the state 
of the Empire they were about to attack. Thus, when 
they found themselves before its astonishing capital, and 
beheld the innumerable palaces and churches of Con- 
stantinople, with their gilded domes flashing in the sun, 
and gazed on the myriads of men who crowded the ram- 
parts, they could not help a feeling of momentary doubt. 

It is true that the population was great; hut the city 
was unprepared for defence. The Greeks had entertained 
the conviction, since their repulse of the Arabs, that Con- Magnitude 
stantinople was impregnable; and from diis conviction °f thetas K- 
neglected the means of rendering it so. Constantinople 
had sixteen hundred fishing-boats, and only twenty 
ships, not one of which, however, it sent against the Latin 
fleet, and none attempted to fall down the stream to cast 
the Greek fire into it. Sixty thousand men, indeed, ap- Cowardice 
peared on the bank magnificently armed; but no sooner °f the 
did the crusaders show themselves, than they vanished. Gree ^ s ' 

In fact, this light cavalry of theirs could not have sus- 
tained the shock of the heavy men-at-arms of the Latins; 
and the city had no other defence than was afforded by 
its strong walls and a few corps of excellent soldiers, 
forming the Varangian guard, which consisted of Da- 
nish and Saxon refugees from England, together with 
some Pisan auxiliaries: in all parts, the commercial and 
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political rivalry between the two people, armed the 
Pisans against the Venetians. 

The latter, probably, had friends in Constantinople; 
for as soon as they had forced the harbor and presented 
themselves at the foot of the walls, the standard of St. 
Mark appeared on them, planted by an invisible hand, 
and the doge was quickly master of twenty-five towers. 
But he had to forego this advantage in order to carry 
assistance to the Franks, who were surrounded by the 
Greek cavalry they had so despised. That very night the 
Emperor fled in despair. His predecessor, the aged Isaac 
Comnenus, was released from prison; and it only re- 
mained for the crusaders to enter the city in triumph. 

It was impossible that the crusade should end thus. 
The new Emperor could only satisfy the requisitions of 
his liberators by ruining his subjects. The Greeks mur- 
mured, the Latins pressed and threatened. In the mean- 
time they insulted the people in a thousand ways, as 
well as the Emperor of their own making. One day, 
when playing at dice with Prince Alexius, they clapped 
a coarse woollen or hair cap on his head. They took 
pleasure in offending against all the customs of the 
Greeks, and were scandalized at whatever was new to 
themselves. Discovering a mosque or a synagogue, they 
fell upon the infidels, who defended themselves. They 
then set fire to some houses, and the flames spreading, 
the conflagration raged over the thickest and most popu- 
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lous quarter of the city for above a league in front, and 
lasted eight days and nights. 

This event put the finishing stroke to the exasperation 
of the people, who rose up against the Emperor whose 
restoration had brought so many evils in its train. For 
three days the purple was offered to every Senator in 
turn: great courage was required to accept it. The Ve- 
netians who, apparently, could have interfered, remained 
outside of the walls, and waited. Perhaps they feared 
trusting themselves in this immense city, in which they 
might have been crushed; perhaps it suited them to 
allow the Emperor whom they had made to be over- 
powered, that they might enter Constantinople as ene- 
mies. In fact, the aged Isaac was put to death, and was 
replaced by a prince of the imperial family, Alexius 
Mourzoufle, who showed himself equal to the emer- 
gency in which he accepted the Empire. He began by 
rejecting the captious propositions of the Venetians, who 
still offered to be satisfied with a sum of money. They 
would by this means have ruined him, and have ren- 
dered him hateful to the people, like his predecessor. 
Mourzoufle levied money, indeed; but it was to employ 
it in his own defence. He armed vessels, and twice en- 
deavored to burn the enemy’s fleet. The situation of the 
Latins became precarious. However, Mourzoufle could 
not create soldiers at once. The crusaders were warriors 
of a far different stamp; the Greeks could not withstand 
their assault; and Nicetas confesses, with infinite sim- 
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plicity, that at the terrible moment the gates were burst 
open, a Latin knight, who overthrew all in his way, ap- 
peared fifty feet high to them. 

The leaders endeavored to restrain the license of vic- 
tory. They forbade, under pain of death, the rape of 
married women, or virgins, or nuns. But full scope was 
allowed to the avarice of the soldiery; and so enormous 
was the amount of the booty, that after adding fifty thou- 
sand marks to the share of the Venetians in discharge of 
their debt, there remained five hundred thousand marks 
to the Franks as their own share. An innumerable num- 
ber of precious monuments, which had been collected in 
Constantinople since the Empire had lost so many prov- 
inces, perished under the hands of men who wrangled 
for them, who wished to divide them, or who else de- 
stroyed them for destruction’s sake. Nor churches nor 
tombs were respected; and a prostitute sang and danced 
in the Patriarch’s pulpit. The barbarians scattered the 
bones of the emperors; and when they came to Jus- 
tinian’s tomb, found with surprise that the legislator’s 
body betrayed no signs of decay or putrefaction. 

Who was to have the honor of seating himself on 
Justinian’s throne, and of founding the new empire? 
The worthiest was the aged Dandolo. But the Venetians 
were opposed to this: it did not suit them to give to a 
family what belonged to the republic. The glory of be- 
ing the restorers of the empire was little to them. What 
these merchants desired was posts, commercial depots, a 
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long chain of factories, which might secure them the 
whole of the great eastern highway. They chose for their 
own share the maritime coast and the islands, together 
with three out of the eight quarters of Constantinople, 
with the fantastic title of lords of one-fourth and a half 
of the Roman Empire. The Empire, reduced to one- 
fourth of its limits, was bestowed on Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, a descendant of Charlemagne, and a cousin of 
the King of France. The Marquis of Montserrat was 
contented with the kingdom of Macedon. The greatest 
part of the empire, and even that which devolved on the 
Venetians, was portioned out into fiefs. 

The results of this memorable event were not as great 
as might have been imagined. The Latin Empire of Con- 
stantinople lasted even a shorter time than the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem (only from 1204 to 1261). Ven- 
ice alone derived material advantage from it, which she 
did largely. France gained in influence only. Her man- 
ners and language, already borne so far by the first 
crusade, were diffused throughout the East. And long 
after the fall of the Latin Empire of Constantinople — 
about the year 1300 — the Catalan, Montaner, assures us 
that in the principality of the Morea and the duchy of 
Athens, “they spoke French as well as they did at 
Paris.” 
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SCHOLASTICISM AND SCIENCE 


(a.d. 1200-1300) 


V. P. Seary and Gilbert Paterson 


P ROBABLY the most important feature of the 
period from 1150 to the early thirteenth century 
was the energy with which translators turned into j ransiation 
Latin and Arabic versions of the works of the Greeks. The Q f Q ree ^ 
outstanding favourite was Aristotle. His science the W or\s. 
authorities were willing, after some hesitation, to accept, 
but no other, and so the brilliant intellectual life of the 
Moors in southern Spain, which the rest of Europe might 
have shared for the asking, was regarded as “black art,” 
and most of its scientific knowledge had to be rediscovered 
later. In mathematics alone was western Europe willing 
to learn from the Moslems. Monks from Italy, England Knowledge 
and elsewhere studied in the Spanish cities and brought of 
back some knowledge of arithmetic, algebra and geom- mathe- 
etry, with perhaps a few translations. Avicenna and matlcs ‘ 
Averroes also were translated, the latter because of his 
commentaries on Aristotle. 

From “The Story of Civilization,” The Ryerson Press, 

Copyright, Canada, 1934. 
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In the twelfth century the cathedral schools superseded 
the monasteries as teaching centres. To such a school at 
Paris came a youth of barely twenty years, so keen of mind 
that he was soon able to vanquish his teachers in debate. 
His name was Abelard. He became himself a teacher at 
Paris, and so strong was his appeal that students flocked 
to his lectures. For his teaching of theology he prepared 
a little book, Sic et Non (Yea and Nay), in which he 
raised many points of debate. He cited the authorities 
on both sides, but never gave a decision himself, leaving 
it to the student’s own power of reasoning. At that time 
any questioning of doctrine was rare; the method he 
employed, too, was most unusual. A new type of thinking 
began. Abelard really fixed the manner in which the 
scholars of the Middle Ages would in future conduct 
their studies. 

Out of this new spirit arose the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages, a thorough reorganization and restatement 
of the theology of the Church. Scholasticism reached its 
height in the thirteenth century. Logic superseded gram- 
mar, and logical analysis was applied to the problems of 
religion. Many keen minds resulted, but though their 
work was intensive, the field of thought was limited. 
There was little new doctrine. Rather was the knowledge 
of the preceding thousand years worked into an orderly 
system which could be taught. Albert the Great (Albertus 
Magnus, 1206-1280) was the first of the great Schoolmen; 
he taught in the schools of Paris and Cologne. Thomas 
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Aquinas (1227-1274) was the most influential scholastic 
philosopher of the Middle Ages. He taught at Rome, Thomas 
Bologna, Viterbo, Perugia, and Naples. His best work At l umas - 
was done in harmonizing the pagan work of Aristode 
with the doctrines of the Church. In the last three years 
of his life he wrote his Summa Theologiae, which has 
ever since been accepted as an authoritative statement of 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Many of the subjects debated by the Schoolmen were 
weighty, but others may now appear to us of minor impor- 
tance; some may even be termed nonsensical. Abelard, 
for example, asked such questions as these: 

Was the first man persuaded to sin by the devil, or no? 

Was Adam saved, or no? 

Did all the apostles have wives save John, or no? 


The reasoning used was mainly deduction, arguing from 
certain given axioms. Such a method ignored observation Reasoning 
and investigation, and had no value, by itself, except in b J ^ 
mathematics. The arguments were often quibbles upon 
verbal distinctions. Nevertheless, the keen debates of the 
Schoolmen were a mental discipline, an exercise in logic 
and directed thinking, without which the scientific mind 
of modern times would have been a sheer impossibility. 

Here and there throughout Europe, however, groups 
- . . , . , . Observation 

of men were practicing observation and experiment. A an ^ 

striking example is the Emperor Frederick II (1212- experiment. 

1250), Holy Roman Emperor and King of the Sicilies. 
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In his kingdom of Sicily, peopled by Saracens, Greeks and 
Italians, there was a free intermingling of Greek, Latin 
and Arabic cultures, in peace and tolerance. Out of that 
free intercourse came an attitude of mind which made 
possible the success of the Renaissance in the south of 
Italy later on. Frederick openly preferred the free-think- 
ing of his Moslem friends to the narrow, prejudiced 
viewpoint of many Europeans. He founded universities 
at Messina and Naples, and encouraged scholars — who 
were called infidel unbelievers by his critics. He was fond 
of Arab science and refinement — but for taking a bath 
seven days in the week he was denounced with horror. 
Urged upon a crusade, he settled matters amicably with 
the Mohammedan sultan by the modern method of con- 
ference, then walked arm in arm with him discussing 
science. The sultan presented him with a big domed clock 
which showed the hours and the setting of the sun and 
moon. 

Another is Roger Bacon (1214-1294), an English 
monk, an investigator of unusual originality and imagina- 
tion. Regarding authority alone as an unreliable guide, 
he required the additional proof of experiment. He went 
to Paris to study, was completely disgusted with the teach- 
ing, and returned home to investigate the Arabian 
writers in private. His activities soon excited suspicion, 
and he was ordered to Paris, there to remain under super- 
vision. Fortunately an enlightened pope, Clement IV, 
encouraged him to prepare a treatise on the sciences. It 
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was duly completed, but when he returned to Oxford 
later, his works were condemned and he suffered four- 
teen years’ imprisonment. Bacon outlined the principles 
on which, in his opinion, progress must be based, namely, Bacon’s 
observation and experiment, and he himself made actual dl “° venes 
discoveries in a number of fields, but chiefly in physics. In con jectures. 
one part of his book (the Opus) he gave a fine analysis of 
the rainbow, and he made some extraordinary prophecies 
in the matter of mechanical inventions. He explained the 
influence of the moon upon the tides; he realized that the 
earth was a mere speck in the heavens; he understood the 
principle of the telexope; he found a pair of convergent 
crystal lenses “useful to old men and to those whose sight 
is weakened, for by this means they will be able to see the 
letters sufficiently enlarged, however small they may be.” 

A monk who was sent as an ambassador to the Tartar 
Khan in central Asia reported hearing of a navigable 
ocean east of Cathay (China). Bacon suggested that this 
might be the same sea which bounded Europe on the west, 
and asked whether men might not reach Asia by sailing 
west. He put his conjecture in a book, which was later 
copied into another book by another author, which in 

turn became a favourite of Christopher Columbus. In A modern ’ 

A # 200 years 

many respects Bacon was a modern, two centuries ahead before 
of his time, yet working within the limitations of con- his time. 
temporary knowledge. “His legacy to thought may be 
regarded as accuracy of method, criticism of authority, 
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and reliance on experiment — the pillars of modern 
science” ( Singer). 

The rise of the universities in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries provided independent centres where 
learning was preserved and taught. Paris for two centuries 
had been a centre for the study of theology, as Oxford later 
on; Bologna developed the study of civil and canon 
(church) law. Salerno, a small city on the Gulf of Naples, 
possessed mineral springs which made it a health resort, 
and here a learned Jewish monk who had traveled exten- 
sively in the East began to lecture on the Greek and Arab 
medical works. The outcome was a medical school — the 
first in Europe. Students and teachers in these and other 
centres became so numerous that they adopted the 
medieval practice of organizing themselves into guilds. 
They obtained charters from king or pope, worked out 
a system of apprenticeship, and so developed into the 
universities of today. 

The Arts Faculty took over the cathedral school in- 
struction in the Seven Liberal Arts; law and medical 
faculties came later. All instruction was in Latin, and 
followed the text slavishly and minutely. Debate, or dis- 
putation, was required for a degree. Books were so expen- 
sive that few students had them, and so the classes were 
very large. Even the university libraries were extremely 
limited; the largest library at Oxford, before printing 
came in, numbered330 volumes. An ordinary folio volume 
cost the equivalent of one hundred dollars today. After 
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the invention of printing, university libraries increased 
rapidly and became the chief feature of university equip- 
ment. 

The universities were the first institutions to share with 
the Church the task of learning and teaching. Although 
the instruction was undoubtedly poor, when judged by 
present standards or by those of the higher schools of 
Greece, yet it represented a marked advance on what had 
prevailed in western Europe during the early Middle 
Ages. They were the centres to which all new knowledge 
gravitated. In them thousands of young men found intel- 
lectual stimulation. Their enthusiasm for learning was 
to carry Europe a long way toward the goal of real intel- 
lectual awakening. In an age of repression they would 
stand for freedom in speech and action, they would 
champion the poor man against kings and feudal lords. 
Out of this raw material would come the leaders of 
Church and State, of Renaissance and Reformation. 

Outside the university circle were the alchemists, the 
astrologers and the magicians. Magic was rife in the 
Middle Ages, and from the belief in evil spirits came the 
dread witchcraft which terrified the ignorant and super- 
stitious down to the nineteenth century. Thousands of 
supposed witches were tortured, hanged or burned. The 
astrologers studied the stars in order to tell fortunes. 
Closely associated with them were the alchemists, fol- 
lowers of the Arab tradition, who in turn were in touch 
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with the glass and metal worker and medicine-makers 
of the age. 

“Superstitious, often dishonest, always mistaken though 
he was, without this blind groper after the hidden mys- 
teries of energy and matter, modern chemistry would 
never have been born” (F. L. Darrow ). The alchemist 
was a very “practical” person; he did not seek knowledge 
for its own sake, but to find the Philosopher’s Stone, 
which would turn the base metals into gold, and the 
Elixir of Life, which would renew youth and health. As 
a result, he discovered very little of importance, for the 
rich treasures of knowledge come only when sought for 
the love of seeking. 

Many of the alchemists were simply ingenious rascals 
who duped the credulous rich into paying large sums for 
their services. Every king and prince of the Middle Ages 
had at least one alchemist. There is a story that one day 
a noted alchemist was entertaining some friends. In the 
course of the conversation he related a personal happen- 
ing which, he claimed, had occurred eight hundred years 
before. His guests exchanged looks of astonishment and 
disbelief. Turning to his servant, he asked: “John, is not 
that true?” “Master,” replied John, “you forget that I 
have been in your service but five hundred years.” King 
Henry VI of England conferred upon a company the 
right to make alchemist’s gold; they produced a metal 
which had the appearance of gold, and coins were made 
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of it. It is said that the Scottish parliament passed a law 
to forbid the importing of this “gold.” 

Alchemy continued on down to the seventeenth and 
even the eighteenth century. In the earlier part of the 
sixteenth, it was given a new direction by Paracelsus, who 
declared that its true object was not the making of gold 
but the preparation of medicine. He has left us the follow- 
ing picture of an alchemist’s laboratory: 

“A gloomy, dimly lighted place, full of strange vessels and p 
furnaces, melting pots, spheres, and portions of skeletons hang- , , 
ing from the ceiling, the floor littered with stone bottles, alembics, . 

great parchment books covered with hieroglyphics; the bellows . , 
with its motto “Spira Spera” (Breathe and Hope); the hour- 
glass, the astrolabe, and over all cobwebs, dust and ashes.” 

Such was the forerunner of the modern laboratory, just 
as the sooty old mystic who laboured so feverishly over 
his bottles and bellows foreshadowed the modern research 
scientist. 

Through the alchemists there came the habit of 
actually working with substances, with the resulting skill 
in manipulation and elementary knowledge of processes. 

In the preparing of new medicines many discoveries were Medical 
made; indeed, the poisonous properties of many drugs ducoveries - 
were found through their effects upon patients. To call 
in the alchemist or apothecary in those days was not 
always the surest way to recover from an illness. In general, 
increasing attention was paid to the investigation of the 
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properties of substances and their effect on the human 
body, and chemistry profited by the fact that it passed 
into the hands of men who possessed the best scientific 
training of the times. 

[The University of Paris is founded in 1206; and the 
Franciscan Order of Mendicant Friars is founded in 1207. 
The Christian kings of Spain unite against the Moors 
in the League of Mallen in 1209; they slay 160,000 Mos- 
lems in the battle of Navas de Tolosa, in 1212, virtually 
ending the power of the Almohades.] 
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CONQUESTS OF ZINGIS KHAN 
(a.d. 1206-1227) 

Edward Gibbon 


F ROM the spacious highlands between China, Si- 
beria, and the Caspian Sea, the tide of emigration 
and war has repeatedly been poured. These an- 
cient seats of the Huns and Turks were occupied in the Ancestry of 
Twelfth Century by many pastoral tribes of the same Zln S ts - 
descent and similar manners, which were united and led 
to conquest by the formidable Zingis. In his ascent to 
greatness, that barbarian (whose private appellation was 
Temugin) had trampled on the necks of his equals. His 
birth was noble; but it was in the pride of victory that 
the prince or people deduced his seventh ancestor from 
the immaculate conception of a virgin. His father had 
reigned over thirteen hordes, which composed about 
thirty or forty thousand families; above two-thirds re- 
fused to pay tithes or obedience to his infant son; and, 
at the age of thirteen, Temugin fought a battle against 
his rebellious subjects. The future conqueror of Asia was 
reduced to fly and to obey, but he rose superior to his 
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fortune; and, in his fortieth year, he had established his 
fame and dominion over the circumjacent tribes. In a 
state of society in which policy is rude and valor is uni- 
versal, the ascendant of one man must be founded on his 
power and resolution to punish his enemies and recom- 
pense his friends. His first military league was ratified 
by the simple rites of sacrificing a horse and tasting of a 
running stream: Temugin pledged himself to divide 
with his followers the sweets and the bitters of life; and, 
when he had shared among them his horses and apparel, 
he was rich in their gratitude and his own hopes. After 
his first victory, he placed seventy caldrons on the fire, 
and seventy of the most guilty rebels were cast headlong 
into the boiling water. The sphere of his attraction was 
continually enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the 
submission of the prudent; and the boldest chieftains 
might tremble when they beheld, incased in silver, the 
skull of the Khan of the Keraites, who, under the name 
of Prester John, had corresponded with the Roman Pon- 
tiff and the princes of Europe. The ambition of Temugin 
condescended to employ the arts of superstition; and it 
was from a naked prophet, who could ascend to heaven 
on a white horse, that he accepted the title of Zingis, the 
Most Great; and a divine right to the conquest and do- 
minion of die earth. In a general couroultai, or diet, he 
was seated on a felt, which was long afterward revered 
as a relic, and solemnly proclaimed Great Khan, or Em- 
peror of the Moguls and Tartars. Of these kindred 
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though rival names, the former had given birth to the 
Imperial race; and the latter has been extended, by acci- 
dent or error, over the spacious wilderness of the north. 

The code of laws which Zingis dictated to his subjects The laws 
was adapted to the preservation of domestic peace and of Zingis. 
the exercise of foreign hostility. The punishment of death 
was inflicted on the crimes of adultery, murder, per- 
jury, and the capital thefts of a horse or ox; and the 
fiercest of men were mild and just in their intercourse 
with each other. The future election of the Great Khan 
was vested in the princes of his family and the heads of 
the tribes; and the regulations of the chase weft essen- 
tial to the pleasures and plenty of a Tartar camp. The 
victorious nation was held sacred from all servile labors, 
which were abandoned to slaves and strangers; and 
every labor was servile except die profession of arms. 

The service and discipline of the troops, who were armed 
with bows, cimeters, and iron maces, and divided by 
hundreds, thousands, and ten thousands, were the insti- 
tutions of a veteran commander. Each officer and soldier 
was made responsible, under pain of death, for the safety 
and honor of his companions; and the spirit of conquest 
breathed in the law that peace should never be granted 
unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy. But it is 
the religion of Zingis that best deserves our wonder and 
applause. The Catholic institutions of Europe, who de- 
fended nonsense by cruelty, might have been confounded 
by the example of a barbarian, who anticipated the les- 
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sons of philosophy and established by his laws a system 
of pure theism and perfect toleration. His first and only 
article of faith was the existence of one God, the author 
of all good, who fills, by his presence, the heavens and 
earth, which he has created by his power. The Tartars 
and Moguls were addicted to the idols of their peculiar 
tribes; and many of them had been converted by the 
foreign missionaries to the religions of Moses, of Ma- 
homet, and of Christ. These various systems in freedom 
and concord were taught and practiced within the pre- 
cincts of the same camp; and the Bonze, the Imam, the 
Rabbi, the Nestorian, and the Latin priest enjoyed the 
same honorable exemption from service and tribute. In 
the mosque of Bochara, the insolent victor might trample 
the Koran under his horse’s feet, but the calm legislator 
respected the prophets and pontiffs of the most hostile 
sects. The reason of Zingis was not informed by books; 
the Khan could neither read nor write; and, except the 
tribe of the Igours, the greater part of the Moguls and 
Tartars were as illiterate as their sovereign. The memory 
of their exploits was preserved by tradition; sixty-eight 
years after the death of Zingis these traditions were col- 
lected and transcribed; the brevity of their domestic 
annals may be supplied by the Chinese, Persians, Arme- 
nians, Syrians, Arabians, Greeks, Russians, Poles, Hun- 
garians, and Latins; and each nation will deserve credit 
in the relation of their own disasters and defeats. 

The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants successively 
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reduced the hordes of the desert, who pitched their 
tents between the wall of China and the Volga; and the 
Mogul Emperor became the monarch of the pastoral 
world, the lord of many millions of shepherds and sol- 
diers, who felt their united strength, and were impatient 
to rush on the mild and wealthy climates of the south. 

His ancestors had been the tributaries of the Chinese Invasion 
emperors; and Temugin himself had been disgraced by of China, 
a title of honor and servitude. The court of Pekin was I2IO ' l2l 4- 
astonished by an embassy from its former vassal, who 
in the tone of the king of nations exacted the tribute and 
obedience which he had paid, and who affected, to treat 
the Son of Heaven as the most contemptible of man- 
kind. A haughty answer disguised their secret appre- 
hensions; and their fears were soon justified by the 
march of innumerable squadrons, who pierced on all 
sides the feeble rampart of the great wall. Ninety cities 
were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls; ten only es- 
caped; and Zingis, from a knowledge of the filial piety 
of the Chinese, covered his vanguard with their captive 
parents; an unworthy and by degrees a fruitless abuse of 
the virtues of his enemies. His invasion was supported 
by the revolt of a hundred thousand Khitans, who 
guarded the frontier; yet he listened to a treaty; and a 
princess of China, three diousand horses, five hundred 
youths, and as many virgins, and a tribute of gold and 
silk, were the price of his retreat. In his second expedi- 
tion, he compelled the Chinese Emperor to retire be- 
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yond the Yellow River to a more southern residence. 
The siege of Pekin was long and laborious: the inhabi- 
tants were reduced by famine to decimate and devour 
their fellow-citizens; when their ammunition was spent, 
they discharged ingots of gold and silver from their 
engines; but the Moguls introduced a mine to the centre 
of the capital; and the conflagration of the palace burned 
above thirty days. China was desolated by Tartar war 
and domestic faction; and the five northern provinces 
were added to the empire of Zingis. 

In the West, he touched the dominions of Moham- 
med, Sultan of Carizme, who reigned from the Persian 
Gulf to the borders of India and Turkestan; and who, 
in the proud imitation of Alexander the Great, forgot 
the servitude and ingratitude of his fathers to the house 
of Seljuk. It was the wish of Zingis to establish a friendly 
and commercial intercourse with the most powerful of 
the Moslem princes; nor could he be tempted by the 
secret solicitations of the Caliph of Bagdad, who sac- 
rificed to his personal wrongs the safety of the Church 
and State. A caravan of three ambassadors and one hun- 
dred and fifty merchants was arrested and murdered 
by Otrar, by the command of Mohammed; nor was it 
until after a demand and denial of justice, till he had 
prayed and fasted three nights on a mountain, that the 
Mogul Emperor appealed to the judgment of God and 
his sword. Our European battles, says a philosophic 
writer, are petty skirmishes, if compared to the numbers 
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that have fought and fallen in the fields of Asia. Seven 
hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars are said to have 
marched under the standard of Zingis and his four sons. 
In the vast plains that extend to the north of the Sihon 
or Jaxartes, they were encountered by four hundred 
thousand soldiers of the Sultan; and in the first battle, 
which was suspended by the night, one hundred and 
sixty thousand Carizmians were slain. Mohammed was 
astonished by the multitude and valor of his enemies: he 
withdrew from the scene of danger, and distributed his 
troops in the frontier towns, trusting that the barbarians, 
invincible in the field, would be repulsed by the length 
and difficulty of so many regular sieges. But the pru- 
dence of Zingis had formed a body of Chinese engineers, 
skilled in the mechanic arts, informed, perhaps, of the 
secret of gunpowder, and capable, under his discipline, 
of attacking a foreign country with more vigor and suc- 
cess than they had defended their own. The Persian his- 
torians will relate the sieges of and reduction of Otrar, 
Cogende, Bochara, Samarcand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, 
Nisabour, Balch, and Candahar; and the conquest of 
the rich and populous countries of Transoxiana, Ca- 
rizme, and Chorasan. The destructive hostilities of At- 
tila and the Huns have long since been elucidated by the 
example of Zingis and the Moguls; and in this more 
proper place I shall be content to observe that, from the 
Caspian to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many hun- 
dred miles, which was adorned with the habitations and 
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labors of mankind, and that five centuries have not been 
sufficient to repair the ravages of four years. The Mogul 
Emperor encouraged or indulged the fury of his troops; 
the hope of future possessions was lost in the ardor of 
rapine and slaughter; and the cause of the war exas- 
perated their native fierceness by the pretence of justice 
and revenge. The downfall and death of the Sultan Mo- 
hammed, who expired unpitied and alone in a desert 
island of the Caspian Sea, is a poor atonement for the 
calamities of which he was the author. Could the Cariz- 
mian Empire have been saved by a single hero, it would 
have been saved by his son Gelaleddin, whose active 
valor repeatedly checked the Moguls in the career of 
victory. Retreating, as he fought, to the banks of the 
Indus, he was oppressed by their innumerable host, till, 
in the last moment of despair, Gelaleddin spurred his 
horse into the waves, swam one of the broadest and most 
rapid rivers of Asia, and extorted the admiration and ap- 
plause of Zingis himself. It was in this camp that the 
Mogul Emperor yielded with reluctance to the murmurs 
of his weary and wealthy troops, who sighed for the 
enjoyment of their native land. Incumbered with the 
spoils of Asia, he slowly measured back his footsteps, be- 
trayed some pity for the misery of the vanquished, and 
declared his intention of rebuilding the cities which had 
been swept away by the tempest of his arms. After he 
had repassed the Oxus and Jaxartes, he was joined by 
two generals, whom he had detached with thirty thou- 
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sand horse, to subdue the western provinces of Persia. 
They had trampled on the nations which opposed their 
passage, penetrated through the gates of Derbent, trav- 
ersed the Volga and the desert, and accomplished the 
circuit of the Caspian Sea, by an expedition which had 
never been attempted and has never been repeated. The 
return of Zingis was signalized by the overthrow of the 
rebellious or independent kingdoms of Tartary; and he 
died in the fulness of years and glory, with his last 
breath exhorting and instructing his sons to achieve the 
conquest of the Chinese empire. 

The harem of Zingis was composed of five -hundred 
wives and concubines; and of his numerous progeny, 
four sons, illustrious by their birth and merit, exer- 
cised under their father the principal offices of peace and 
war. Toushi was his great huntsman, Zagatai his judge, 
Octai his minister, and Tuli his general ; and their names 
and actions are often conspicuous in the history of his 
conquests. Firmly united for their own and the public 
interest, the three brothers and their families were con- 
tented with dependent sceptres; and Octai, by general 
consent, was proclaimed Great Khan, or Emperor, of 
the Moguls and Tartars. He was succeeded by his son 
Gayuk, after whose death the Empire devolved to his 
cousins, Mangou and Cublai, the sons of Tuli, and the 
grandsons of Zingis. In the sixty-eight years of his first 
four successors, the Moguls subdued almost all Asia and 
a large portion of Europe. 
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CRUSADE AGAINST THE 
ALBIGENSES 

(a.d. 1208-1229) 

William Francis Collier 

T HE Papacy reached its noonday undec. Innocent 

III., who wore the tiara from 1198 to 1216. He Innocent 
it was who brought John to lay the crown of 
England at the foot of the papal chair. But we have here 
to speak briefly of his dealings with a nobler race than 
such as John — the Albigenses of Southern France. 

Among the vines of Languedoc dwelt a people who 
spoke the rich musical Provencal, in which the trouba- 
dours sang of love and war. This intelligent and accom- 
plished race looked with contempt on the vices of their 
clergy, as well they might, for their bishops were roues 
of high rank, and their curates mere ignorant hinds 
taken from die trencher or the plow. Hungering after Spiritual 
a deeper teaching and a holier discipline than was com- 
mon in their days, they scorned the dry husks of Rome; °^^ enus 
and drawing aside from the established pale, formed 
themselves into a separate religious society, in which 
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they strove to realize on earth the divine ideal of the 
Church, as a holy nation, a peculiar people, a brother- 
hood of saints. 

With some peculiar tenets of their own, closely re- 
sembling those of the ancient Manichees, and which sub- 
jected them not altogether without ground to the charge 
of a heretical tendency, they were yet in some points 
faithful witnesses for the truth, and pioneers of that 
great Reformation struggle that was yet to come. In an 
age of rampant superstition and lifeless formalism they 
testified both by word and deed for the spirituality of 
religion, and of the worship of God; and even their 
errors were probably in large measure only an excessive 
reaction against the prevailing evils of the times. They 
denied the doctrine of the real corporeal presence. They 
denounced all images as idols. Their worship was simple 
and unadorned; and sumptuous ceremonial and gor- 
geous priestly vestments were alike eschewed. The holy 
volume lay open on the table, which, in their places of 
worship, supplanted the pompous altar; and the simple 
preaching of the word formed the most prominent fea- 
ture of the service. They abounded in mortifications and 
fastings, and were distinguished, even by the confession 
of enemies, by a strictness of life which was then rare, 
and which went the length even of an ascetic severity. 
They received the name Albigeois, or Albigenses, from 
the town of Albi. They have been often classed, and, 
save for the serious heretical leaven above referred to, 
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not unworthily, with the Waldenscs, who cherished the 
truths of Christianity in singular simplicity and purity 
during long ages of darkness among the valleys of Pied- 
mont. 

Innocent, looking jealously upon these men, sent 
monks to watch them. One of these legates was stabbed 
to death by a retainer of Raymond, Count of Toulouse. The war 
And then the war blazed out. breaks out. 

Dominic Guzman, a Spanish monk, took the lead in 
stirring up this crusade. In his dealings with the poor 
villagers of Languedoc, we trace the first sign of that 
terrible engine of the Romish Church, the Incftiisition, 
which began its deadly working formally in 1233 under 
Gregory IX., and continued to scorch Italy and Spain 
with its baleful fires until the close of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Wearing a cross on the breast instead of the shoulder, 
the crusaders, encouraged by the most unbounded prom- 
ises of absolution from sin, moved with joy from all parts 
of France to a field of plunder arid bloodshed so near 
,and so promising. The main body of the army descended 
the valley of the Rhone, entering Languedoc by the 
Mediterranean shore. Tumultuous mobs, armed with The camp- 
clubs and scythes, followed in their track. followers. 

When he saw the terrors of war approaching, the 
Count of Toulouse, cringing to the legate, underwent 
sore humiliation to prove his penitence. But his nephew, 
young Raymond Roger, showed a bolder front. Dividing 
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his forces between his strongest cities, Beziers and Carcas- 
sonne, this young noble withdrew to the latter to await 
the attack. The citizens of Beziers made a hot dash upon 
the besiegers as they were marking out a camp. But an 
overwhelming force driving back the sortie, pressed in 
through the open gates, and remained masters of the 
city. And then began a terrific scene of blood. Arnold 
Amalric, the legate, was asked by some officers how they 
were to know the heretics from the true sons of Rome. 
“Kill them all,” said he, “the Lord will know well those 
who are his.” Sixty thousand were slain, and the town 
was burned to ashes. 

Carcassonne held out until the water began to fail. The 
garrison escaped by an underground passage nine miles 
long. Raymond Roger, surrendering, died in prison 
within three months; and his territories were bestowed 
on Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who hence- 
forward was the great captain of the war. 

In the summer of 1210, Montfort laid siege to the 
Castle of Minerva near Narbonne, which, perched on a 
steep crag, was looked upon as the strongest place in the 
land. For seven weeks the Albigenses held out; but then 
their cisterns ran dry. Led to hope that their lives would 
be spared, they gave up the castle. But they soon found 
that, if they wished to live, they must confess the doc- 
trines of Rome to be true. A heap of dry wood, filling 
the courtyard, was set on fire, and more than one hun- 
dred and forty men and women leaped willingly into 
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the flames rather than deny their faith. The whole of that 
land of deep green valleys was then ravaged by Mont- 
fort and his pilgrims, as the persecuting soldiery were 
called. As another specimen, take the story of La Vaur. La Vaur. 

This castle, lying fifteen miles from Toulouse, had 
long opened its hospitable gates to those Albigenses who 
were driven from their homes by the flames. It was 
looked on by the crusaders as a very nest of heresy. Five 
thousand men of Toulouse, banded together as the White The White 
Company, advanced to the siege. Strange and terrible Com P an y- 
engines of war fronted the walls. One of them was the 
cat — a medieval form of the old battering-ram* It was a 
great wooden tower, covered with sheepskin, from whose 
side a heavy beam, studded with iron claws, struck and 
tore at the masonry till a breach was made. At first 
Montfort could not reach the wall, for as fast as he filled 
up the ditch the garrison cleared away the earth. At 
length, however, dislodging them from their subterra- 
nean passages with fire, he got the cat to work, and made 
a practicable breach. As the knights clambered up the 
ruined wall, the priests, clad in full robes, chanted a 
hymn of joy. When the sword and the gallows had done 
their deadly work, a vast crowd of the captives were 
burned alive. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, at last plucked up heart 
to face the invaders. An alliance was formed between the 
Albigenses and Pedro, King of Aragon. At Muret, nine Battle of 
miles from Toulouse, a battle was fought, in which Don Muret. 
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Pedro was slain, and the victory rested with Montfort. 
The iron-clad knights of northern France were as yet 
more than a match for the light horse of Spain and the 
defenceless infantry of the Pyrenees. 

This crushing blow struck terror into the hearts of the 
Albigenses. The war seemed to be over, and the cru- 
saders went home. 

In 1215, we find Prince Louis, son of Philip Augustus, 
taking the cross against the heretics. The time allotted 
for the pilgrimage was six weeks, during which the chief 
pleasures were to be living at discretion in Languedoc, 
pillaging houses and castles, and singing the hymn “Veni 
Creator” round the burning heretics. But for that time, 
at least, the pleasant programme was not fulfilled, for 
Montfort took good care to get Louis as quickly and 
quiedy as possible out of die land which he had con- 
quered for himself. Toulouse and Narbonnc were the 
two capitals of Montfort’s rule. 

The citizens of the former revolted, inspired with new 
courage on the return of Count Raymond. In the at- 
tempt to retake the city, Simon de Montfort was killed 
by the blow of a great stone on the head. 

Still the war continued with the same terrible blood- 
shed under the same pretence of religious zeal. But the 
Albigenses grew weaker. Raymond VI. died in 1222, 
worn out by care and age. Seven years later, his son, 
Raymond VII., yielded up all his territory to the King 
of France, receiving back a part to be held as a fief. This 
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arrangement was called the Peace of Paris. Some vain Peace of 
struggles followed, for the spirit of the Albigenses was Parit - 
yet alive, though sorely crushed. However, the final rati- 
fication of the peace in 1242 completed die conquest of 
Languedoc. 

This was not only a religious persecution, but had a 
distinct political aim. Guizot well describes it as the re- 
establishment of the feudal system in the south of France, 
when an attempt had been made to organize society 
there on democratic principles. So completely was the 
nationality of the Albigenses trampled out, that their 
beautiful tongue — the Langue d’Oc, the sweet Pfovengcd 
of the troubadour ballads — perished forever, as a distinct 
speech, from among the tongues of Europe. 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA 
(a.d. 1215) 

J. F. Bright 

W HILE he had been, even in the pursuit of 
national objects, estranging by his tyran- 
nical conduct his own subjects, John had 
been carrying on his opposition to the Pope outside the John op- 
limits of the kingdom; and events in Europe were P osesthe 
rapidly approaching a crisis. Otho, the Guelphic Em- Po ^ e ' 
peror, upon the death of his rival, had so completely suc- 
ceeded, that in 1209 he had been solemnly crowned 
Emperor in Italy. But no sooner had he gained his object 
than the inevitable rivalry between Pope and Emperor 
again arose, and in a few years he had forfeited the Pon- 
tiff’s favor so completely as to become the object of his 
greatest hatred ; he had even been excommunicated, while 
the Pope found a new protege in the young Frederick of 
Sicily, whose anti-papal tendencies were not at that time 
suspected. Similarity of circumstances rendered still 
closer the bond of union between John and his nephew, 
and in 12 11 a league of excommunicated leaders was 
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formed, including all the princes of the North of Eu- 
rope; Ferrand of Flanders, the Duke of Brabant, John, 
and Otho, were all members of it, and it was chiefly or- 
ganized by the activity of Reinald of Dammartin, Count 
of Boulogne. The chief enemy of most of these confed- 
erates was Philip of France; and John thought he saw 
in this league the means of revenge against his old 
enemy. 

To complete the line of demarcation between the two 
parties, Innocent, who was greatly moved by the descrip- 
tion of the disorders and persecutions in England, de- 
clared John’s crown forfeited, and intrusted the carrying 
out of the sentence to Philip. In 1213, armies were col- 
lected on both sides, Philip was already on the Channel, 
and John had assembled a large army on Barhamdown, 
not far from Canterbury. But Innocent probably never 
intended to proceed to extremities. To embroil two 
Christian nations would have been to thwart one of his 
greatest objects, which was a new crusade. But he knew 
his man; he knew the weakness which was hidden under 
the violence and ostentatious passion of John, and he 
also well knew from his emissaries in England the wide- 
spread disaffection there. While the army will still lying 
in its camp, there appeared at Dover Pandulf, as the 
Pope’s legate. He demanded and obtained an audience 
with the King, and there explained to him the gravity 
of his position. He found means to bring home to his 
mind the perfect insecurity of his position at home, while 
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John, from his own experience, knew both the power 
and the skill of Philip. The consciousness of his danger 
destroyed his boastful obstinacy, and he made an uncon- 
ditional submission. The paper which he signed was Surrender 
drawn up almost in the very words of the demands of °f the 
Pandulf. He offered to plead before the Papal Court; he 
promised peace and a good reception to Langton, the 
other bishops, and banished laity; he was to restore all 
Church property, and to make restitution for all loss 
since the interdict. Having accepted these conditions, the 
King went further. On the 15th of May, at Dover, he 
formally resigned the crowns of England and Ireland 
into the hands of Pandulf, and received them again as 
the Pope’s feudatory. 

It was not without ulterior objects that John took this John’s im- 
disgraceful step. He believed that he saw in it a way out P rove ^ 
of all his difficulties, and the means of revenging himself P os,t,on ‘ 
upon his enemies. He had no intention of allowing his 
new position to interfere with his continental alliances, 
and it was to their success that he looked to re-esffiblish 
his power. When Philip of France was no longer the 
agent of Papal authority, he believed that it would be 
possible for him to resist the storm that was gathering 
round him. He expected that one great victory would go 
far to give him back his lost French dominions, when 
the prestige of success, the friendship of the Church, and 
the increase of power derived from his regained domin- 
ions, would make him master of the situation in Eng- 
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land. At first all seemed to work as he wished. Pandulf 
immediately hurried to France, and forbade Philip to 
attack the Pope’s new vassal. The opportune attacks of 
Ferrand of Flanders diverted the French army toward 
the dominions of that prince; the English fleet which 
was sent to assist the Flemings destroyed the whole 
French shipping in the port of Damme; the Archbishop 
Langton was received with honor, John threw himself 
at his feet, reconciled himself with the Church, issued 
writs to all the churches to inquire into the amount of 
damages to be restored, and ordered a great council to 
meet at St. Albans to settle finally the restitution of the 
Church property. He then summoned his barons to 
meet him, and join him in an attack upon Poitou. But 
he was mistaken, both in the character of the Church- 
man, in whom he hoped to find an obedient servant of 
the Papal See, and in the amount of dissatisfaction 
among his nobles. The barons of the North refused to 
follow him, and the meeting at St. Albans resulted, not 
in a settlement of Church difficulties, but in the open 
declaration of the complaints of all classes. A few weeks 
after, Langton, who had seen through the character of 
John, and was full of hatred of his tyranny, met an 
assembly of malcontents at St. Paul’s in London, and 
there declaring that he had found documentary proof of 
their rights, produced the coronation charter of Henry 
I., which was at once accepted by the barons as the 
declaration of the views and demands of their party. 
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In the meantime, two events had happened disastrous 
to the royal cause. Nicholas of Tusculum had arrived as 
Papal legate, and the justiciary Godfrey Fitz-Peter had 
died. The legate, ignorant of the feelings of the English, 
and eager to support and make real the Papal authority, 
had thoroughly adopted the King’s cause. He threatened 
the clergy unless they at once accepted the arrangements 
which the King offered; and although it was the very 
thing which had before excited the anger of the Pope, 
he proceeded to fill vacant benefices with the devoted 
adherents of the royal party. In the place of the experi- 
enced Fitz-Peter, who, however far he might have 
strained the administrative power of the crown, had yet 
exercised a wholesome restraint on the King, Peter des 
Roches was raised to the office of justiciary, and ap- 
pointed to be the representative of the crown during 
John’s absence in France. The people saw themselves, as 
they thought, both in spiritual and temporal matters in 
the hands of the tyrant. A great success abroad might 
yet have checked the growing disaffection. The King 
led an army to Rochelle. At first he was successful 
everywhere. He overran Poitou, and crossing the Loire 
captured Anger, but the Poitevin barons had been too 
deeply injured by him to be faithful friends; their dis- 
affection soon compelled him to retire. But the great con- 
federation was at work upon all sides. The Count of 
Flanders was pressing in upon the North, Otho was ad- 
vancing from Germany. In July a junction was made at 
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Valenciennes. Thither Philip now betook himsel£; he 
was followed faithfully by most of his great nobles, and 
by the militia of the chartered cities. The whole success 
of his policy was at stake. A defeat would ruin the object 
of his life — the establishment of the royal power in 
France. For Otho too the stake was high; the triumph 
of the Guelphic house in its long war against the Hohen- 
staufen would be the fruit of victory. For such prizes the 
battle of Bouvines was fought, at a small place upon the 
little river Marque. The fortune of the day was with the 
French; in all directions they were victorious. Both for 
Otho and John the defeat may be said to have been 
final; the Emperor withdrew to his hereditary domin- 
ions in Brunswick, where, after some not very important 
fighting, he died in 1218. John returned, having lost his 
last hope of re-establishing his power at home by for- 
eign conquests. 

He returned to England to find himself in a worse 
position than ever ; for Innocent had found out the errors 
his legate had committed, and recalled him; and John 
had lost another of his most trusty counsellors by the 
death of the Bishop of Norwich. Thus left to his own 
resources, with his usual folly he took the opportunity 
of demanding a heavy scutage from those barons who 
had not followed him abroad. The nobles of the North 
rose. A meeting was held in November at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and it was there determined that they would 
make their formal demands upon the King in arms at 
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Christmas time. John was keeping his Christmas at 
Worcester; but having no doubt heard of the action of 
the barons, hurried to London, where they appeared be- 
fore him in arms. He demanded till Easter for consid- 
eration. The time was given him. He used it in an at- 
tempt to sow dissension among his enemies. He granted 
to the Church the free right of election, hoping thereby 
to draw Langton from the confederation. He took the 
oaths of the crusader to put himself more immediately 
under the guardianship of the Church, and hastily sum- 
moned troops of mercenaries from Poitou. 

The barons at once reassembled at Brackley. At their 
head was Fitz-Walter, an old enemy of the King, and 
William Marshall, son of the Earl of Pembroke. Their 
strength consisted of the nobles of the North — and they 
were spoken of as the Northerners — but many barons 
from other parts of England joined them, and in spite 
of various compromises offered by the King, they laid 
siege to the castle of Northampton. They there received 
messages of adherence from the Mayor and citizens of 
London, into which city diey were received in May; and 
thus masters of the greater part of England, and of the 
capital, they compelled John to receive them and hear 
their demands at Runnymede, a meadow by the 
Thames’s side not far from Staines. There was signed, 
on the 15th of June, the paper of forty-nine articles, 
which they presented, and which were afterward drawn 
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up into the shape of the sixty-three articles of the Great 
Charter. 

That Great Charter was the joint work of the insur- 
gent lords, and of those who still in name remained 
faithful to the crown. In many points this rising of the 
barons bears the appearance of an ordinary feudal insur- 
rection. Closer examination proves that it was of a dif- 
ferent character. The very success of Henry II. in his 
great plan of national regeneration had tended to change 
the character of English politics. Till his time, the bulk 
of the people had regarded the crown on the whole as a 
defence against their feudal tyrants. In the pursuit of 
good government he had crushed the feudal nobles, and 
had welded Norman and English into one nation. In so 
doing, he had greatly increased the royal power; for in 
those early times good government invariably implied 
a strong monarchy. In patriotic hands his work might 
have continued. But when the increased royal power 
passed to reckless rulers, such as Richard and John, it 
enabled them to play the part of veritable tyrants. They 
had used this power in ruthlessly pillaging the people. 
The great justiciaries, Hubert and Fitz-Peter, content 
with keeping order and retaining constitutional forms, 
had almost of necessity lent themselves to this course, 
while lesser officials had undoubtedly acted with arbi- 
trary violence. The interests of the King and his min- 
isters had thus become separated from those of the na- 
tion. To oppose this tyranny, nobles and people could 
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now act in concert. The struggle was no longer between 
King and people on one side against the nobles on the 
other, but nobles and people had joined against the King. 

Besides this political change, a great revolution had taken 
place in the character of the nobility itself. The feudal 
nobles, the friends of the Conqueror, had for the most 
part given place to a new nobility, the sons of the coun- 
sellors and ministers of Henry II. In the centre of Eng- 
land alone did remnants of the old feudal families re- 
main. The insurrection then, coming from the North, 
was the work not of feudal barons but of the new min- 
isterial baronage. Again, the claims raised, although, in- 
asmuch as the monarchy was still in form a feudal mon- 
archy, they bear a resemblance to feudal claims, were 
such as might have been expected from men trained in 
the habits of administration. They were claims for the 
redress of abuses of constitutional power, and were based Charac- 
upon a written document. In addition to this, they were ter of the 
supported by the clergy, who were never and could ciatms - 
never be feudal in their views, and by die towns, whose 
interests were always opposed to those of the feudal no- 
bility. There is another thing to be recollected; the Char- 
ter, as ultimately granted, was not the same as the de- 
mands of the barons. A considerable number of the older 
barons, of the bishops, and even the archbishop himself, 
remained ostensibly true to the King, and were present 
at Runnymede as his followers. We are told that it was 
the younger nobles who formed the strength of the re- 
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forming party. Nevertheless, with the exception of the 
King’s actual ministers, and of those foreigners the in- 
troduction of whom was one of his gravest errors, the 
whole of John’s own following acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the baronial claims, sympathized with the de- 
mands raised, and joined in putting them into the best 
shape. The movement was in fact, even where not in 
form, national. 

The terms of the Charter were in accordance with 
this state of affairs. To the Church were secured its rights 
and the freedom of election (i). To the feudal tenants 
just arrangements in the matters of wardship, of heir- 
ship, widowhood, and marriage (2-8). Scutage and aids, 
which John had from the beginning of his reign taken 
as a matter of course, were henceforward to be granted 
by the great council of the kingdom, except in three 
cases, the deliverance of the king from prison, the knight- 
ing of his eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest 
daughter (12). The same right was secured by the im- 
mediate tenants to their sub-tenants. The great council 
was to consist of archbishops, bishops, and abbots, 
counts and greater barons, summoned severally by writ, 
and of the rest of the tenants-in-chief, summoned by gen- 
eral writ to the sheriff (14). The lands of sub-tenants, 
seized by the king for treason or felony, were to be held 
by him for a year only, and then to be handed over to 
the tenant’s immediate lord (32). Similarly the crown 
was no longer to claim wardship in the case of sub- 
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tenants, nor to change the custom of escheated baronies, 
nor to fill up vacancies in private abbeys (43, 46). These 
are all distinct regulations of feudal relations. The more 
general acts of tyranny of the crown were guarded 
against, by fixing the Court of Common Pleas at West- 
minster (17); by the settlement of land processes by 
itinerant justices in the counties where the disputes arose 
(18); by the limitations of punishments within reason- 
able limits (20-22) ; by the restriction of the powers of 
constables, sheriffs, and other royal officers, both in the 
matter of royal lawsuits and of purveyance (28-31); by 
an article (36), which is held to foreshadow the “Habeas 
Corpus Act, stipulating the immediate trial of prisoners; 
and by other articles (38-40), which are held to fore- 
shadow trial by jury, and which forbid the passing of Trial by 
sentence except on the verdict of a man’s equals, and /“O'- 
witness upon oath. Other points secured their liberties 
to the free towns and to merchants. This Charter was to 
be guaranteed by the appointment of a committee of 
twenty-five nobles, any four of whom might claim re- 
dress for infractions of it, and upon refusal proceed to 
make war upon the king. 

This Charter, which with its final clause implied abso- 
lute submission, John never intended to keep. No John’s 
sooner were his first ebullitions of anger over than he ^ axth - 
proceeded to take steps for destroying it. Messengers 
were at once sent to Rome to get it annulled, and to 
Poitou to collect mercenaries. Troops came over in 
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crowds, and the barons in alarm ordered William D’Al- 
bini to attack the castle of Rochester. He seized it, but 
was there besieged, and compelled to surrender to John’s 
mercenaries. All the common men of the garrison were 
hanged. John’s other message was equally successful. A 
letter from Innocent announced that he totally disal- 
lowed the Charter, and ordered Langton to excommuni- 
cate the King’s enemies. This he refused to do, and 
other excommunications and interdicts were also futile. 
John’s temporal weapons were more successful. He over- 
ran England with his mercenaries, and the barons found 
themselves obliged to summon Louis of France to their 
assistance. Louis’ wife was John’s niece, and they prob- 
ably intended to use this connection to change the dy- 
nasty. 

His success was not very rapid, though at first he 
seemed to have the game in his hands. He wasted his 
time and lost his opportunity before the castles of Dover 
and Windsor. His conduct also in bestowing fiefs upon 
his French followers began to excite the jealousy of the 
English; and John’s cause was again wearing a more 
hopeful appearance, when, marching from Lincoln, 
which he had lately conquered, he crossed the Wash, 
with all his supplies which he had lately drawn from 
Lynn. The rise of the tide destroyed the whole of his 
train, and, broken by his loss, or perhaps poisoned, or 
perhaps a victim to his greediness, he died on the 19th 
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of October at Newark. In July of the same year he had 
lost his great protector, Innocent III. 

[Andrew, King of Hungary, begins the Fifth Cru- Fifth 
sade in 1218; Damietta is taken and Cairo threatened in Crusade. 
1219; but the army is utterly ruined in 1221. The first 
Norwegian parliament (Storthing) is held at Bergen by 
Haco I. in 1223.] 
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T HE order of the Knights Templars had come 
to a disastrous and ignominious end. The 
Knights of St. John or of the Hospital, now 
that the Holy Land was irrecoverably lost, had planted 
themselves in Rhodes, as a strong outpost and bulwark 
of Christendom, which they held for some centuries 
against the Turco-Mohammedan power; and, when it 
fell, almost buried themselves in its ruins. At the same 
time, less observed, less envied, less famous, the Teu- 
tonic Order was winning to itself from heathendom TheTeu- 
(morc after the example of Charlemagne than of Christ’s tomc 0r<ler - 
Apostles) a kingdom, of which the Order was, for a 
time, to be the Sovereign, and which hereafter, con- 
joined with one of the great German principalities, was 
to become an important state, the kingdom of Prussia. 

The Orders of the Temple and of St. John owed, the 
former their foundation, the latter their power and 
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wealth, to noble knights. They were military and aristo- 
cratic brotherhoods, which hardly deigned to receive, at 
least in their higher places, any but those of gentle 
birth. The founders of the Teutonic Order were honest, 
decent, and charitable burghers of Liibeck and Bremen. 
After the disasters which followed the death of Freder- 
ick Barbarossa, when the army was wasting away with 
disease and famine before Acre, these merchants from 
the remote shores of the Baltic ran up the sails of their 
ships into tents to receive the sick and starving. They 
were joined by the brethren of a German hospital, which 
had been before founded in Jerusalem, and had been 
permitted by the contemptuous compassion of Saladin 
to remain for some time in the city. Duke Frederick of 
Swabia saw the advantage of a German Order, both 
to maintain the German interests and to relieve the 
necessities of German pilgrims. Their first house was in 
Acre. 

But it was not till the Mastership of Herman of Salza 
that the Teutonic Order emerged into distinction. That 
remarkable man adhered in unshaken fidelity to the 
fortunes of the Emperor Frederick II.; and Frederick 
no doubt more highly honored the Teutonic Order be- 
cause it was commanded by Herman of Salza, and more 
highly esteemed Herman of Salza as master of an Order 
which alone in Palestine did not thwart, oppose, insult 
the German Emperor. It is the noblest testimony to the 
wisdom, unimpeached virtue, honor, and religion of 
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Herman of Salza, that the successive popes, Honorius 
III., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., who agreed with Fred- 
erick in nothing else, with whom attachment to Freder- 
ick was enmity and treason to the Church, or absolute 
impiety, nevertheless vied with the Emperor in the 
honor and respect paid to the master Herman, and in 
grants and privileges to his Teutonic Knights. 

The Order, now entirely withdrawn, as become use- 
less, from the Holy Land, had found a new sphere for 
their crusading valor: the subjugation and conversion of 
the heathen nations to the southeast and the east of the 
Baltic. Theirs was a complete Mohammedan invasion, 
the gospel or the sword. The avowed object was the sub- 
jugation, the extermination, if they would not be subju- 
gated, of the Prussian, Lithuanian, Esthonian, and other 
kindred or conterminous tribes, because they were in- 
fidels. They had refused to listen to the pacific preachers 
of the gospel, and pacific preachers had not been want- 
ing. Martyrs to the faith had fallen on the dreary sands 
of Prussia, in the forests and morasses of Livonia and 
Esthonia. 

The Pope and the Emperor concurred in this alone — 
in their right to grant away all lands, it might be king- 
doms, won from unbelievers. The Charter of Frederick 
II. runs in a tone of as haughty supremacy as those of 
Honorius, Gregory, or Innocent IV. 

These tribes had each their religion, the dearer to 
them as the charter of their liberty. It was wild, no 
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doubt superstitious and sanguinary. They burned 
slaves, like other valuables, on the graves of their de- 
parted great men. 

For very many years the remorseless war went on. 
The Prussians rose and rose again in revolt; but the in- 
exhaustible Order pursued its stem course. It became the 
perpetual German crusade. Wherever there was a mar- 
tial and restless noble, who found no adventure, or no 
enemy, in his immediate neighborhood; wherever the 
indulgences and rewards of this religious act, the fight- 
ing for the Cross, were wanted, without the toil, peril, 
and cost of a journey to the Holy Land, the old but now 
decried, now unpopular crusade; whoever desired more 
promptly and easily to wash off his sins in the blood of 
the unbeliever, rushed into the Order, and either en- 
rolled himself as a Knight, or served for a time under 
the banner. There is hardly a princely or a noble house 
in Germany which did not furnish some of its illustrious 
names to the roll of Teutonic Knights. 

So at length, by their own good swords, and what 
they no doubt deemed a more irrefragable title, the 
grants of Popes and Emperors, the Order became Sov- 
ereigns; a singular sovereignty, which descended, not 
by hereditary succession, but by the incorporation of new 
Knights into the Order. The whole land became the 
absolute property of the Order, to be granted out but to 
Christians only; apostasy forfeited all title to land. Their 
subjects were of two classes: I. The old Prussian, con- 
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verted to Christianity after the conquest. Baptism was 
the only way to become a freeman, a man. The con- 
quered unbeliever who remained an unbeliever was the 
slave, the property of his master, as much as his horse 
or hound. The three ranks which subsisted among the 
Prussians, as in most of the Teutonic and kindred tribes, 
remained under Christianity and the sovereignty of the 
Order. The great land-owners, the owners of castles, held 
immediately of the Order: their estates had descended 
from heathen times. These were: i, the Withings; 2, the 
lower vassals; and, 3, those which answered to the 
Leudes and Lita of the Germans, retained their rank and 
place in the social scale. All were bound to obey the call 
to war, to watch and ward; to aid in building and for- 
tifying the castles and strongholds of the Order. II. The 
German immigrants or colonists. These were all equally 
under the feudal sovereignty of the Order. The cities 
and towns were all German. The Prussian seems to have 
disdained or to have had no inclination to the burgher- 
life. There were also German villages, each under its 
Schultheiss, and with its own proper government. 

Thus was Christendom pushing forward its borders. 
These new provinces were still added to the dominion of 
Latin Christianity. The Pope grants, the Teutonic Order 
hold their realm on the conjoint authority of the suc- 
cessor of Caesar and of St. Peter. As a religious order, 
they are the unreluctant vassals of the Pope; as Teu- 
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[In 1224, Russia suffers the first Mongol invasion. 
Castile and Leon are united under one crown in 1230. 
Frederick II. heads the Sixth Crusade in 1228, and ob- 
tains the restitution of Jerusalem and several other cities, 
which the Christians hold till 1244. Mohammed I. 
founds the kingdom of Granada in 1238. In 1235, the 
Karismian Turks, driven forward by the Mongols, in- 
vade Palestine. They sack and burn Jerusalem. St. Louis 
of France sets out on the Seventh Crusade in 1248. He sails 
to Egypt, takes Damietta in 1249; 1S taken prisoner on 
his march to Cairo; released in 1250; sails to Acre and 
there wastes four years, unable to visit Jerusalem. The 
Mamelukes assassinate the Sultan and make themselves 
masters of Egypt in 1250. Alfonso XII. of Castile has the 
Astronomical Tables compiled in 1253. Huluku, 
brother of the great Khan, enters Persia, becomes Sultan 
and extirpates the Assassins in 1256. The Augustin 
Friars are established in 1256. In 1261, Michael Paleolo- 
gus, with Genoese help, reconquers Constantinople from 
the Latins. Baldwin and the principal nobles escape to 
Italy.] 
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T HE struggle opens at the parliament held at 
Mid-Lent at Westminster, in 1257, when the 
King presented his son Edmund to the barons 
as King of Sicily, and announced that he had pledged 
the kingdom to the Pope for 140,000 marks. He de- 
manded an aid, a tenth of all church revenue, and the 
income of all vacant benefices for five years. The clergy 
remonstrated. The ears of all tingled, says the historian, 
and their hearts died within them, but he succeeded in 
obtaining 52,000 marks, and wao encouraged to try 
again. This he did the next year, 1258, at a parliament Parliament 
held soon after Easter at London. Every one brought up I2 &' 
his grievances; the King insisted on having money. The 
Pope had pledged himself to the merchants, Henry had 
pledged himself to the Pope; was all Christendom to be 
bankrupt? The barons listened with impatience; at last 
the time was come for reform, and the King was obliged 
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to yield. On May 2 he consented that a parliament 
should be called at Oxford within a month after Whit- 
suntide, and that then and there a commission of 
twenty-four persons should be constituted, twelve mem- 
bers of the royal council already chosen and twelve 
elected by the barons; then if the barons would do their 
best to get the King out of his difficulties by a pecuniary 
aid, he would, with the advice of these twenty-four, 
draw up measures for the reform of the state of the king- 
dom, the royal household and the Church. 

At Oxford the Parliament met on June 11, and the 
barons presented a long list of grievances which they in- 
sisted should be reformed. If this list be compared with 
the list of grievances on which Magna Charta was 
drawn up, it will be found that many points are common 
to the two documents. We may thus infer that notwith- 
standing the constant confirmations of the charters 
which were issued by the King, the observance of them 
was evaded by violence or by chicanery; that the King 
enforced some of the most offensive feudal rights, and 
that his officers found little check on their exactions. 
Castles had been multiplied, the itinerant judges had 
made use of their office to exact large sums in the shape 
of fines, and the sheriffs had oppressed the country in 
the same way. English fortresses had been placed in the 
hands of foreigners, and the forest laws had been disre- 
garded. A great number of other evil customs are now 
recounted. 
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These grievances were to be redressed before the end 
of the year; and the aliens were to be removed at once 
from all places of trust. But this was not the most critical 
part of the business. The Provisions of Oxford, as they 
were called, were intended to be much more than an en- 
forcement of Magna Charta; a body of twenty-four was 
chosen, twelve by the King, twelve by the earls and 
barons, to reform the grievances. It is this framework 
of government, the permanent council of fifteen, the 
three annual parliaments, the representation of the com- 
munity of the realm through twelve representative 
barons, that is historically known as the Constitution of 
the Provisions of Oxford. Henry was again and again 
forced to swear to it, and to proclaim it throughout the 
country. The grievances of the barons were met by a set 
of ordinances called the Provisions of Westminster, 
which were produced after some trouble in October, 
1259. Before the scheme had begun to work the foreign 
favorites and kinsmen fled from the court and were 
allowed to quit the country with some scanty remnant 
of their ill-gotten gains. Their departure left the royalist 
members of the new administration in a hopeless min- 
ority. 

England had now, it would appear, adopted a new 
form of government, but it must have been already suffi- 
ciently clear that so many rival interests and ambitious 
leaders would not work together, that Henry would 
avail himself of the first pretext for repudiating his 
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promises, and that a civil war would almost certainly 
follow. The first year of this provisional government 
passed away quietly. The King of the Romans, who 
returned from Germany in January, 1259, was obliged 
to swear to the provisions. In November, Henry went to 
France, returning in April, 1260. Immediately on his 
return he began to intrigue for the overthrow of the 
government, sent for absolution to Rome, and prepared 
for war. Edward, his eldest son, tried to prevent him 
from breaking his word, but before the King had begun 
the contest the two great earls had quarrelled; Glouces- 
ter could not bear Leicester, Leicester could not bear a 
rival. A general reconciliation was the prelude as usual 
to a general struggle. In February, 1261, Henry repudi- 
ated his oath, and seized the Tower. In June, he pro- 
duced a papal Bull which absolved him from his oath 
to observe the Provisions. The chiefs of the government, 
Leicester and Gloucester, took up arms, but they avoided 
a batde. The summer was occupied with preparations 
for a struggle, and peace was made in the winter. In 
1262, Henry went again to France for six months, and 
on his return again swore to the Provisions; that year the 
Earl of Gloucester died, and Edward began to draw 
nearer to his father. Simon was without a rival, and no 
doubt created in Edward that spirit of jealous mistrust 
which never again left him. The next year was one of 
open war. The young Earl of Gloucester refused to 
swear allegiance to Edward; Simon insisted that the 
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pertinacious aliens should be again expelled. Twice if 
not three times in this year Henry was forced to confirm 
the Provisions; but Edward saw that they had now 
become a mere form under which the sovereignty of 
Simon de Montfort was scarcely hidden; and the in- 
creasing conviction of this induced the barons to refer 
the whole question to the arbitration of Louis IX. of 
France. This was done on December 16, 1263. The con- 
duct of the barons after the award of Louis IX. seems to 
place them in the wrong, and to show either that Simon 
de Montfort’s views had developed, under the late 
changes, in the direction of personal ambition and selfish 
ends, or that other causes were at work of which we 
have no information. Both parties equally bound them- 
selves to abide by the arbitration. 

Henry took the wise course of being personally pres- 
ent on the occasion and taking his son Edward with 
him. Some of the barons also appeared in person, but 
not the Earl of Leicester, who was supporting the Welsh 
princes in their war with Mortimer, a method of con- 
tinuing the struggle which was neither honest nor patri- 
otic. At Amiens, Louis heard the cause, and did not Award of 
long hesitate about his answer, which was delivered on Armens. 
January 23, 1264. By this award the King of France 
entirely annulled the Provisions of Oxford, and all en- 
gagements which had been made respecting them. Not 
content with doing this in general terms, he forbade the 
making of new statutes, as proposed and carried out in 
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the Provisions of Westminster, ordered the restoration 
of the royal castles to the King, restored to him the 
power of nominating the officers of state and the sheriffs, 
the nomination of whom had been withdrawn from him 
by the Provisions of Oxford; he annulled the order that 
natives of England alone should govern the realm of 
England, and added that the King should have full and 
free power in his kingdom as he had had in time past. 
The arbitrator, however, added that all the charters 
issued before the time of the Provisions should hold 
good, and that all parties should condone enmities and 
injuries arising from the late troubles. 

Louis mentions as his chief motive for thus giving the 
Motives of verdict practically in the King’s favor, the fact that the 
the verdict. Provisions had already been annulled by the Pope, and 
the parties bound by them released from their oaths. 

The award was entirely in favor of the crown. The 
new form of government was already giving way, and 
both parties might have and ought to have submitted to 
the sentence. Henry had had a severe lesson, and might 
Effects of not offend again; the baronage had had their chance, 
the award, and had been found wanting both in unity of aim and in 

administrative power. Neither party, however, acquiesced 
in the admonition, and each of course laid on the other 
the blame of disregarding a judgment by which both 
had sworn to stand. At first the war was continued on 
the Welsh marches principally; Edward’s forces assist- 
ing Mortimer, and Montfort continuing to support 
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Llewelyn, the Prince of Wales, his opponent. But when 
the King returned from France, as he did in February, 
the struggle became general. 

The responsibility of this rests unquestionably with Response 
Simon de Montfort; how far he was justified by the b ’ l,t y° 1 the 
greatness of the necessity, is another question. He had st,u % sle ‘ 
the sympathy of the Londoners, which was probably 
shared by the burghers of the great towns, that of the 
clergy, except those who were led by the Pope entirely, Military 
of the universities, and of the great body of the people, successes 
The barons by themselves would have treated with the °[ tfie , 
King; they would probably have thrown over Earl o j <$ imon 
Simon, if only they could have got rid of the foreigners, de Montfort. 
and had England for the English. On March 31, how- 
ever, while negotiations were proceeding, the Londoners 
broke into riot against die King, and he in his anger put 
an end to the consultation. The war began favorably for 
the King; Northampton was taken, Nottingham opened 
her gates, and Tutbury, the castle of the Ferrers, sur- 
rendered to Edward. Earl Simon had his successes, too, Varying 
and captured Warwick. Both parties then turned south- fortunes. 
ward. Earl Simon besieged Rochester, the King marched 
to relieve it. Henry also took Tunbridge, the Earl of 
Gloucester’s castle, for the young Earl of Gloucester was 
now on the barons’ side; then he collected his forces at 
Lewes, where he arrived in the first week of May. 

Lewes castle belonged to the Earl of Warenne, who 
had throughout stood on the King’s side. The barons 
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also collected their host in the immediate neighborhood; 
but before fighting they made one bid for peace. The 
two bishops who were the chief political advisers of the 
barons — the Bishops of Worcester and London — brought 
the proposition to the King; they would give 50,000 
marks in payment for damages done in the late struggle, 
if he would confirm the Provisions of Oxford. The offer 
was sealed by the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester, and 
dated on May 13. The King returned an answer of 
defiance, which was accompanied by a formal challenge 
on the part of the King of the Romans, Edward, and 
the rest of the royalist barons. No time was lost; on the 
very next day the battle was fought, and fortune de- 
clared against the King. He had the larger force, but all 
the skill, care, and earnestness was on the side of the 
barons. Simon, who had broken his leg a few months 
before — an accident which prevented him from going 
to meet the King of France at Amiens — had been 
obliged to use a carriage during the late marches; he 
now posted his carriage in a conspicuous place, and him- 
self went elsewhere. Edward, thinking that if he could 
capture the Earl, the struggle would be over, attacked 
the post where the carriage was seen, routed and pur- 
sued the defenders, and going too far in pursuit, left his 
father exposed to the attack of the Earl. King Henry 
was a brave man. but of course no general, for he had 
never seen anything like real war before. He defended 
himself stoutly; two horses were killed under him, and 
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he was wounded and bruised by the swords and maces 
of his adversaries, who were in close hand-to-hand com- 
bat. When he had lost most of his immediate retainers, 
he retreated into the priory of Lewes. The King of the 
Romans, who had commanded the centre of the royal 
army, was already compelled to retreat, and, while 
Henry was still struggling, had been taken captive in a 
windmill, which made the adversaries very merry. A Victory of 
general rout followed. The baronial party was victorious the Barons. 
long before Edward returned from his unfortunate pur- 
suit, and many of the King’s most powerful friends 
secured themselves by flight. The next day an arbitra- 
tion was determined on, called the Mise of Lewes, and 
the King gave himself and his son into the hands of 
Simon, who, from that time to the end of the struggle 
in the next year, ruled in the King’s name. 

The Mise of Lewes contained seven articles, the most T h* Mist 
important of which prescribed the employment of native J - ewe * 
counsellors, and bound the King to act by the advice of 
the council which would be provided for him. Measures 
were also taken for obtaining a new arbitration. Thus 
England for the second time within seven years passed 
under a new constitution. The system devised at the 
Council of Oxford in 1258 was not revived, but a parlia- 
ment was called to devise or ratify a new scheme. This 
assembly comprised four knights from each shire, as well 
as the ordinary elements, the bishops and abbots, earls 
and barons, who formed the usual parliament. In it the 
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new form of government was drawn up. This time the 
King was bound to act by the advice of nine counsellors. 
Of the nine three were to be in constant attendance on 
the King, and his sovereign authority was, in fact, to be 
exercised by and through them. They were to nominate 
the great functionaries of the state and the other minis- 
ters whose appointment had before rested with the King, 
and their authority was to last until all the points of con- 
troversy were settled by the arbitration provided in the 
Mise of Lewes. 

These men governed England until the battle of Eve- 
sham. But their reign was not an easy or peaceful one. 
The Pope was still zealous for Henry, and left no means 
untried by which the bishops might be detached from 
the barons. The Queen collected a great army in France 
and prepared to invade England, assisted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, her uncle, and all the English 
refugees who had come under the rod of Earl Simon. 
Mortimer also made an attempt to prolong the state of 
war on the border. Nothing, however, came of these 
preparations during this year: the new government pro- 
fessed itself to be provisional, and negotiations were 
resumed, by which the King of France, now better in- 
formed, was to settle all controversies. In December a 
summons went forth for a new parliament. 

This is the famous Parliament, as it is called, of Simon 
de Montfort, the first assembly of the sort to which repre- 
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sentatives of the borough towns were called; and thus to 
some extent forms a landmark in English history. It was 
not made a precedent, and in fact it is not till thirty 
years after that the representatives of the towns begin 
regularly to sit in parliament; but it is nevertheless a 
very notable date. Nor was the assembly itself what 
would be called a full and free parliament, only those 
persons being summoned who were favorable to the new 
regime ; but five carls and eighteen barons, and an over- 
whelming number of the lower clergy, knights, and 
burghers, who were of course supporters of Earl Simon. 
It met on January 20, 1265, and did not effect much. 
Edward, however, was allowed to make terms for his 
liberation, and Simon secured for himself and his family 
the earldom of Chester, giving up to Edward, however, 
other estates by way of exchange. 

Already, however, dissensions were springing up. Earl 
Simon’s sons, who did very little credit to his instruc- 
tions, and on whom perhaps some of the blame may rest 
of which otherwise it is impossible to acquit their father, 
managed to offend the Earl of Gloucester. They chal- 
lenged the Clares to a tournament at Dunstable. When 
they were ready and already angry and prepared to turn 
the festive meeting into a battle, it was suddenly stopped 
by the King or by Earl Simon, acting in his name. 
Gloucester and his kinsmen deemed themselves insulted, 
and immediately began to negotiate with the Mortimers; 
and, when hostilities were just beginning, Edward 
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escaped from his honorable keeping at Hereford and 
joined the party. 

From this point action is rapid. Simon, with the King 
in his train, marched into the West, and advanced into 
South Wales. Edward and Gloucester, joined by Morti- 
mer, mustered their adherents in the Cheshire and 
Shropshire country, and then rushed down by way of 
Worcester on the town of Gloucester, which surrendered 
on June 29, thus cutting off the Earl’s return. The 
younger Simon de Montfort, the Earl’s second son, being 
summoned to his father’s aid, came up from Pevensey, 
which he was besieging, plundered Winchester, and 
took up his position at Kenilworth. His father mean- 
time had got back to Hereford and formed a plan for 
surrounding Edward. Edward, however, had now 
learned vigilance and caution. He took the initiative, 
succeeded in routing the young Simon and nearly cap- 
turing Kenilworth, and thus turned the tables on the 
Earl. Simon marched on to Evesham, expecting to meet 
his son; instead of his son he met his nephew; and, on 
August 4, the battle fought there reversed the judgment 
of Lewes. There the great Earl fell, and with him Hugh 
le Despcnscr, the barons’ justiciar, fighting bravely, but 
without much hope. 

The interest of the reign, and indeed its importance, 
ends here. Simon is the hero of the latter part of it, and 
the death of Simon closes it, although the King reigns 
for seven years longer. The war does not end here: the 
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remnant of the baronial party held out at Kenilworth 
until October, 1266. There the last supporters of Earl 
Simon, the men whose attitude toward Henry was un- 
pardonable, had made their stand. The final agreement 
which was drawn up at the siege, and which is called the Dictum de 
Dictum de Kenilworth, was intended to settle all differ- Kenilworth 
ences, and for the most part it did so, by allowing those 
who had incurred the penalty of forfeiture to redeem 
their possessions by fines. But until the end of 1267 there 
were constant outbreaks. The Isle of Ely was made the 
refuge of one set, just as it had been two hundred years 
before, in the time of the Conqueror. The Earl of 
Gloucester raised the banner of revolt, declaring that the 
King was dealing too hardly with the victims, and the 
Londoners were very loth indeed to lose the power and 
advantages which they had secured by their alliance with 
Simon. But gradually all the storm subsided. In the par- 
liament of Marlborough, in November, 1267, the King 
renewed the Provisions of Westminster of 1259, by 
which the most valuable legal reforms of the constitu- 
tional party became embodied in otatutes. In 1268, the 
papal legate held a council for the permanent main- 
tenance of peace, and Edward, with many of the leading Edward 
nobles, took the Cross. In 1270, they went on Crusade, 
and the Londoners were restored to favor. In December, 

1271, the King of the Romans died, broken-hearted at 
the loss of his son Henry, who was murdered by the 
Montforts at Viterbo. In 1272, on November 16, Henry 
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III. died; and so completely was the kingdom then at 
peace, that Edward, although far away from England, 
was at once proclaimed King, and oaths of fealty were 
taken to him in his absence. 

[Kublai Khan (1259-1294) builds a new city at Pekin 
for his capital; subdues southern China in 1279; becomes 
Great Khan of China, and adopts Chinese manners and 
customs. The Mamelukes gain a victory over the Mon- 
gols; occupy Damascus and Aleppo in 1260; attack the 
Christians and take Antioch in 1268. St. Louis heads the 
Eighth (and last) Crusade in 1270; he dies of plague 
before Tunis. Edward I. proceeds to Palestine; raises the 
siege of Acre, advances to Nazareth and exacts a ten 
years’ truce. The Mamelukes capture Acre in 1291, and 
end the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. In 1284, Genoa 
extinguishes the sea-power of Pisa at Maloria. In 1 292, the 
Mongols drive the last Sultan of Iconium from his throne. 
He dies at Constantinople in 1308. In 1283, Edward sub- 
dues Wales; and from 1297 to 1303 Wallace unsuccess- 
fully struggles for the freedom of Scotland.] 
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T ILL quite recently it had never been precisely 
ascertained whether the immediate family of 
our Traveller belonged to the Nobles of Venice, Claims to 
properly so-called, who had seats in the Grand Council, nobility. 
and were enrolled in the Libro d’Oro. Ramusio , 1 indeed, 
styles our Marco Nobile and Magnifico, and Rusticiano, 
the actual scribe of the Traveller’s recollections, calls him 
“sajcs et noble citaiens de Venece,” but Ramusio’s accu- 
racy and Rusticiano’s precision are scarcely to be de- 
pended on. Very recently, however, since the subject has 
been discussed with accomplished students of the Venice 
archives, proofs have been found establishing Marco’s 
personal claim to nobility, inasmuch as both in judicial 
decisions and in official resolutions of the Great Council, 
he is designated Nobilis Vir, a formula which would 
never have been used in such documents (I am assured) 
had he not been technically noble. 


1 Marco Polo’s earliest biographer. 
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Of the three sons of Andrea Polo of S. Felice, Marco 
seems to have been the eldest, and Maffeo the youngest. 
They were all engaged in commerce, and apparently in 
a partnership, which to some extent held good even 
when the two younger had been many years absent in 
the Far East. Marco seems to have been established for a 
time at Constantinople, and also to have had a house (no 
doubt of business) at Soldaia in the Crimea, where his 
son and daughter, Nicolo and Maroca by name, were 
living in 1280. 

Nicolo Polo, the second of the brothers, had two legiti- 
mate sons, Marco, born in 1254, and Maffeo. The story 
opens in 1260, when we find the two brothers, Nicolo 
and Maffeo the Elder, at Constantinople. How long they 
had been absent from Venice we are not distinctly told. 
Nicolo had left his wife there behind him; Maffeo ap- 
parently was a bachelor. In die year named they started 
on a trading venture to the Crimea, whence a succession 
of openings and chances, recounted in the introductory 
chapters of Marco’s work, carried them far north along 
the Volga, and thence first to Bokhara and then to the 
Court of the Great Khan Kublai in the Far East, on or 
within the borders of Cathay. That a great and civilized 
country, so called, existed in the extremity of Asia had 
already been reported in Europe by the Friars Plano 
Carpini (1246) and William de Rubruquis (1253), who 
had not indeed reached its frontiers, but had met with 
its people at the Court of the Great Khan in Mongolia; 
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while the latter of the two, with characteristic acumen, 
had seen that they were identical with the Seres of classic 
fame. 

Kublai had never before fallen in with European gen- 
demen. He was delighted with these Venetians, listened 
with strong interest to all that they had to tell him of 
the Latin World, and determined to send them back as 
his ambassadors to the Pope, accompanied by an officer 
of his own court. His letters to the Pope, as the Polos 
represent them, were mainly to desire the despatch of a 
large body of educated missionaries to convert his people 
to Christianity. It is not likely that religious “motives 
influenced Kublai in this, but he probably desired re- 
ligious aid in softening and civilizing his rude kinsmen 
of the Steppes, and judged, from what he saw in the 
Venetians and heard from them, that Europe could 
afford such aid of a higher quality than the degenerate 
Oriental Christians with whom he was familiar, or the 
Tibetan Lamas on whom his patronage eventually de- 
volved when Rome so deplorably failed to meet his 
advances. 

The brothers arrived at Acre in April, 1269, and found 
that no Pope existed, for Clement IV. was dead the year 
before, and no new election had taken place. So they 
went home to Venice to see how things stood there after 
their absence of so many years. The wife of Nicolo was 
no longer among the living, but he found his son Marco 
a fine lad of fifteen. 
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The Papal interregnum was the longest known, at 
least since the Dark Ages. Those two years passed, and 
yet the cardinals at Viterbo had come to no agreement. 
The brothers were unwilling to let the Great Khan think 
them faithless, and perhaps dicy hankered after the 
virgin field of speculation that they had discovered; so 
they started again for the East, taking young Mark with 
them. If there be no mistake in the time (three years 
and a half), ascribed to this journey in all the existing 
texts, the travellers did not reach the court till about May 
of 1275. 

Kublai received the Venetians with great cordiality, 
and took kindly to young Mark, who must have been 
by this time one and twenty. The Joenne Bachelcr, as 
the story calls him, applied himself to the acquisition of 
the languages and written characters in chief use among 
the multifarious nationalities included in the Khan’s 
court and administration; and Kublai after a time, see- 
ing his discretion and ability, began to employ him in 
the public service. M. Pauthier has found a record in the 
Chinese Annals of the Mongol Dynasty, which states 
that, in the year 12 77, a certain Polo was nominated a 
second-class commissioner or agent attached to the Privy 
Council, a passage which we are happy to believe refers 
to our young traveller. 

His first mission apparently was that which carried 
him through the provinces of Shansi, Shensi, and Szech- 
wan, and the wild country on the east of Tibet, to the 
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remote province of Yunnan, called by the Mongols 
Karajang, and which had been partially conquered by 
an army under Kublai himself in 1253 before his acces- 
sion to the throne. Mark, during his stay at court, had 
observed the Khan’s delight in hearing of strange coun- 
tries, their marvels, manners, and oddities, and had heard 
his Majesty’s frank expressions of disgust at the stupidity 
of his commissioners when they could speak of nothing 
but the official business on which they had been sent. 

Profiting by these observations, he took care to store his 
memory or his note-books with all curious facts that were He takes 
likely to interest Kublai, and related them with vivacity notes of all 
on his return to court. This first journey, — which led hcsees - 
him through a region which is still very nearly a terra 
incognita, and in which there existed, and still exists, 
among the deep valleys of the Great Rivers flowing down 
from Eastern Tibet, and in the rugged mountain ranges 
bordering Yunnan and Kweichau, a vast Ethnological 
Garden, as it were, of tribes of various race and in every 
stage of uncivilization, — afforded him an acquaintance 
with many strange products and eccentric traits of man- 
ners wherewith to delight the Emperor. Mark rose rap- He rises 
idly in favor and often served Kublai again 011 distant rapidly 
missions, as well as in domestic administration. tn ^ avor ‘ 

That Marco Polo has been so universally recognized as 
the King of Medieval Travellers is due rather to the 
width of his experience, the vast compass of his journeys, 
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and the romantic nature of his personal history, than to 
transcendent superiority of character or capacity. 

The generation immediately preceding his own has 
bequeathed to us, in the Report of the Franciscan Friar, 
William de Rubruquis, on the mission with which St. 
Louis charged him to the Tartar courts, the narrative of 
one great journey, which, in its rich detail, its vivid pic- 
tures, its acuteness of observation and strong good sense, 
seems to me to form a Book of Travels of much higher 
claims than any one series of Polo’s chapters; a book, 
indeed, which has never had justice done to it, for it has 
few superiors in the whole Library of Travel. 

Enthusiastic biographers, beginning with Ramusio, 
have placed Polo on the same platform with Columbus. 
But where has our Venetian Traveller left behind him 
any trace of the genius and lofty enthusiasm, the ardent 
and justified previsions which mark the great Admiral 
as one of the lights of the human race? It is a juster 
praise that the spur which his Book eventually gave to 
geographical studies, and the beacons which it hung out 
at the Eastern extremities of the earth, helped to guide 
the aims, though scarcely to kindle the fire, of the greater 
son of the rival Republic. His work was at least a link in 
the Providential chain which at last dragged the New 
World to light . 2 

2 M. Libri, however, speaks too strongly when he says: “The finest 
of all the results clue to the influence of Marco Polo is that of having 
stirred Columbus to the discovery of the New World. Columbus, jealous 
of Polo’s laurels, spent his life in preparing means to get to that 
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Surely Marco’s real, indisputable, and, in their kind, 
unique claims to glory may suffice. He was the first trav- The Asiatic 
eller to trace a route across the whole longitude of Asia, reaims hr 
naming and describing kingdom after kingdom which 
he had seen with his own eyes; the Deserts of Persia, the 
flowering plateaus and wild gorges of Badakhstan, the 
jade-bearing rivers of Khotan, the Mongolian steppes, 
cradle of the power that had so lately threatened to swal- 
low up Christendom, the new and brilliant court that 
had been established at Cambaluc; the first traveller to 
reveal China in all its wealth and vastness its* mighty 
rivers, its huge cities, its rich manufactures, .ts swarming 
population, the inconceivably vast fleets that quickened 
its seas and its inland waters; to tell us of the nations on 
its borders with all their eccentricities of manner and 
worship; of Tibet with its sordid devotees; of Burma 
with its golden pagodas and their tinkling crowns; of 
Laos, of Siam, of Cochin China, of Japan, the Eastern 
Thule, with its rosy pearls and golden-roofed palaces; 
the first to speak of that Museum of Beauty and Wonder, 
still so imperfectly ransacked, the Indian Archipelago, 
source of those aromatics then so highly prized, and 
whose origin was so dark; of Java, the Pearl of Islands; 
of Sumatra with its many kings, its strange, costly prod- 
ucts, and its cannibal races; of the naked savages of 
Nicobar and Andaman; of Ceylon, the Isle of Gems, 

Zipangu of which the Venetian traveller had told such great things; 
his desire was to reach China by sailing westward, and- in his way he 
fell in with America.” (H, des Sciences Mat hem., II. 150.) 
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with its Sacred Mountain and its Tomb of Adam; of 
India the Great, not as a dreamland of Alexandrian 
fables, but as a country seen and partially explored, with 
its virtuous Brahmans, its obscene ascetics, its diamonds 
and the strange tales of their acquisition, its sea-beds of 
pearl, and its powerful sun; the first in medieval times to 
give any distinct account of the secluded Christian Em- 
pire of Abyssinia, and the semi-Christian Island of 
Socotra; to speak, though indeed dimly, of Zanzibar 
with its negroes and its ivory, and of the vast and distinct 
Madagascar, bordering on the Dark Ocean of the South, 
with its Rue and other monstrosities; and, in a remotely 
opposite region, of Siberia and the Arctic Ocean, of dog- 
sledges, white bears, and reindeer-riding Tunguses. 

That all this rich catalogue of discoveries should be- 
long to the revelations of one Man and one Book is surely 
ample ground enough to account for and to justify the 
Author’s high place on the roll of Fame, and there can 
be no need to exaggerate his greatness, or to invest him 
with imaginary attributes. 

[In 1299, Othman presses through the passes of 
Olympus, invades Nicomedia, and founds the Ottoman 
Empire. The first convocation of the States-General of 
France meets in 1303. The seat of the Papacy is trans- 
ferred to Avignon, 1305; the Great Papal Schism lasts 
till 1376.] 
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Sutherland Menzies 

S WITZERLAND originally formed a part of the 
s kingdom of Arles or Burgundy, and was united, 
later on, to the rest of the dominions of Rodolph. 

It contained a numerous and powerful nobility, and 
several rich ecclesiastical lords. Its towns of Zurich, Basle, 

Berne, and Friburg rose into importance. Among the 
nobles the Counts of Hapsburg gradually became the 
most powerful; they were advocates to several convents, 
some of which had estates in the forest-cantons of Schwyz 
and Unterwalden. The people of these cantons reposed 
confidence in Rodolph, the first Emperor of the House The Counts 
of Hapsburg; but they distrusted his son, the cold and ofHaps- 
heartless Albert, who justified their suspicions; for, not burg " 
satisfied with the rights which, as advocate of the con- 
vents, he possessed over a part of the forest-cantons, he, 
wishing to annex them to the dukedom of Austria, sent 
imperial bailiffs to administer justice in the whole of 
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these cantons. The people were indignant at this attempt 
to reduce them to servitude. Three men, Stauffacher of 
Schwyz, Furst of Uri, Melchthal of Unterwalden, each 
with ten companions, met by night in a secret valley, and 
swore to assert the liberty of their country. It was, there- 
fore, the encroachments of ducal, not imperial, tyranny 
that drove these brave mountaineers to vindicate their 
independence with the sword. The encroachment which 
the confederates of Gruttli pledged themselves to with- 
stand was the attempt to degrade their land from being 
a free fief of the empire into becoming a part of the 
hereditary possessions of the House of Austria. 

William Tell, a brave and honest peasant, was the 
popular hero of this band of liberators, who, driven at 
length into open rebellion by a series of insults offered to 
them by Gessler, the Austrian bailiff of Uri, made a suc- 
cessful stand against the tyrannical Duke Albert. Several 
circumstances of his life, even his existence, have been 
doubted; but it seems clearly proved that he really shared 
in the struggles and deliverance of his country. Born at 
Burghen, in the canton of Uri, he married the daughter 
of Walter Furst of Altinghausen, who had taken the 
oath (7th Sept. 1307) at the Gruttli with Arnold de 
Melchthal and Werner de Stauffacher. Gessler had 
caused to be fixed upon a pole in the market-place of 
Altorf a hat (the ducal hat according to John de Mul- 
ler), commanding the Swiss to bow their heads while 
passing it. Tell indignantly refused to obey that humiliate 
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ing order. The tyrant, furious at the audacity of the 
recusant, compelled him, under pain of death, to shoot 
an arrow, at a distance of one hundred and twenty paces, 
through an apple placed upon the head of the youngest 
of his boys (18th Nov. 1307). Tell shot so true that he 
pierced the apple without harming his son. Gessler then 
perceiving a second arrow hidden beneath his belt, asked 
him what it was for. Tell would have excused himself by 
saying that it was the common custom of archers; but 
Gessler, seeing him confused, pressed him to disclose the 
real reason, promising that, whatever he might say, his 
life should be safe. “Well, then,” replied William Tell, T ell's bold 
“I will speak the truth. If I had slain my son, the second defiance. 
arrow should have pierced thy heart.” “I promised thee 
thy life,” replied Gessler; “but since thou art thus evil 
disposed toward me, I will send thee to a place where 
thou shalt never see sun or moon more.” Gessler then 
caused him to be loaded with chains, and thrown into a 
boat; and, fearing lest he should be rescued by his com- 
panions, he determined to conduct him himself to the 
strong fortress of Kussnacht. They embarked upon the 
lake of the Four Cantons; and scarcely were they in front 
of the Gruttli than the jocher, an impetuous wind from 
the south which often blows in dtese regions, raised a 
violent storm, which rendered the small skiff unman- 
ageable. Tell was known to be a skilful boatman, and he 
averred that he could steer the skiff to a point where they 
could land safely. Gessler, terrified, consented to his 
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chains being taken off, and trusted him with the helm. 
Tell directed the boat shoreward toward a rocky plat- 
form which still bears the name of Tell’s Leap, situated 
on the Schwyz shore. There, snatching his bow, he 
sprang ashore from the skiff, thrusting it back with his 
foot, thereby leaving his enemy exposed to the fury of 
the waves. Gessler, however, escaped also, and continued 
his way by land toward Kussnacht. Tell waited for him 
by the roadside, until he had entered a hollow, woody 
pass, and, watching his opportunity, took a steady aim 
at the tyrant, and sent an arrow through his heart. After 
this exploit, Tell’s life becomes obscure. We learn only 
that he fought in the battle of Morgarten (1315), and 
that he died at Bingen, receiver of the church of that 
city, in 1354. His death was another devoted act, for he 
perished in an attempt to save a child who had fallen 
into a torrent. The Governor of Uri decreed that, on the 
anniversary of his death, a sermon should be delivered at 
the spot where stood the house of Tell, “our beloved citi- 
zen, and restorer of our liberties, in eternal memory of 
Heaven’s benefits, and the happy deeds of the hero.” 
Thirty years later a chapel was built upon the site on 
which that house had stood. 

[The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem are established 
at Rhodes in 1310, which emerges into fame and opul- 
ence.] 
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T HE Order of Knights Templars had arisen dur- 
ing the first fervor of the Crusades; and uniting 
the two qualities, the most popular in that age, Their early 
devotion and valor, and exercising both in the most piety. 
popular of all enterprises, the defence of the Holy Land, 
they had made rapid advances in credit and authority, 
and had acquired, from the piety of the faithful, ample 
possessions in every country of Europe, especially in 
France. Their great riches, joined to the course of time, 
had, by degrees, relaxed the severity of these virtues; and 
the Templars had in a great measure lost that popularity 
which first raised them to honor and distinction. Ac- 
quainted from experience with the fatigues and dangers 
of those fruitless expeditions to th<* East, they rather 
chose to enjoy in ease their opulent revenues in Europe: 
and being all men of birdi, educated, according to the 
custom of that age, without any tincture of letters, they 
scorned the ignoble occupations of a monastic life, and 
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passed their time wholly in the fashionable amusements 
of hunting, gallantry, and the pleasures of the table. 
Their rival order, that of St. John of Jerusalem, whose 
poverty had as yet preserved them from like corruptions, 
still distinguished themselves by their enterprises against 
the infidels, and succeeded to all the popularity, which 
was lost by the indolence and luxury of the Templars. 
But though these reasons had weakened the foundations 
of this Order, once so celebrated and revered, the imme- 
diate cause of their destruction proceeded from the cruel 
and vindictive spirit of Philip the Fair, who, having en- 
tertained a private disgust against some eminent Temp- 
lars, determined to gratify at once his avidity and 
revenge, by involving the whole Order in an undis- 
tinguished ruin. On no better information than that of 
two knights, condemned by their superiors to perpetual 
imprisonment for their vices and profligacy, he ordered 
on one day all the Templars in France to be committed 
to prison, and imputed to them such enormous and ab- 
surd crimes as are sufficient of themselves to destroy all 
the credit of the acquisition. Besides their being uni- 
versally charged with murder, robbery, and vices the 
most shocking to nature; every one, it was pretended, 
whom they received into their order, was obliged to re- 
nounce his Saviour, to spit upon the cross, and to join to 
this impiety the superstition of worshipping a gilded 
head, which was secredy kept in one of their houses at 
Marseilles. They also initiated, it was said, every candi- 
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date by such infamous rites, as could serve to no other 
purpose than to degrade the Order in his eyes, and de- 
stroy forever the authority of all his superiors over him. 
Above a hundred of these unhappy gentlemen were put 
to the question, in order to extort from them a confession 
of their guilt; the more obstinate perished in the hands 
of their tormentors: several, to procure immediate ease in 
the violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever 
was required of them: forged confessions were imputed 
to others: and Philip, as if their guilt were now certain, 
proceeded to a confiscation of all their treasures? But no 
sooner were the Templars relieved from their tortures, 
than, preferring the most cruel execution to a life with 
infamy, they disavowed their confessions, exclaimed 
against the forgeries, justified the innocence of their 
Order, and appealed to all the gallant actions performed 
by them in ancient or later times, as a full apology for 
their conduct. The tyrant, enraged at this disappoint- 
ment, and thinking himself now engaged in honor to 
proceed to extremities, ordered fifty -four of them, whom 
he branded as relapsed heretics, to perish by the punish- 
ment of fire in his capital: great numbers expired after 
a like manner in other parts of the kingdom: and when 
he found that the perseverance of these unhappy victims, 
in justifying to the last their innocence, had made deep 
impression on the spectators, he endeavored to overcome 
the constancy of the Templars by new inhumanities. The 
grand master of the Order, John de Molay, and another 
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great officer, brother to the sovereign of Dauphiny, were 
conducted to a scaffold, erected before the church of 
Notre Dame, at Paris: a full pardon was offered them on 
the one hand; the fire, destined for their execution, was 
shown them on the other: these gallant nobles still per- 
sisted in the protestations of their own innocence and 
that of their Order; and were instantly hurried into the 
flames by the executioner. 

In all this barbarous injustice Clement V., who was 
the creature of Philip, and then resided in France, fully 
concurred; and without examining a witness, or making 
any inquiry into the truth of facts, he summarily, by the 
plenitude of his apostolic power, abolished the whole 
Order. The Templars all over Europe were thrown into 
prison; their conduct underwent a strict scrutiny; the 
power of their enemies still pursued and oppressed them; 
but nowhere, except in France, were the smallest traces 
of their guilt pretended to be found. England sent an 
ample testimony of their piety and morals; but as the 
Order was now annihilated, the knights were distributed 
into several convents, and their possessions were, by com- 
mand of the Pope, transferred to the Order of St. John. 
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B ANNOCKBURN, like the Relief of Orleans, or 
Marathon, was one of the decisive battles of the 
world. History hinged upon it. If England won, 
Scotland might have dwindled into the condition of Ire- 
land, — for Edward II. was not likely to aim at a states- 
manlike policy of union, in his father’s manner. Could 
Scotland have accepted union at the first Edward’s 
hands; could he have refrained from his mistreatment 
(as we must think it) of Balliol, the fortunes of the isle 
of Britain might have been happier. But had Scotland 
been trodden down at Bannockburn, the fortunes of the 
isle might well have been worse. 

The singular and certain fact is, that Bannockburn 
was fought on a point of chivalry, on a rule in a game. 
England must “touch bar,” relieve Stirling, as in some 
child’s pastime. To the securing of the castle, the central 
gate of Scotland, north and south, England put forth her 
whole strength. Bruce had no choice but to concentrate 
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all the power of a now, at last, united realm, and to stand 
just where he did stand. His enemies knew his purpose: 
by May 27, writs informed England that the Scots were 
gathering on heights and morasses inaccessible to cavalry. 
If ever Edward showed energy, it was in preparing for 
the appointed Midsummer Day of 1314. The “Rotuli 
Scotiae” contain several pages of his demands for men, 
horses, wines, hay, grain, provisions, and ships. Endless 
letters were sent to master mariners and magistrates 
of towns. The King appealed to his beloved Irish 
chiefs, O’Donnells, O’Flyns, O’Hanlens, MacMahons, 
M’Carthys, Kellys, O’Reillys, and O’Briens, and to 
Hiberniae Magnates, Anglico genere ortos, Butlers, 
Blounts, De Lacys, Powers, and Russells. John of Argyll 
was made admiral of the western fleet, and was asked to 
conciliate the Islesmen, who, under Angus Og, were 
rallying to Bruce. The numbers of men engaged on 
either side in this war can not be ascertained. Each king- 
dom had a year wherein to muster and arm. 

“Then all that worthy were to fight 
Of Scotland, set all hale their might;” 

while Barbour makes Edward assemble, not only 

“His own chivalry 
That was so great it was ferly,” 

but also knights of France and Hainault, Bretagne and 
Gascony, Wales, Ireland, and Aquitaine. The whole 
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English force is said to have exceeded 100,000, 40,000 of 
whom were cavalry, including 3,000 horses “barded from 
counter to tail,” armed against stroke of sword or point 
of spear. The baggage-train was endless, bearing tents, 
harness, and “apparel of chamber and hall,” wine, wax, 
and all the luxuries of Edward’s manner of campaigning, 
including animalia, perhaps lions. Thus the English ad- 
vanced from Berwick — 

“Banners right fairly flaming 
And pensels to the wind waving.” 

On June 23, Bruce heard that the English host had 
streamed out of Edinburgh, where the dismantled castle 
was no safe hold, and were advancing on Falkirk. Bruce 
had summoned Scotland to tryst in the Torwood, 
whence he could retreat at pleasure, if, after all, retreat 
he must. The Fiery Cross, red with the blood of a sacri- 
ficed goat, must have flown through the whole of the 
Celtic land. Lanarkshire, Douglasdale, and Ettrick For- 
est were mustered under the banner of Douglas, the 
mullets not yet enriched with the royal heart. The men 
of Moray followed their new earl, Randolph, the adven- 
turous knight who scaled the rock of the Casde of the 
Maidens. Renfrewshire, Bute, and Ayr were under the 
fesse chequy of young Walter Stewart. Bruce had gath- 
ered his own Carrick men, and Angus Og led the wild 
levies of the Isles. Of stout spearmen, and fleet-footed 
clansmen, Bruce had abundance; but what were his 
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archers to the archers of England, or his five hundred 
horse under Keith, the Marischal, to the rival knights of 
England, Hainault, Guienne, and Almayne? 

Battles, however, are won by heads, as well as by hearts 
and hands. The victor of Glen Trool and Cruachan and 
Loudon Hill knew every move in the game, while Ran- 
dolph and Douglas were experts in making one man do 
the work of five. Bruce, too, had choice of ground, and 
the ground suited him well. 

To reach Stirling the English must advance by their 
left, along the so-called Roman way, through the village 
of St. Ninian’s, or by the right, through the Carse, partly 
inclosed, and much broken, in drainless days, by reedy 
lochans. Bruce did not make his final dispositions till he 
learned that the English meant to march by the former 
route. He then chose ground where his front was de- 
fended, first by the little burn of Bannock, which at one 
point winds through a cleugh with steep banks, and next 
by two morasses, Halbert’s bog and Milton bog. What is 
now arable ground may have been a loch in old days, 
and these two marshes were then impassable by a col- 
umn of attack. Between Charter’s Hall (where Edward 
had his headquarters) and Park’s Mill was a marge of 
firm soil, along which a column could pass, in scrubby 
country, and between the bogs was a sort of bridge of dry 
land. By these two avenues the English might assail the 
Scottish lines. These approaches Bruce is said to have 
rendered difficult by pitfalls, and even by calthrops to 
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maim the horses. It is whispered that calthrops for tour- 
ists are occasionally manufactured by modern local enter- 
prise. He determined to fight on foot, the wooded 
country being difficult for horsemen, and the foe being 
infinitely superior in cavalry. His army was arranged in 
four “battles,” with Randolph to lead the vaward, and 
watch against any attempt to throw cavalry into Stirling. 
Edward Bruce commanded the division on the right, 
next the Torwood. Walter Stewart, a lad, with Douglas, 
led the third division. Bruce himself and Angus Og, 
with the men of Carrick and the Celts, were in die rear. 
Bruce had no mind to take the offensive, and, a& at the 
Battle of the Standard, to open the fight with a charge 
of impetuous mountaineers. On Sunday morning mass 
was said, and men shrived them. 

“They thought to die in the melee, 

Or else to set their country free.” 

They ate but bread and water, for it was the vigil of St. 
John. News came that the English had moved out of 
Falkirk, and Douglas and the Stev'ard brought tidings 
of the great and splendid host that was rolling north. 
Bruce bade them make little of it in the hearing of the 
army. Meanwhile Philip de Mowbray, who commanded 
in Stirling, had ridden forth to meet and counsel Ed- 
ward. His advice was to come no nearer: perhaps a tech- 
nical relief was held to have already been secured by the 
presence of the army. Mowbray was not heard — “the 
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young men” would not listen. Gloucester, with the van, 
entered the park, where he was met, as we shall see, and 
Clifford, Beaumont, and Sir Thomas Grey, with three 
hundred horsemen, skirted the wood where Randolph 
was posted, a clear way lying before them to the casde of 
Stirling. 

Bruce had seen this movement, and told Randolph 
that “a rose of his chaplet was fallen,” the phrase attest- 
ing the King’s love of chivalrous romance. To pursue 
horsemen with infantry seemed vain enough; but Ran- 
dolph moved out of cover, thinking perhaps that knight? 
so adventurous would refuse no chance to fight. If this 
was his thought, he reckoned well. Beaumont cried to 
his knights, “Give ground, leave them fair field.” Grey 
hinted that the Scots were in too great force, and Beau- 
mont answered, “If you fear, fly!” “Sir,” said Sir 
Thomas, “for fear I fly not this day ! ” and so spurred in 
between Beaumont and D’Eyncourt and galloped on the 
spears. D’Eyncourt was slain, Grey was unhorsed and 
taken. The hundred lances of Beaumont then circled 
Randolph’s spearmen round about on every side, but the 
spears kept back the horses. Swords, maces, and knives 
were thrown; all was done as by the French cavalry 
against our squares at Waterloo, and all as vainly. The 
hedge of steel was unbroken, and, in the hot sun of June, 
a mist of dust and heat brooded over the batde. 

“Sic mirkness 
In the air above them was,” 
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as when the sons of Thetis and the Dawn fought under 
the walls of windy Troy. Douglas beheld the distant 
cloud, and rode to Bruce, imploring leave to hurry to 
Randolph’s aid. “I will not break my ranks for him,” 
said Bruce; yet Douglas had his will. But the English 
wavered, seeing his line advance, and thereon Douglas 
halted his men, lest Randolph should lose renown. Be- 
holding this, the spearmen of Randolph, in their turn, 
charged and drove the weary English horse and their 
disheartened riders. Meanwhile Edward had halted his 
main force to consider whether they should fight or rest. The Eng- 
But Gloucester’s party, knowing nothing of his halt, had ^ tsh f a ^ 
advanced into the wooded park; and Bruce rode down bac ^' 
to the right in armor, and with a gold coronal on his 
basnet, but mounted on a mere palfrey. To the front of 
the English van, under Gloucester and Hereford, rode 
Sir Henry Bohun, a bow-shot beyond his company. 
Recognizing the King, who was arraying his ranks, Bo- 
hun sped down upon him, apparently hoping to take 

him “He thought that he should well lightly 
Win him, and have him at his will.” 

But Bruce, in this fatal moment, when history hung on Bruce kills 
his hand and eye, uprose in his stirrups and clove Bo- Sir Henry 
hun’s helmet, the axe breaking in that stroke. It was a Bohun ' 
desperate but a winning blow: Bruce’s spears advanced, 
and the English van withdrew in half superstitious fear 
of the omen. His lords blamed Bruce, but — 
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“The King has answer made them none, 

But turned about the axe-shaft, wha 
Was with the stroke broken in twa.” 

Initium malorum hoc (“this was the beginning of evil”), 
says the English chronicler. 

After this double success in the Quatre Bras of the 
Scottish Waterloo, Bruce, according to Barbour, offered 
to his men their choice of withdrawal or of standing it 
out. The great general might well be of doubtful mind 
— was to-morrow to bring a second and more fatal Fal- 
kirk? The army of Scotland was protected, as Wallace’s 
army at Falkirk had been, by difficult ground. But the 
English archers might again rain their blinding showers 
of shafts into the broad mark offered by the clumps of 
spears, and again the English knights might break 
through the shaken ranks. Bruce had but a few squad- 
rons of horse — could they be trusted to scatter the bow- 
men of the English forests, and to escape a flank charge 
from the far heavier cavalry of Edward? On the whole, 
was not the old strategy best, the strategy of retreat? So 
Bruce may have pondered. He had brought his men to 
the ring, and they voted for dancing. Meanwhile the 
English rested on a marshy plain “outre Bannockburn” 
in sore discomfiture, says Grey. He must mean south of 
Bannockburn, taking the point of view of his father, at 
that hour a captive in Bruce’s camp. He tells us that the 
Scots meant to retire “into the Lennox, a right strong 
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country” (this confirms, in a way, Barbour’s tale of 
Bruce suggesting retreat), when Sir Alexander Seton, 
deserting Edward’s camp, advised Bruce of the English 
lack of spirit, and bade him face the foe next day. To 
retire, indeed, was Bruce’s, as it had been Wallace’s, nat- 
ural policy. The English would soon be distressed for 
want of supplies; on the other hand, they had clearly 
made no arrangements for an orderly retreat, if they lost 
the day: with Bruce this was a motive for fighting them. 

The advice of Seton prevailed: the Scots would stand 
their ground. 

The sun of Midsummer Day rose on the rite -of the 
mass done in front of the Scottish lines. Men breakfasted, 
and Bruce knighted Douglas, the Steward, and others of 
his nobles. The host then moved out of the wood, and The Scot- 
the standards rose above the spears of the schiltrons. ttsh host 
Edward Bruce held the right wing; Randolph the advances - 
centre; the left, under Douglas and the Steward, rested 
on St. Ninian’s. Bruce, as he had arranged, was in re- 
serve with Carrick and the Isles. “Will these men fight?” 
asked Edward, and Sir Ingram replied that such was 
their intent. He advised that the English should make 
a feigned retreat, when the Scots would certainly break 
their ranks — 

“Then prick we on them hardily.” 

Edward rejected this old ruse, which probably would 
not have beguiled the Scottish leader. The Scots then 
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knelt for a moment of prayer, as the Abbot of Inchafray 
bore the crucifix along the line; but they did not kneel 
to Edward. His van, under Gloucester, fell on Edward 
Bruce’s division, where there was hand-to-hand fighting, 
broken lances, dying chargers, the rear ranks of Glouces- 
ter pressing vainly on the front ranks, unable to deploy 
for the straitness of the ground. Meanwhile, Randolph’s 
men moved forward slowly, with extended spears, “as 
they were plunged in the sea” of charging knights. 
Douglas and the Steward were also engaged, and the 
“hideous shower” of arrows were ever raining from the 
bows of England. This must have been the crisis of the 
fight, according to Barbour, and Bruce bade Keith with 
his five hundred horse charge the English archers on the 
flank. The bowmen do not seem to have been defended 
by pikes; they fell beneath the lances of the Marischal, 
as the archers of Ettrick had fallen at Falkirk. The Scot- 
tish archers now took heart, and loosed into the crowded 
and reeling ranks of England, while the flying bowmen 
of the South clashed against and confused the English 
charge. Then Scottish archers took to their steel sperthes 
(who ever loved to come to hand strokes), and hewed 
into the mass of the English, so that the field, whither 
Bruce brought up his reserves to support Edward Bruce 
on the right, was a mass of wild confused fighting. In 
this mellay the great body of the English army could do 
no stroke, swaying helplessly as Southern knights or 
Northern spears won some feet of ground. So, in the 
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space between Halbert’s Bog and the burn, the mellay 
rang and wavered, the long spears of the Scottish ranks 
unbroken, and pushing forward, the ground before them 
so covered with fallen men and horses that the English 
advance was clogged and crushed between the resistance 
in front and the pressure behind. 

“God will have a stroke in every fight,” says the ro- 
mance of Malory. While discipline was lost, and Eng- 
land was trusting to sheer weight and “who will pound 
longest,” a fresh force, banners displayed, were seen 
rushing down the Gillies’ Hill, beyond the Scottish right. 
The English could deem no less than that this multitude 
were tardy levies from beyond the Spey, above all when 
the slogans rang out from the fresh advancing host. It 
was a body of yeomen, shepherds, and camp-followers, 
who could no longer remain and gaze when fighting 
and plunder were in sight. With blankets fastened to 
cut saplings for banner-poles, they ran down to the con- 
flict. The King saw them, and well knew that the mo- 
ment had come: he pealed his ensenye (called his battle- 
cry); faint hearts of England failed; men turned, 
trampling through the hardy warriors who still stood 
and died; the knights who rode at Edward’s rein strove 
to draw him toward the castle of Stirling. But now the 
foremost knights of Edward Bruce’s division, charging 
on foot, had fought their way to the English King, and 
laid hands on the rich trappings of his horse. Edward 
cleared his way with strokes of his mace, his horse was 
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stabbed, but a fresh mount was found for him. Even 
Sir Giles dc Argentine, the third best knight on ground, 
bade Edward fly to Stirling Castle. “For me, I am not 
of custom to fly,” he said, “nor shall I do so now. God 
keep you!” Thereon he spurred into the press, crying 
“Argentine!” and died among die spears. None held 
their ground for England. The burn was choked with 
fallen men and horses, so that folk might pass dry-shod 
over it. The country-people fell on and slew. If Bruce 
had possessed more cavalry, not an Englishman would 
have reached the Tweed. Edward, as Argentine bade 
him, rode to Stirling, but Mowbray told him that there 
he would be but a captive king. He spurred South, with 
five hundred horse, Douglas following with sixty, so 
close that no Englishman might alight but was slain or 
taken. Laurence de Abernethy, with eighty horse, was 
riding to join the English, but turned, and, with Doug- 
las, pursued them. Edward reached Dunbar, whence he 
took boat for Berwick. In his terror he vowed to build 
a college of Carmelites, students in theology. It is Oriel 
College to-day, with a Scot for Provost. Among those 
who fell on the English side were the son of the Red 
Comyn, Gloucester, Clifford, Harcourt, Courtenay, and 
seven hundred other gentlemen of coat-armor were slain. 
Hereford (later), with Angus, Umfraville, and Sir 
Thomas Grey were among the prisoners. Stirling, of 
course, surrendered. 

The sun of Midsummer Day set on men wounded 
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and weary, but victorious and free. The task of Wallace 
was accomplished. To many of the combatants not the 
least agreeable result of Bannockburn was the unprece- 
dented abundance of booty. When campaigning, Ed- 
ward denied himself nothing. His wardrobe and arms; 
his enormous and, apparently, well-supplied array of 
food- wagons; his ecclesiastical vestments for the celebra- 
tion of victory; his plate; his siege-artillery; his military Magnificent 
chests, with all the jewelry of his young minion knights, booty. 
fell into the hands of the Scots. Down to Queen Mary’s 
reign we read, in inventories, about costly vestments 
“from the fight at Bannockburn.” In Scotland it rained 
ransoms. The “Rotuli Scoriae,” in 1314 full of Edward’s 
preparation for war, in 1315 are rich in safe-conducts for 
men going into Scotland to redeem prisoners. One of 
these, the brave Sir Marmaduke Twenge, renowned at 
Stirling Bridge, hid in the woods on Midsummer’s 
Night, and surrendered to Bruce next day. The King 
gave him gifts, and set him free unransomed. Indeed, 
the clemency of Bruce after his success is courteously 
acknowledged by the English chroniclers. 

This victory was due to Edward’s incompetence, as 
well as to the excellent dispositions and indomitable cour- 
age of Bruce, and to “the intolerable axes” of his men. 

No measures had been taken by Edward to secure a Causes of 
retreat. Only one rally, at “the Bloody Fauld,” is re- tbe defeat. 
ported. The English fought wildly, their measures being 
laid on the strength of a confidence which, after the 
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skirmishes of Sunday, June 23, they no longer enter- 
tained. They suffered what, at Agincourt, Cre^y, Poic- 
tiers, and Verneuil, their descendants were to inflict. 
Horses and banners, gay armor and chivalric trappings, 
were set at naught by the sperthes and spears of infantry 
acting on favorable ground. From the dust and reek of 
that burning day of June, Scotland emerged a people, 
firm in a glorious memory. Out of weakness she was 
made strong, being strangely led through paths of little 
promise since the day when Bruce’s dagger-stroke at 
Dumfries closed from him the path of returning. 

[In 1328, on the death of the last male issue of Philip 
the Fair, the Salic Law is enforced and the French crown 
passes to the house of Valois. Edward III. of England 
in 1 337 lays claim to the crown; and the Hundred 
Years’ War begins.] 
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THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 
(a*d. 1343-1669) 

Richard Lodge 


T HE word “hansa,” when wc find it first in the 
Gothic Bible of Ulfila, signifies a military as- 
semblage or troop. From this comes the general 
sense of union, and especially in the Middle Ages of Definition 
union for mercantile purposes. A later but less important of Hansa. 
meaning is that of a tax paid by traders for the right of 
forming such a union. 

The Hansa, the league which ultimately over- 
shadowed all rivals and usurped the name for itself, was 
no intentional creation, and we can fix no exact date for 
its origin. It arose gradually from two elements, the 
union of German merchants abroad, and the union of 
German towns at home. 

The first impulse to mercantile union came from the 
dangers of travelling in the early Middle Ages. In those 
days mariners had neither chart nor compass to guide 
their course, and were forced to creep timidly along the 
shore and to avoid as much as possible the open sea. The 
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merchant had also to dread more positive dangers than 
those of storm and wreck. The coasts of northern Ger- 
many harbored numbers of rovers and pirates, who re- 
garded the peaceful trader as their natural prey. To 
increase their powers of resistance, it was usual for mer- 
chants to undertake their voyages in more or less numer- 
ous companies. The union thus begun on sea was still 
further cemented on land. In those days law was per- 
sonal and not territorial. The foreign merchant had no 
share in the law of the land where he sojourned; he 
brought with him his own law, and administered it as 
best he could. The legal customs of northern Germany 
were substantially alike; and this similarity strengthened 
the bonds of union among the merchants who found 
themselves for a time settled in a foreign land. More- 
over, the state of trade frequently required a long stay, 
and sometimes a depositing of goods among strangers. 
This led in time to the acquisition of common posses- 
sions abroad, lodgings, storehouses, etc. This common 
depot, or “factory,” became the central point of the 
union or Hansa formed by the merchants. The union 
soon received a corporative constitution. At its head 
stood the elders, whose chief functions were to adminis- 
ter justice and to represent the society in its relations to 
the natives of the country. It was by means of these 
orderly unions that the German merchants obtained 
their important privileges, chiefly advantages in trade 
and taxes, from the people among whom they sojourned. 
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The most important German mercantile settlements 
were founded in Wisby, the capital of Gothland, Lon- 
don, Novgorod, Bergen, and Bruges. Wisby was the The 
central point of the Baltic trade; the other towns repre- tm P 0Ka ** 
sent the four extreme points of North-German com- set 1 i ements 
merce. Wisby differed from the other settlements in the 
fact that the Germans there were not merchants making 
a temporary visit, but were real settlers living side by 
side with the native population. Novgorod was a mere 
colony of the German settlement in Wisby, and never 
held an independent position. Bergen was comparatively 
unimportant, and the German “counter” in Bruges was 
not formed until some amount of union had been at- 
tained at home. But in the German colony in London 
the majority of the members were merely passing traders, 
who remained citizens of their native towns. It was, 
therefore, the London Hansa which exercised the great- 
est influence on the growth of the town league. 

In the reign of Edgar we find the “people of the Em- 
peror” occupying a prominent position in London trade, 
and joined in a lasting league. The members of this Importune « 
league came mostly from Cologne, the first German of Cologne. 
town which obtained great importance both at home 
and abroad. Its citizens possessed at an early date a guild- 
hall of their own, and all Germans who wished to trade 
with England had to join their guild. This soon included 
merchants from Dortmund, Soest, and Munster, in 
Westphalia; from Utrecht, Stavern, and Groningen, in 
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the Netherlands; and from Bremen and Hamburg on 
the North Sea. But when, at the beginning of the Thir- 
teenth Century, the rapidly rising town of Liibeck 
wished to be admitted into the guild, every effort was 
made to keep her out. The intervention of the Emperor 
Frederick II. was powerless to overcome the dread felt 
by Cologne toward a possible rival to its supremacy. But 
this obstacle to the extension of the league was soon 
overcome. In 1260, a charter of Henry III. assured pro- 
tection to all German merchants. A few years later Ham- 
burg and Liibeck were allowed to form their own guilds. 
The Hansa of Cologne, which had long been the only 
guild, now sinks to the position of a branch Hansa, and 
has to endure others with equal privileges. Over all the 
branch Hansas rises the “Hansa Alamanniae,” first men- 
tioned in 1282. 

The opposition to the exclusive pretensions of Cologne 
was chiefly the work of Liibeck, and with the rise of 
Liibeck we must connect the second element, the inter- 
nal political element, which contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Hansa. The old capitals of German trade, 
Cologne and Wisby, took their stand on the unions of 
German merchants abroad. In opposition to them 
Liibeck found support in home alliances, in its league 
with Hamburg and with the Wendish towns. The alli- 
ance between Liibeck and Hamburg is generally, and 
with some truth, given as the origin of the Hanseatic 
League. It was well fitted to play this part. These two 
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towns commanded the commerce of the North Sea and 
the Baltic. By taking the land route between them, a 
merchant could avoid the dangerous passage of the 
Sound or the Belts, and could evade the Sound dues 
which were often exacted by the Danish kings. The 
first alliance between the two towns, for which there is 
no exact date, had for its object the defence of the roads 
between them. From that came agreements as to mutual 
legal security, and thence they advanced to common po- 
litical action in London and in Flanders. 

The league between Liibeck and Hamburg was not 
the only, and possibly not the first, league amori£ the 
German towns. But it gradually absorbed all the others. 
Besides the influence of foreign commercial interests 
there were other motives which compelled the towns to 
union. The chief of these were the protection of com- 
mercial routes both by sea and land, and the vindication 
of town independence as opposed to the claims of the 
landed aristocracy. 

In the Fourteenth Century the Hansa changes from 
a union of merchants abroad to a league of towns at 
home. In 1330, mention is first made of the Hanse 
towns, where before it had been the Hanse merchants. 
In 1343, the league is first designated as the Hansa by 
a foreign prince, Magnus of Norway, and thus acquires 
a diplomatic position as a united state. In 1356, a statute 
about mercantile privileges at Bruges is made, not by 
the German merchants, but by the towns themselves, 
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through their representatives assembled at Bruges. 
Henceforth the town-league subordinates to itself the 
mercantile unions; the factories and depots of the mer- 
chants lose their independence, and become the “coun- 
ters,” as they are called, of the Hanse towns. 

The league thus formed would scarcely have held long 
together or displayed any real federal unity but for the 
pressure of external dangers. The true function of the 
Hansa, and especially of the Baltic towns, was to con- 
duct the commerce between the east and west of north- 
ern Europe. But the geographical position of the Scandi- 
navian countries enabled them to interpose a bar to this 
commerce. Thus from an early period the Hansa stood 
in a position of watchful hostility toward those coun- 
tries. It was the careful maintenance of this watch over 
the Baltic which gave Liibeck its position in the League, 
and which gave the League its political, as contrasted 
with its mercantile, character. 

From 1361 we can date the regular meetings of the 
general assemblies, whose acts ( Recesse ) have been pre- 
served in the archives at Lubeck. These assemblies met 
once a year about midsummer, usually but not exclu- 
sively at Liibeck. They were attended by representatives 
of the various towns, but no one below the rank of 
councillor could act as representative. The League always 
endeavored to retain its aristocratic character. The as- 
semblies busied themselves with all the details of foreign 
policy as well as of internal management. The penalty 
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for non-observance of their decrees was expulsion from 
the League ( Verhansung ). The chief offence which 
brought this punishment on a town was the admission 
of democratic tendencies. The struggle between the arti- 
sans and the old burgher families, which is so important 
a feature of European history in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries, necessarily affected the Hansa 
towns. It was for admitting artisans to the council that 
Brunswick was expelled from the League in 1375, and 
was not readmitted till 1380, when the old constitution 
was restored. 

The composition of the League was always fluctuat- 
ing, and it is impossible to say at any fixed time how 
many members it contained. The towns lay scattered 
over a large territory, extending from Revel to the 
Scheldt, and their interests, both territorial and commer- 
cial, must have often clashed. It was only in time of 
danger that the League displayed any real consistency. 
The wonder lies, not in the dissensions which sprang up 
among the towns, but in the fact that for three centuries 
they did in a manner hold together, and not infrequently 
sacrificed their individual advantages for the common 
good. 

With the Sixteenth Century the Hansa begins really 
to decline. The English and Dutch proved formidable 
rivals for the commercial supremacy in northern Eu- 
rope. Henry VII. secured, in 1489, a treaty from Hans 
of Denmark, which gave England the right of com- 
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merce in the northern seas, and which enabled English 
merchants to found mercantile establishments in the 
ports. The herrings no longer came in crowds to the 
Swedish and Norwegian coasts, where the members of 
the Hansa had so long held a practical monopoly of the 
fisheries. These fish made at this time one of their period- 
ical changes of course, and went to the coasts of Holland. 
The Dutch were not slow to grasp at the advantages thus 
offered to them. Another great blow was dealt to Han- 
seatic commerce by the grand discoveries of the age. 
Most of the German towns were out of the way of the 
new commercial routes, and could scarcely hope to hold 
their own with more favorably situated countries. 

Besides these causes of decline, the domestic position 
of the Hanse towns had altered very much for the worse. 
While in other countries the power of the feudal nobles 
had fallen before the rapid rise of die monarchy, aided 
by the sympathy of the commons, in Germany alone the 
power of the princes had constantly increased, at the 
expense of both king and people. The Reformation and 
the consequent secularization of church property in 
northern Germany only served to strengthen the hands 
of the lay princes. Such a state of things was fatal to the 
independence of a town league which had always stood 
opposed to the lawless independence of the nobles. 
Gradually most of the towns fell off from the League. 
Foreign countries triumphed at the fall of their formerly 
successful rival. In Elizabeth’s reign the Hanse mer- 
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chants in London lost the privileges which they had held 
since the time of Henry III. 

Religious disturbances and the fearful disasters of the 
Thirty Years’ War completed the work thus begun. The 
peace of Westphalia restored the form but not the reality 
of the League. In 1669, the last general assembly was 
held. Henceforth the name of Hanse towns was kept by 
Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, but it was to designate 
their independence, not their union. 
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BATTLE OF CRECY 
(a.d. 1346) 

David Hume 


I T is natural to think that Philip, at the head of so 
vast an army, was impatient to take revenge on the 
English, and to prevent the disgrace to which he 
must be exposed if an inferior enemy should be allowed, Philip see\s 
after ravaging so great a part of his kingdom, to escape rev en S e • 
with impunity. Edward also was sensible that such must 
be the object of the French monarch; and as he had ad- 
vanced but a little way before his enemy, he saw the 
danger of precipitating his march over the plains of 
Picardy, and of exposing his rear to the insults of the 
numerous cavalry, in which the French camp abounded. 

He took, therefore, a prudent resolution: he chose his 
ground with advantage, near the village of Crecy; he 
disposed his army in excellent order ; he determined to 
await in tranquillity the arrival of the enemy; and he 
hoped that their eagerness to engage and to prevent his 
retreat after all their past disappointments, would hurry 
them on to some rash and ill-concerted action. He drew 
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up his army on a gentle ascent, and divided them into 
three lines: the first was commanded by the Prince of 
Wales, and, under him, by the Earls of Warwick and 
Oxford, by Harcourt, and by the Lords Chandos, Hol- 
land, and other noblemen: the Earls of Arundel and 
Northampton, with the Lords Willoughby, Basset, Roos, 
and Sir Lewis Tufton, were at the head of the second 
line: he took to himself the command of the third di- 
vision, by which he purposed either to bring succor to 
the two first lines, or to secure a retreat in case of any 
misfortune, or to push his advantages against the enemy. 
He had likewise the precaution to throw up trenches on 
his flanks, in order to secure himself from the numerous 
bodies of the French, who might assail him from that 
quarter; and he placed all his baggage behind him in a 
wood, which he also secured by an intrenchment. 

It is related by some historians that Edward, besides 
the resources which he found in his own genius and 
presence of mind, employed also a new invention against 
the enemy, and placed in his front some pieces of artil- 
lery, the first that had yet been made use of on any re- 
markable occasion in Europe. 

The invention of artillery was at this time known in 
France as well as in England; but Philip, in his hurry 
to overtake the enemy, had probably left his cannon 
behind him, which he regarded as a useless incumbrance. 
All his other movements discovered the same impru- 
dence and precipitation. Impelled by anger, a dangerous 
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counsellor, and trusting to the great superiority of his Philip’s 
numbers, he thought that all depended on forcing an confidence. 
engagement with the English; and that, if he could once 
reach the enemy in their retreat, the victory on his side 
was certain and inevitable. He made a hasty march, in 
some confusion, from Abbeville; but after he had ad- 
vanced above two leagues, some gentlemen, whom he 
had sent before to take a view of the enemy, returned 
to him, and brought him intelligence that they had seen 
the English drawn up in great order, and awaiting his 
arrival. They therefore advised him to defer the combat 
till the ensuing day, when his army would have recov- 
ered from their fatigue, and might be disposed into 
better order than their present hurry had permitted them 
to observe. Philip assented to this counsel; but the for- 
mer precipitation of his march, and the impatience of 
the French nobility, made it impracticable for him to 
put it in execution. One division pressed upon another: 
orders to stop were not seasonably conveyed to all of French 
them: this immense body was not governed by sufficient lac k°f 
discipline to be manageable; and the French army, im- 
perfectly formed into three lines, arrived, already fa- 
tigued and disordered, in presence of the enemy. The 
first line, consisting of 15,000 Genoese crossbow-men, 
was commanded by Anthony Doria and Charles Gri- 
maldi: the second was led by the Count of Alen$on, 
brother to the King: the King himself was at the head 
of the third. Besides the French monarch, there were 
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no less than three crowned heads in this engagement: 
the King of Bohemia, the King of the Romans, his son, 
and the King of Majorca; with all the nobility and great 
vassals of the crown of France. The army now consisted 
of above 120,000 men, more than three times the num- 
ber of the enemy. But the prudence of one man was 
superior to the advantage of all this force and splendor. 

The English, on the approach of the enemy, kept their 
ranks firm and immovable; and the Genoese first began 
the attack. There had happened, a little before the en- 
gagement, a thunder-shower, which had moistened and 
relaxed the strings of the Genoese crossbows; their 
arrows, for this reason, fell short of the enemy. The 
English archers, taking their bows out of their cases, 
poured in a shower of arrows upon this multitude who 
were opposed to them, and soon threw them into dis- 
order. The Genoese fell back upon the heavy-armed 
cavalry of the Count of Alen^on; who, enraged at their 
cowardice, ordered his troops to put them to the sword. 
The artillery fired amid the crowd; the English archers 
continued to send in their arrows among them; and 
nothing was to be seen in that vast body but hurry and 
confusion, terror and dismay. The young Prince of 
Wales had the presence of mind to take advantage of 
this situation, and to lead on his line to the charge. The 
French cavalry, however, recovering somewhat their 
order, and encouraged by the example of their leader, 
made a stout resistance; and having at last cleared them- 
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selves of the Genoese runaways, advanced upon their 
enemies, and by their superior numbers began to hem 
them round. The Earls of Arundel and Northampton 
now advanced their line to sustain the Prince, who, 
ardent in his first feats of arms, set an example of valor 
which was imitated by all his followers. The battle be- 
came, for some time, hot and dangerous; and the Earl 
of Warwick, apprehensive of the event from the superior 
numbers of the French, despatched a messenger to the 
King, and entreated him to send succors to the relief of Edward 
the Prince. Edward had chosen his station on the top of is as k ed 
the hill; and he surveyed in tranquillity the Stene of 
action. When the messenger accosted him, his first ques- 
tion was, whether the Prince was slain or wounded? On 
receiving an answer in the negative, “Return,” said he, 

“to my son, and tell him that I reserve the honor of the 
day to him: I am confident that he will show himself 
worthy of the honor of knighthood which I so lately 
conferred upon him: he will be able, without my assist- 
ance, to repel the enemy.” This speech being reported 
to the Prince and his attendants, inspired them with 
fresh courage: they made an attack with redoubled vigor 
on the French, in which the Count of Alen^on was 
slain: that whole line of cavalry was thrown into dis- 
order: the riders were killed or dismounted: the Welsh 
infantry rushed into the throng, and with their long 
knives cut the throats of all who had fallen; nor was any No quarter 
quarter given that day by the victors. given. 
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The King of France advanced in vain with the rear 
to sustain the line commanded by his brother: he found 
them already discomfited; and the example of their rout 
increased the confusion which was before but too preva- 
lent in his own body. He had himself a horse killed 
under him: he was remounted; and though left almost 
alone, he seemed still determined to maintain the com- 
bat; when John of Hainault seized the reins of his bridle, 
turned about his horse, and carried him off the field of 
battle. The whole French army took to flight, and was 
followed and put to the sword, without mercy, by the 
enemy; till the darkness of the night put an end to the 
pursuit. The King, on his return to the camp, flew into 
the arms of the Prince of Wales, and exclaimed, “My 
brave son! Persevere in your honorable cause: you are 
my son; for valiantly have you acquitted yourself to- 
day: you have shown yourself worthy of empire.” 

This battle, which is known by the name of the battle 
of Crecy, began after three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
continued till evening. The next morning was foggy; 
and as the English observed that many of the enemy had 
lost their way in the night and in the mist, they em- 
ployed a stratagem to bring them into their power: they 
erected on the eminences some French standards which 
they had taken in the battle; and all who were allured 
by this false signal were put to the sword, and no quarter 
given them. In excuse for this inhumanity, it was alleged 
that the French King had given like orders to his troops; 
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but the real reason probably was, that the English, in 
their present situation, did not choose to be incumbered 
with prisoners. On the day of battle and on the ensuing, Magnitude 
there fell, by a moderate computation, 1,200 French of the 
knights, 1,400 gentlemen, 4,000 men-at-arms, besides Fr<tnch 
about 30,000 of inferior rank: many of the principal no- 
bility of France, the Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, 
the Earls of Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Aumale, were 
left on the field of battle. The kings also of Bohemia 
and Majorca were slain. The fate of the former was re- 
markable: he was blind from age; but being resolved to 
hazard his person, and set an example to others, he or- 
dered the reins of his bridle to be tied on each side to 
the horses of two gentlemen of his train; and his dead 
body, and those of his attendants, were afterward found 
among the slain, with their horses standing by them in 
that situation. His crest was three ostrich feathers; and 
his motto these German words, Ich dien (I serve): 
which the Prince of Wales and his successors adopted, in Origin of 
memorial of this great victory. The action may seem no the Prince 
less remarkable for the small loss sustained by the Eng- °j f ^ t ^ eSS 
lish, than for the great slaughter of the French: there 
were killed in it only one esquire and three knights, and 
very few of inferior rank; a demonstration, that the pru- 
dent disposition planned by Edward, and the disorderly 
attack made by the French, had rendered the whole 
rather a route than a battle; which was indeed the com- 
mon case with engagements in those times. 
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The great prudence of Edward appeared not only in 
obtaining this memorable victory, but in the measures 
which he pursued after it. Not elated by his present pros- 
perity, so far as to expect the total conquest of France, or 
even that of any considerable provinces; he purposed 
only to secure such an easy entrance into that kingdom 
as might afterward open the way to more moderate ad- 
vantages. He knew the extreme distance of Guienne: he 
had experienced the difficulty and uncertainty of pene- 
trating on the side of the Low Countries, and had al- 
ready lost much of his authority over Flanders by the 
death of D’Arteville, who had been murdered by the 
populace themselves, his former partisans, on his at- 
tempting to transfer the sovereignty of that province to 
the Prince of Wales. The King, therefore, limited his 
ambition to the conquest of Calais: and after die interval 
of a few days, which he employed in interring die slain, 
he marched with his victorious army, and presented him- 
self before the place. 
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Henry Hallam 

R OME itself was, throughout the Middle Ages, 

very little disposed to acquiesce in the govern- Internal 
w ment of her bishop. His rights were indefinite, stateo f 
and unconfirmed by positive law; the Emperor was long 
sovereign, the people always meant to be free. Besides 
die common causes of insubordination and anarchy 
among the Italians, which applied equally to the capital 
city, other sentiments more peculiar to Rome preserved a 
continual, though not uniform, influence for many cen- 
turies. There still remained enough, in the wreck of diat 
vast inheritance, to swell the bosoms of her citizens with 
a consciousness of their own dignity. They bore the 
venerable name, they contemplated the monuments of 
art and empire, and forgot, in the illusions of national 
pride, that the tutelar gods of the buildings were de- 
parted forever. About die middle of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, these recollections were heightened by the elo- Arno) A of 
quence of Arnold of Brescia, a political heretic, who Brescia. 
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preached against the temporal jurisdiction of the hier- 
archy. In a temporary intoxication of fancy, they were 
led to make a ridiculous show of self-importance toward 
Frederick Barbarossa, when he came to receive the im- 
perial crown; but the German sternly chided their osten- 
tation, and chastised their resistance. With the popes they 
could deal more securely. Several of them were expelled 
from Rome during that age by the seditious citizens. 
Lucius II. died of hurts received in a tumult. The gov- 
ernment was vested in fifty-six Senators, annually chosen 
by the people, through the intervention of an electoral 
body: ten delegates from each of the thirteen districts of 
the city. This constitution lasted not quite fifty years. In 
1192, Rome imitated the prevailing fashion by the ap- 
pointment of an annual foreign magistrate. Except in 
name, the Senator of Rome appears to have perfectly re- 
sembled the podesta of other cities. This magistrate 
superseded the representative Senate, which had proved 
by no means adequate to control the most lawless aristoc- 
racy of Italy. I shall not repeat the story of Brancaleon’s 
rigorous and inflexible justice, which a great historian 
has already drawn from obscurity. It illustrates not the 
annals of Rome alone, but the general state of Italian 
society, the nature of a podesta’s duty, and the difficulties 
of its execution. The office of Senator survives after more 
than six hundred years; a foreign magistrate still resides 
in the capital; but he no longer wields the “iron flail” 
of Brancaleon, and his nomination proceeds of course 
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from the supreme pontiff, not from the people. In the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, the Senate, and the 
Senator who succeeded them, exercised one distinguish- 
ing attribute of sovereignty, that of coining gold and sil- 
ver money. Some of their coins still exist, with legends 
in a very republican tone. Doubtless the temporal au- 
thority of the popes varied according to their personal 
character. Innocent III. had much more than his prede- 
cessors for almost a century, or than some of his suc- 
cessors. He made the Senator take an oath of fealty to 
him, which, though not very comprehensive, must have 
passed in those times as a recognition of his superiority. 

Though there was much less obedience to any legiti- 
mate power at Rome than anywhere else in Italy, even 
during the Thirteenth Century, yet after the secession 
of the popes to Avignon, their own city was left in a far 
worse condition than before. Disorders of every kind, 
tumult and robbery prevailed in the streets. The Roman 
nobility were engaged in perpetual war with each other. 
Not content with their own fortified palaces, they turned 
the sacred monuments of antiquity into strongholds, and 
consummated the destruction of time and conquest. At 
no period has the city endured such irreparable injuries; 
nor was the downfall of the Western Empire so fatal to 
its capital, as the contemptible feuds of the Orsini and 
Colonna families. Whatever there was of government, 
whether administered by a legate from Avignon, or by 
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the municipal authorities, had lost all hold on these 
powerful barons. 

In the midst of this degradation and wretchedness, an 
obscure man, Nicola di Rienzi, conceived the project of 
restoring Rome not only to good order, but even to her 
ancient greatness. He had received an education beyond 
his birth, and nourished his mind with the study of the 
best writers. After many harangues to the people, which 
the nobility, blinded by their self-confidence, did not at- 
tempt to repress, Rienzi suddenly excited an insurrection, 
and obtained complete success. He was placed at the 
head of a new government, with the title of tribune, and 
with almost unlimited power. The first effects of this 
revolution were wonderful. All the nobles submitted, 
though with great reluctance; the roads were cleared of 
robbers; tranquillity was restored at home; some severe 
examples of justice intimidated offenders; and the trib- 
une was regarded by all the people as the destined re- 
storer of Rome and Italy. Though the court of Avignon 
could not approve of such a usurpation, it temporized 
enough not directly to oppose it. Most of the Italian re- 
publics, and some of the princes, sent ambassadors, and 
seemed to recognize pretensions which were tolerably 
ostentatious. The King of Hungary and Queen of 
Naples submitted their quarrel to the arbitration of 
Rienzi, who did not, however, undertake to decide upon 
it. But this sudden exaltation intoxicated his understand- 
ing, and exhibited failings entirely incompatible with his 
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elevated condition. If Rienzi had lived in our own age, 
his talents, which were really great, would have found 
their proper orbit. For his character was one not unusual 
among literary politicians; a combination of knowledge, 
eloquence, and enthusiasm for ideal excellence, with 
vanity, inexperience of mankind, unsteadiness, and phys- 
ical timidity. As these latter qualities became conspicu- 
ous, they eclipsed his virtues, and caused his benefits 
to be forgotten; he was compelled to abdicate his gov- 
ernment, and retire into exile. After several years, some 
of which he passed in the prisons of Avignon, Rienzi 
was brought back to Rome, with the title of Senator, and 
under the command of the legate. It was supposed tha t 
the Romans, who had returned to their habits of insub- 
ordination, would gladly submit to their favorite tribune. 
And this proved the case for a few months; but after 
that time they ceased altogether to respect a man who so 
little respected himself in accepting a station where he 
could no longer be free, and Rienzi was killed in a 
sedition. 

Once more, not long after the death of Rienzi, the 
freedom of Rome seems to have revived in republican 
institutions, though with names less calculated to inspire 
peculiar recollections. Magistrates called bannerets, 
chosen from the thirteen districts of the city, with a 
militia of three thousand citizens at their command, were 
placed at the head of this commonwealth. The great 
object of this new organization was to intimidate the 
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Roman nobility, whose outrages, in the total absence of 
government, had grown intolerable. Several of them 
were hanged the first year by order of the bannerets. 
The citizens, however, had no serious intention of throw- 
ing off their subjection to the popes. They provided for 
their own security, on account of the lamentable seces- 
sion and neglect of those who claimed allegiance while 
they denied protection. But they were ready to acknowl- 
edge and welcome back their bishop as their sovereign. 
Even without this, they surrendered their republican 
constitution in 1362 — it does not appear for what reason 
— and permitted the legate of Innocent VI. to assume 
the government. We find, however, the institution of 
bannerets revived, and in full authority, some years after- 
ward. But the internal history of Rome appears to be 
obscure, and I have not had opportunities of examining 
it minutely. Some degree of political freedom the city 
probably enjoyed during the schism of the Church ; but 
it is not easy to discriminate the assertion of legitimate 
privileges from the licentious tumults of the barons or 
populace. In 1435, the Romans formally took away the 
government from Eugenius IV., and elected seven 
signiors or chief magistrates, like the Priors of Florence. 
But this revolution was not of long continuance. On the 
death of Eugenius, the citizens deliberated upon propos- 
ing a constitutional charter to the future Pope. Stephen 
Porcaro, a man of good family, and inflamed by a strong 
spirit of liberty, was one of their principal instigators. 
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But the people did not sufficiently partake of that spirit. 
No measures were taken upon this occasion; and Por- 
caro, whose ardent imagination disguised the hopeless- 
ness of his enterprise, tampering in a fresh conspiracy, 
was put to death under the pontificate of Nicholas V. 
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THE BLACK DEATH 
(a.d. 1348) 


J. F. C. Hecker 

T HE most memorable example of calamitous 
plagues is afforded by a great pestilence of the 
Fourteenth Century, which desolated Asia, Eu- 
rope, and Africa, and of which the people yet preserve An Onentw 
the remembrance in gloomy traditions. It was an Orien- /**£**• 
tal plague, marked by inflammatory boils and tumors 
of the glands, such as break out in no other febrile dis- 
ease. On account of these inflammatory boils, and from 
the black spots, indicatory of a putrid decomposition, 
which appeared upon the skin, it was called in Ger- 
many and in the northern kingdoms of Europe, the 
Black Death, and in Italy, la Mortalega Grande, the 
Great Mortality. 

The imperial writer, Kantakusenos, whose own son, 
Andronikus, died of this plague in Constantinople, Descrtp- 
notices great imposthumes of the thighs and arms of *°*of*te 
those affected, which, when opened, afforded relief by P lasue - 
the discharge of an offensive matter. Buboes, which are 
the infallible signs of the Oriental plague, are thus 
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plainly indicated, for he makes special mention of 
smaller boils on the arms and in the face, as also in other 
parts of the body, and clearly distinguishes these from 
the blisters, which are no less produced by plague in all 
its forms. In many cases black spots broke out all over 
the body, either single, or united and confluent. 

Mighty revolutions, of which we have credible in- 
formation, had preceded it. From China to the Atlantic, 
die foundations of the earth were shaken, — throughout 
Asia and Europe the atmosphere was in commotion, and 
endangered, by its baleful influence, both animal and 
vegetable life. 

The series of these great events began in the year 1333, 
fifteen years before the plague broke out in Europe: they 
first appeared in China. Here a parching drought, ac- 
companied by famine, commenced in the tract of coun- 
try watered by the rivers Kiang and Hoai. This was fol- 
lowed by such violent torrents of rain in and about King- 
sai, at that time the capital of the empire, that, according 
to tradition, more than 400,000 people perished in the 
floods. Finally the mountain Tsincheou fell in, and vast 
clefts were formed in the earth. In the succeeding year 
0334), passing over fabulous traditions, the neighbor- 
hood of Canton was visited by inundations; while in 
Tche, after an unexampled drought, a plague arose 
which is said to have carried off about 5,000,000 of peo- 
ple. A few months afterward an earthquake followed, 
at and near Kingsai; and subsequent to the falling in of 
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the mountains of Ki-ming-chan, a lake was formed of 
more than a hundred leagues in circumference, where, 
again, thousands found their grave. In Houkouang and 
Ho-nan, a drought prevailed for five months; and in- 
numerable swarms of locusts destroyed the vegetation; 
while famine and pestilence, as usual, followed in their 
train. Connected accounts of the condition of Europe 
before this great catastrophe are not to be expected from 
the writers of the Fourteenth Century. It is remarkable, 
however, that simultaneously with a drought and re- 
newed floods in China, in 1336, many uncomtpon at- 
mospheric phenomena, and in the winter, frequent 
thunderstorms were observed in the north of France; 
and so early as the eventful year of 1333, an eruption 
of Etna took place. 

The signs of terrestrial commotions commenced in 
Europe in the year 1348, after the intervening districts 
of country in Asia had probably been visited in the same 
manner. 

On the island of Cyprus the plague from the East had 
already broken out, when an earthquake shook the 
foundations of the island, and was accompanied by so 
frightful a hurricane that the inhabitants, who had slain 
their Mahometan slaves, in order that they might not 
themselves be subjugated by them, fled in dismay in all 
directions. The sea overflowed — the ships were dashed 
to pieces on the rocks, and few outlived the terrific event 
whereby this fertile and blooming island was converted 
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into a desert. Before the earthquake, a pestiferous wind 
spread so poisonous an odor that many, being over- 
powered by it, fell down suddenly and expired in dread- 
ful agonies. 

This phenomenon is one of the rarest that have ever 
been observed, for nothing is more constant than the 
composition of the air; and in no respect has nature 
been more careful in the preservation of organic life. 
Never have naturalists discovered in the atmosphere for- 
eign elements, which, evident to the senses, and borne 
by the winds, spread from land to land carrying disease 
over all portions of the earth, as is recounted to have 
taken place in the year 1348. Yet German accounts say 
expressly, that a thick, stinking mist advanced from the 
East and spread itself over Italy ; and there could be no 
deception in so palpable a phenomenon. 

To attempt, five centuries after that age of desolation, 
to point out die causes of a cosmical commotion, which 
has never recurred to an equal extent, — to indicate scien- 
tifically the influences which called forth so terrific a 
poison in the bodies of men and animals, exceeds the 
limits of human understanding. 

In the progress of connected natural phenomena, from 
East to West, that great law of Nature is plainly revealed 
which has so often and evidendy manifested itself in the 
earth’s organism, as well as in the states of nations de- 
pendent upon it. In the inmost depths of the globe, that 
impulse was given in the year 1333, which in uninter- 
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rupted succession for six-and-twenty years shook the sur- 
face of the earth, even to the western shores of Europe. 
From the very beginning the air partook of the terrestrial 
concussion, atmospherical waters overflowed the land, 
or its plants and animals perished under the scorching 
heat. The insect tribe was wonderfully called into life, 
as if animated beings were destined to complete the de- 
struction which astral and telluric powers had begun. 
Thus did this dreadful work of nature advance from 
year to year; it was a progressive infection of the Zones, 
which exerted a powerful influence both above and be- 
neath the surface of the earth; and after having been 
perceptible in slighter indications, at the commencement 
of the terrestrial commotions in China, convulsed the 
whole earth. 

Far more powerful than the excitement of the latent 
elements of the plague by atmospheric influences was the 
effect of the contagion communicated from one people 
to another, on die great roads, and in the harbors of the 
Mediterranean. From China, the route of the caravans 
lay to the north of the Caspian Sea, through Central 
Asia to Tauris. Here ships were ready to take the prod- 
uce of the East to Constantinople, the capital of com- 
merce, and the medium of connection between Asia, 
Europe and Africa. Other caravans went from India to 
Asia Minor, and touched at the cities south of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and lastly from Bagdad, through Arabia to 
Egypt; also the maritime communication on the Red 
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Sea, from India to Arabia and Egypt, was not inconsid- 
erable. In all these directions contagion made its way; 
and, doubtless Constantinople and the harbors of Asia 
Minor arc to be regarded as the foci of infection; whence 
it radiated to the most distant seaports and islands. 

The precise days of its eruption in the individual towns 
are no longer to be ascertained; but it was not simul- 
taneous; for in Florence the disease appeared in the be- 
ginning of April; in Cesena, the ist of June; and place 
after place was attacked throughout the whole year; so 
that the plague, after it had passed through the whole of 
France and Germany, where, however, it did not make 
its ravages until the following year, did not break out 
till August in England ; where it advanced so gradually 
that a period of three months elapsed before it reached 
London. The northern kingdoms were attacked by it in 
1349. Sweden, indeed, not until November of that year: 
almost two years after its eruption in Avignon. Poland 
received the plague in 1349, probably from Germany, if 
not from the northern countries; but in Russia, it did 
not make its appearance until 1351, more than three 
years after it had broken out in Constantinople. Instead 
of advancing in a northwesterly direction from Tauris 
and from the Caspian Sea, it had thus made the great 
circuit of the Black Sea, by way of Constantinople, 
Southern and Central Europe, England, the northern 
kingdoms and Poland, before it reached the Russian 
territories; a phenomenon which has not again occurred 
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with respect to more recent pestilences originating in 
Asia. 

It was reported to Pope Clement at Avignon that 
throughout the East, probably with the exception of 
China, 23,840,000 people had fallen victims to the 
plague. In Florence there died of the Black Plague, Number of 
60,000; in Venice, 100,000; in Marseilles (in one victims. 
month), 16,000; in Sienna, 70,000; in Paris, 50,000; in 
St. Denys, 14,000; in Avignon, 60,000; in Strasburg, 

16,000; in Liibeck, 9,000; in Basle, 14,000; in Erfurt (at 
least), 16,000; in Weimar, 5,000; in Limburg, 2,500; in 
London (at least), 100,000; in Norwich, 51,000; to 
which may be added Franciscan Friars in Germany 124,- 
434, Minorites in Italy 30,000. This short catalogue 
might by a laborious and uncertain calculation, deduced 
from other sources, be easily further multiplied, but 
would still fail to give a true picture of the depopulation 
which took place. Liibeck, at that time the Venice of the 
North, which could no longer contain the multitudes 
that flocked to it, was thrown into such consternation on 
the eruption of the plague that the citizens destroyed 
themselves as if in frenzy. It is estimated that a number 
of small country towns and villages, which have been 
estimated, and not too highly, at 200,000, were bereft of 
all their inhabitants. 

The whole period during which the Black Plague Duration of 
raged with destructive violence in Europe was, with the the plague. 
exception of Russia, from the year 1347 to 1350. The 
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plagues which in the sequel often returned until the 
year 1383, we do not consider as belonging to “the Great 
Mortality.” They were rather common pestilences, with- 
out inflammation of the lungs, such as in former times, 
and in the following centuries were excited by the mat- 
ter of contagion everywhere existing, and which, on 
every favorable occasion, gained ground anew, as is usu- 
ally the case with this frightful disease. 

The concourse of large bodies of people was especially 
dangerous; and thus the premature celebration of the 
Jubilee, to which Clement VI. cited the faithful to Rome 
( I 35°), during the great epidemic, caused a new erup- 
tion of the plague, from which it is said that scarcely one 
in a hundred of the pilgrims escaped. Italy was, in conse- 
quence, depopulated anew; and those who returned 
spread poison and corruption of morals in all directions. 

Of all the estimates of the number of lives lost in 
Europe, the most probable is that, altogether, a fourth 
part of the inhabitants were carried off: Now, if Europe 
at present contains 210,000,000 inhabitants, the popula- 
tion not to take a higher estimate, which might be easily 
justified, amounted to at least 105,000,000, in the Six- 
teenth Century. 

It may, therefore, be assumed, without exaggeration, 
that Europe lost during the Black Death 25,000,000 of 
inhabitants. That her nations could so quickly overcome 
such a fearful concussion in their external circumstances, 
and, in general, without retrograding more than they 
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actually did, could so develop their energies in the fol- 
lowing century, is a most convincing proof of the inde- 
structibility of human society as a whole. To assume, Permanent 

however, that it did not suffer any essential change in- 

n 1 . , . , visitation. 

ternally, because in appearance everything remained as 
before, is inconsistent with a just view of cause and effect. 

Many historians seem to have adopted such an opinion, 
accustomed, as usual, to judge of the moral condition of 
the people solely according to the vicissitudes of earthly 
power, the events of battles, and the influence of religion, 
but to pass over with indifference the great phenomena 
of nature, which modify, not only the surface of the 
earth, but also the human mind. Hence, most of them 
have touched but superficially on the “Great Mortality” 
of the Fourteenth Century. We, for our parts, are con- 
vinced that, in the history of the world, the Black Death 
is one of the most important events which have prepared 
the way for the present state of Europe. 

The mental shock sustained by all nations during the 
prevalence of the Black Plague is without parallel and 
beyond description. In the eyes of the timorous, danger Terror \Hh 
was the certain harbinger of death; many fell victims to multitudes. 
fear, on the first appearance of the distemper, and the 
most stout-hearted lost their confidence. Thus, after reli- 
ance on the future had died away, the spiritual union 
which binds man to his family and his fellow-creatures 
was gradually dissolved. The pious closed their accounts 
with the world — eternity presented itself to their view — 
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their only remaining desire was for a participation in 
the consolations of religion, because to them death was 
disarmed of its sting. 

While all countries were filled with lamentations and 
woe, there first arose in Hungary, and afterward in Ger- 
many, the Brotherhood of the Flagellants, called also 
the Brethren of the Cross, or Cross-bearers, who took 
upon themselves the repentance of the people for the 
sins they had committed, and offered prayers and sup- 
plications for the averting of this plague. This Order con- 
sisted chiefly of persons of the lower class, who were 
either actuated by sincere contrition, or who joyfully 
availed themselves of this pretext for idleness, and were 
hurried along with the tide of distracting frenzy. But 
as these brotherhoods gained in repute, and were wel- 
comed by the people with veneration and enthusiasm, 
many nobles and ecclesiastics ranged themselves under 
their standard; and their bands were not infrequently 
augmented by children, honorable women and nuns, so 
powerfully were the minds of the most opposite tempera- 
ments enslaved by this infatuation. They marched 
through the cities, in well organized processions, with 
leaders and singers; their heads covered as far as the 
eyes, their look fixed on the ground, accompanied by 
every token of the deepest contrition and mourning. 
They were robed in sombre garments, with red crosses 
on the breast, back, and cap, and bore triple scourges 
tied in three or four knots, in which points of iron were 
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fixed. Tapers and magnificent banners of velvet and 
cloth of gold were carried before them; wherever they 
made their appearance, they were welcomed by the ring- 
ing of the bells; and the people flocked from all quarters 
to listen to their hymns and to witness their penance, 
with devotion and tears. 

The processions of the Brotherhood of the Cross un- 
doubtedly promoted the spreading of the plague; and 
it is evident that the gloomy fanaticism which gave rise 
to them would infuse a new poison into the already 
desponding minds of the people. 

Still, however, all this was within the bounds of bar- 
barous enthusiasm; but horrible were the persecutions 
of the Jews which were committed in most countries 
with even greater exasperation than in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury during the first Crusades. In every destructive pesti- 
lence, the common people at first attribute the mortality 
to poison. No instruction avails; the supposed testimony 
of their eyesight is to them a proof, and they authori- 
tatively demand the victims of their rage. On whom 
then was it so likely to fall as on the Jews, the usurers 
and the strangers who lived at enmity with the Chris- 
tians? They were everywhere suspected of having 
poisoned the wells or infected the air. They alone were 
considered as having brought this fearful mortality upon 
the Christians. They were, in consequence, pursued with 
merciless cruelty, and either indiscriminately given up 
to the fury of the populace or sentenced by sanguinary 
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tribunals, which, with all the forms of law, ordered them 
to be burned alive. 

A lively image of the Black Plague, and of the moral 
evil which followed in its train, will vividly represent 
itself to him who is acquainted with nature and the con- 
stitution of society. Almost the only credible accounts of 
the manner of living and of the ruin which occurred in 
private life during this pestilence are from Italy; and 
these may enable us to form a just estimate of the general 
state of families in Europe, taking into consideration 
what is peculiar in the manners of each country. 

“When the evil had become universal” (speaking of 
Florence) “the hearts of all the inhabitants were closed 
to feelings of humanity. They fled from the sick and 
all that belonged to them, hoping by these means to save 
themselves. Others shut themselves up in their houses, 
with their wives, their children and households, living 
on the most costly food, but carefully avoiding all excess. 
None were allowed access to them; no intelligence of 
death or sickness was permitted to reach their ears; and 
they spent their time in singing and music, and other 
pastimes. Others, on the contrary, considered eating and 
drinking to excess, amusements of all descriptions, the 
indulgence of every gratification, and an indifference to 
what was passing around them, as the best medicine, and 
acted accordingly. They wandered day and night, from 
one tavern to another, and feasted without moderation 
or bounds. In this way they endeavored to avoid all con- 
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tact with the sick, and abandoned their houses and prop- 
erty to chance, like men whose death-knell had already 
tolled. 

“Amid this general lamentation and woe, the influ- 
ence and authority of every law, human and divine, van- 
ished. Most of those who were in office had been carried 
off by the plague, or lay sick, or had lost so many mem- 
bers of their families, that they were unable to attend 
to their duties; so that thenceforth every one acted as he 
thought proper. Others, in their mode of living, chose a 
middle course. They ate and drank w K ?.t they pleased, 
and walked abroad, carrying odoriferous flowers, herbs 
or spices, which they smelt to from time to time, in 
order to invigorate the brain, and to avert the baneful 
influence of the air, infected by the sick, and by the in- 
numerable corpses of those who had died of the plague. 
Others carried their precaution still further, and thought 
the surest way to escape death was by flight. They there- 
fore left the city; women as well as men abandoning 
their dwellings and their relations, and retiring into the 
country. But of these also many were carried off, most 
of them alone and deserted by all the world, themselves 
having previously set the example. Thus it was that one 
citizen fled from another — a neighbor from his neigh- 
bors, a relation from his relations; and in the end so 
completely had terror extinguished every kindlier feel- 
ing that the brother forsook the brother, the sister the 
sister, the wife her husband; and at last, even the parent 
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his own offspring, and abandoned them, unvisited and 
unsoothed, to their fate. Those, therefore, that stood in 
need of assistance fell a prey to greedy attendants, who 
for an exorbitant recompense merely handed the sick 
their food and medicine, remained with them in their 
last moments, and then not infrequently became them- 
selves victims to their avarice and lived not to enjoy 
their extorted gain. Propriety and decorum were extin- 
guished among the helpless sick. Females of rank 
seemed to forget their natural bashfulness, and com- 
mitted the care of their persons, indiscriminately, to men 
and women of the lowest order. No longer were women, 
relatives or fnends found in the house of mourning, to 
share the grief of the survivors; no longer was the corpse 
accompanied to the grave by neighbors and a numerous 
train of priests, carrying wax tapers and singing psalms, 
nor was it borne along by other citizens of equal rank. 
Many breathed their last without a friend to soothe their 
dying pillow; and few indeed were they who departed 
amid the lamentations and tears of their friends and 
kindred. Instead of sorrow and mourning appeared in- 
difference, frivolity and mirth; this being considered, es- 
pecially by the females, as conducive to health. Seldom 
was the body followed by even ten or twelve attendants; 
and instead of the usual bearers and sextons, mercenaries 
of the lowest of the populace undertook the office for the 
sake of gain, and accompanied by only a few priests, and 
often without a single taper, it was borne to the very 
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nearest church, and lowered into the first grave that was 
not already too full to receive it. Among the middling 
classes, and especially among the poor, the misery was Misery of 
still greater. Poverty or negligence induced most of these the P oor - 
to remain in their dwellings, or in the immediate neigh- 
borhood; and thus they fell by thousands: and many 
ended their lives in the streets by day and by night. The 
stench of putrefying corpses was often the first indication 
to their neighbors that more deaths had occurred. The 
survivors, to preserve themselves from infection, gener- 
ally had the bodies taken out of the houses and laid be- 
fore the doors, where the early morn found them in 
heaps, exposed to the affrighted gaze of the passing 
stranger. It was no longer possible to have a bier for 
every corpse. Three or four were generally laid together 
— husband and wife, father and mother, with two or Whole jam. 
three children, were frequently borne to the grave on dies t none 
the same bier; and it often happened that two priests bunal - 
would accompany a coffin, bearing the cross before it, 
and be joined on the way by several other funerals; so 
that instead of one, there were five or six bodies for in- 
terment.” 

Thus far Boccaccio. On the conduct of the priests, an- Conduct of 
other contemporary 1 observes: “In large and small the ^ er . sy • 
towns, they had withdrawn themselves through fear, 
leaving the performance of ecclesiastical duties to the few 
who were found courageous and faithful enough to un- 

1 Guillelm de Nangis. 
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dertake them.” But we ought not on that account to 
throw more blame on them than on the others; for we 
find proofs of the same timidity and heartlessness in 
every class. During the prevalence of the Black Plague, 
the charitable orders conducted themselves admirably, 
and did as much good as can be done by individual bod- 
ies in times of great misery and destruction; when com- 
passion, courage and the nobler feelings are found but in 
the few, while cowardice, selfishness and ill-will, with 
the baser passions in their train, assert the supremacy. 

[In 1353, the conquest of Gallipoli, the key of the 
Hellespont, gives the Ottomans their first foothold in 
Europe.] 
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T HE Doge Andrea Dandolo died in September 
1354. He had governed the republic for twelve 
years with remarkable wisdom and moderation. 

He was succeeded by Marino Faliero, who has left a Faliero’s 
name of sinister omen in the long line of Venetian sov- accession. 
ereigns. Faliero was a man of great wealth, and was at 
this time seventy-six years of age. He heard of his elec- 
tion at Verona, as he was returning from an embassy to 
the court of Avignon. He entered in triumph on Octo- 
ber 15. The first weeks of his dukedom were signalized 
by disaster. After a vain attempt on the part of the Vis- 
conti to make peace, the Genoese braced themselves for 
a new effort. They placed thirty-three galleys under the 
command of Paganino Doria; the Venetians met them 
with thirty-five galleys under Niccolo Pisani. The loss 
of the town of Parenza, and terror lest the Genoese 
should attack the capital, had caused the death of Dan- 
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dolo. Pisani was recalled, but on his way home he put 
into the harbor of Porto Lungo on the coast of Laconia. 
Here, almost on the very spot where a crushing blow 
had been inflicted by the Athenians upon the Spartans 
in the Peloponnesian war, Doria pursued him, and on 
November 3 succeeded in bringing on a battle which 
resulted in the entire defeat of the Venetians. Doria re- 
turned in triumph to Genoa, bringing with him the Ve- 
netian Admiral with all his fleet and 6,870 prisoners. 
The defeat of Grimaldi at Loiera was amply revenged. 
The result of the battle was, first, a suspension of arms 
and then a definite peace. The main conditions were 
that the Genoese and Venetians were to restore each 
other’s prisoners, and the Venetians were not to sail to 
Rome for three years; also that no Genoese ship was to 
pass into the Adriatic, and no Venetian ship to pass be- 
tween Porto Pisano and Marseilles. As a guarantee for 
the observance of the conditions, Venice and Genoa 
were each to deposit a hundred thousand gold florins in 
Siena, Pisa, Florence, or Perugia. The treaty was dated 
June 1, 1355. 

Before this treaty was concluded a terrible conspiracy 
had been detected and punished at Venice. The conspir- 
acy of Marino Faliero may or may not have had a ro- 
mantic origin. It is certain that its real cause lay in the 
fundamental character of Venetian institutions. We have 
seen how the government of the Republic came gradu- 
ally to be confined to a close oligarchy; how the Great 
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Council usurped the power which belonged to the people 
on one side, and to the Doge on the other; how the Great 
Council itself was confined to a comparatively few fam- 
ilies; and how the power of the Great Council was cir- 
cumscribed by the creation of a political inquisition, in 
the shape of the Council of Ten. Lord Beaconsfield is 
believed to have invented the term, “our Venetian consti- 
tution,” in speaking of the English Government, mean- 
ing to imply that the parliament or “the chambers,” as 
perhaps he would have called them, have curtailed the 
authority of the sovereign, and absorbed the political in- 
fluence of the people, and that the parliament itself had 
fallen into the hands of certain privileged families, 
namely, the Whig families of the revolution of 1688. It 
is not certain what end Faliero had in view. The idea 
has been generally accepted, founded on the evidence of 
Matteo Villani, that he desired to establish a popular 
government. Recent writers have thought it more prob- 
able that he wished to establish a despotism similar to 
those existing in the other towns of Italy. Certain it is 
that he wished to overthrow the exclusive authority of 
the nobles. One of his principal accomplices was Ber- 
tuccio Isdraeli, a distinguished sailor, and a man of the 
people. It may be that the recent war against Genoa had 
given an impulse to democracy, just as at Athens the 
democratic sailors took a position of greater influence 
when the fleet had been brought into prominence. On 
the other hand, the Doge was connected with the most 
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aristocratic families of Venice; the Republic was now 
extending its empire on terra firma, and had to fear the 
rivalry of the tyrants of the Lombard plain, the Este, 
Gonzaghi, Scaligeri, and Visconti. It might be the most 
patriotic course in the pressing dangers of the State to 
consolidate power into a single hand. Both views are in- 
deed reconcilable. We see in the Republic of Holland 
that the people were always ready to support the au- 
thority of the stadtholders against the oligarchy of the 
rich merchants. Falicro might believe that he was acting 
a patriotic part, and that in shaking off the thraldom of 
the nobles, he was not only true to the history of his 
country, but was taking the best course to preserve it 
from imminent danger. These questions will probably 
never be settled, for the volume of the archives of the 
Council of Ten, which is said to have contained the full 
account of Faliero’s crime, has been lost beyond recovery. 

However this may be, a rising was planned for April 
15, 1355. The signal for action was to be the sound of 
the great bell of St. Mark’s, which was never rung ex- 
cept by the express order of the Doge. A cry was to be 
made that the fleet of Genoa was before the town; the 
nobles were to be cut down as they entered the square of 
St. Mark. Amid shouts of Viva il popolo! Marino Fali- 
ero was to be proclaimed principe. The plot was revealed 
the day before that fixed for its execution by one Ber- 
trando of Bergamo, who was not in the conspiracy, but 
had been ordered to execute some minor portion of the 
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plan. He told what he knew to Niccolo Lioni, one of the 
Council of Ten, who immediately informed the Doge. 

There was no suspicion that the Doge himself was con- 
cerned in the plot, but Faliero showed very litde pres- 
ence of mind. He disputed some of the evidence, said 
that he already knew other parts of it, and gradually in- 
spired Lioni with a suspicion that he did not before pos- 
sess. The conspirators were arrested in their houses, and 
guards were posted to prevent the ringing of the great 
bell of St. Mark. The conspirators, when put to the tor- 
ture, all accused the Doge of complicity in the scheme, 
and he did not deny his guilt. The Council of Ten did 
not dare to try him by themselves, but summoned twenty 
nobles to act with them, forming a body which was 
afterward made permanent under the name of Giunta or 
Zonta. Faliero was condemned to death, and was exe- 
cuted on April 17, 1355, in the courtyard of the palace. Execution 
The gates communicating with the square of St. Mark °f the ®°S e - 
were closed for fear of a rising among the people. But 
immediately after the execution one of the Council of 
Ten appeared on the balcony of the palace, holding the 
blood-stained sword which had just done its work. The 
gates were thrown open, and the people saw the head 
of the traitor rolling in its blood. In the great hall of the 
ducal palace, where the portraits of a long line of doges 
form a cornice below the roof, there is a single gap. A 
black curtain covers the space where a portrait should be, 
and on it is written, “Locus Marini Falieri decapitati pro 
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criminibus.” Such is the story of the victim whom Byron 
has immortalized. Whatever judgment we pass on his 
enterprise, its failure had the effect of riveting more 
closely on doge and people the fetters of a narrow and 
suspicious oligarchy. Conspiracy rarely succeeds, and is 
never justified except by success. 

[In 1356, Edward the Black Prince defeats the French 
at Poitiers and takes their King prisoner. This disaster is 
followed by an insurrection in Paris, headed by Marcel.] 



THE JACQUERIE 
(a.d. 1358) 

Henri Martin 


W HAT the inhabitants of the country had en- 
dured for two years surpassed the measure 
of human misery: the nobility had visited Sufferings 
upon their subjects all the brunt of the disaster at Poitiers, °f thc 
and had only kept the shame of it for themselves. One P easantr y- 
can imagine what might be the great tax upon the feudal 
lands of many thousands of ransoms; the nobles could 
not, nor did they wish to, borrow from the Lombards, 
or Jews, at that time proscribed and scattered; whoso- 
ever had money would rather bury it than lend it; to 
sell their lands in sum or in part was not practicable 
either; that mass of fiefs, even at a low price, would not 
find purchasers; the peasant paid for everything. Each 
lord drew from his free peasants as much aid as pos- 
sible; as for the serfs, at the mercy of taxation, the whip, 
the dungeon, and torture were useful in extorting from 
their very bodies their last penny; their complaints were 
replied to by blows and gibes; “Jacques Bonhomme,” as 
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the soldiers called the peasant, “Jacques Bonhomme has 
a good back, he stands everything!” He would still have 
suffered everything, being so well accustomed to it, if he 
had been allowed to breathe again and to get back to 
work; but after the lords came the brigands: Jacques 
Bonhomme had scarcely delivered to his master the 
humble savings accumulated during two or three genera- 
tions, when companies arrived to empty his stable, to 
carry away from his barn the little that the lord had left, 
and, in their turn, to leave behind them rape, murder 
and conflagration, while the lord, from the security of 
his well-fortified and well-provisioned manor-house, 
looked with tranquillity upon the peasant’s burning 
cabin without deigning to draw a bolt upon the brig- 
ands, — gentlemen most of them, and perhaps, indeed, 
his relatives. After having seen his daughter outraged 
and his son massacred, Jacques Bonhomme, famished 
and bleeding, issued from the ruins of his hut. 

On the 28th of May several “menues gens” 1 of Saint- 
Leu de Cerent (or Esserent), Nointel, Cramoisi, and 
several other villages of Bcauvaisis and the environs of 
Clermont, assembled and agreed that all the nobles of 
France, knights and squires, “ honnissoient [ shamed J 
and betrayed the kingdom, and that it would be a very 
good thing to destroy them all . . . And every one said : 
‘That is true! that is true! Shame to him who would 
delay slaughtering all the nobles!’ ” They elected a very 

1 Common people. 
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wily peasant named Guillaume Callet, of the town of 
Merlot, for their commander, and “went forth, without 
any other arms save their iron-bound clubs and knives,’* 
to the house of a knight who dwelt near by, forced the 
castle and killed the governor and his wife and children: 
a second manor-house was treated in the same way, and 
several knights were killed at Saint-Leu. At this signal, 
all the peasants in the country seized their knives, their 
axes, their plowshares, cut sticks in the woods to make 
pikes, and fell upon the nobles, assailing boldly those 
proud castles before which they had trembled for so 
long, and carried them by assault, killing everybody they The peas* 
found in them and setting fire to them afterward. In a ants attac k 
few days the insurrection spread in every sense with the 
velocity of a fire that leaps over a plain covered with dry 
grass; it embraced Beauvaisis, Amienois, Ponthieu, Ver- 
mandois, Noyonnais, the Seigneurie de Courci, Laon- 
nois, Soissonnais, Valois, Brie, Gatinais, Hurepoix, and 
all the lie de France; it spread over all the territory be- 
tween the mouth of the Somme and the banks of the 
Yonne; more than a hundred thousand peasants quitted 
the spade for the pike: the huts had been burned — now 
it was the turn of the castles. 

The nobility was stupefied: beasts of prey would not Stupefac- 
have been more astonished if the flocks which they are tl0n °f f ^ e 
accustomed to tear to pieces without resistance should no ^ u y- 
suddenly turn upon them with fury. Scarcely any of the 
nobles tried to defend themselves: the most illustrious 
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families fled ten or twenty leagues away when the ap- 
proach of the Jacques was noted and saw behind them 
ramparts and dungeons crumbling in the whirlwind of 
Games: more than sixty fortresses and “bonnes maisons” 
were destroyed in Beauvaisis, Amienois and Santerre; 
more than a hundred in Valois and the dioceses of Laon, 
Noyon and Soissons, without counting those destroyed in 
Bris, in the environs of Senlis and in the other districts 
of the lie de France and in Champagne. All the castles 
of the house of Montmorenci were razed. The Duchess 
of Orleans had barely time to escape from Beaumont-sur- 
Oise, which was sacked immediately after her flight; she 
sought shelter at Meaux, to which the Duchess of Nor- 
mandy and more than three hundred noble ladies and 
girls had retired “in fear of being outraged and subse- 
quently murdered by these wicked people,” says Frois- 
sart. They could hope for no mercy; no insurrection of 
modern times had such a terrible and atrocious charac- 
ter. The Jacques possessed no longer the religious exalta- 
tion of the shepherds; they waited no longer for the 
Holy Spirit and the reign of Justice; they fought so 
as to return torture for torture, outrage for outrage, so as 
to empty out in a few days that horrible store of hatred 
and vengeance that had been transmitted from age to 
age by the generations that had died upon the land. The 
scenes during the revolt of the blacks at San Domingo 
can alone give an idea of what passed in the castles in- 
vaded by the Jacques. They even killed little children 
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“who had not yet done any evil,” says the continuator 
sf Nangis. 

Despite the excesses and cruelties of the Jacques, the 
middle class party could not resist profiting by such a di- 
version, and many “rich men,” on the spur of the mo- 
ment, mingled in the Jacquerie to endeavor to moderate 
and direct it. Marcel resolutely tried both: he sent three 
hundred Parisians to help the Jacques take the strong 
Chateau d’Ermenonville: they did not cut the throats 
of the people they found there; but they forced them to 
renounce gentilesse and nobility: thus says Robert de 
Lorris, King John’s chamberlain, one of the seven grand 
officers later denounced by the State. That band of 
Jacques, having, however, begun again massacres else- 
where, the Parisian detachment separated itself, and, on 
Marcel’s order, traversed the country throughout to pub- 
lish that “on pain of losing his head, no one, unless he 
wished to make himself enemy of the good city of Paris, 
should kill the wives or children of gentlemen, nor pil- 
lage, burn, or destroy houses belonging to them.” Paris 
offered an asylum to such noble families as were not no- 
toriously identified with the party that wished ill to the 
people. But, at the same time, Marcel continued to ne- 
gotiate with the leaders of the Jacques. 

The peasants, on the other hand, felt the necessity of 
allying themselves with the bourgeois; they went to 
Compicgne, a royalist town, which shut its gates to 
them, but they were received in Senlis: they were masters 
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of all the flat country from Paris to Noyon, Soissons and 
Laon; “and there were,” the Chronique dc Stunt Denis 
says — “there were very few towns or cities in France 
that were not moved against the nobles, whether in sym- 
pathy with Paris or with the peasants.” The common 
people of the cities sympathized everywhere with the 
Parisians, and even with the Jacques: a success of some 
importance had gained over all the municipal corps that 
still hesitated. Marcel, who wanted to repress a plot 
formed to introduce the soldiers of the regent into Paris, 
resolved to make an attack upon Meaux: the regent had 
surrounded, with very strong walls, the market of that 
town, situated on an island formed by the Marne and 
the canal of the Cornillon, and had converted it into 
his stronghold. The attack was solicited by the inhab- 
itants of Meaux themselves, who did not dare alone to 
rise up against the garrison of the Market, the insolence 
of which had reached the extreme. Jean Vaillant, pro- 
vost of the mint, went to Silli in Mulcien to place him- 
self at the head of a band of Jacques, and advanced from 
there upon Meaux; the peasants of Valois and Brie has- 
tened from all directions to join him on the way; be- 
neath the ramparts of Meaux he joined several hundreds 
of Parisians led by the grocer, Pierre Gilles. Jean Soulas, 
the mayor and the middle class of Meaux immediately 
opened the gates of the city to them, into which nine or 
ten thousand furious peasants precipitated themselves; 
the people of Meaux placed tables and cloths in the 
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streets, and made this famished multitude eat and drink 
liberally, and then attack the Market. 

They knew in Paris that the regent had left for Mon- 
tereau and Sens, and they believed the garrison of Meaux 
to be weak enough at this moment: Marcel had thought 
that the Jacques would suffice to carry the fortress with 
a bold attack and had sent only a feeble aid from Paris. 
This mistake cost a great deal: an unexpected relief had 
reached the garrison; Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix, 
one of the most brilliant knights of Christendom, and 
the Captal de Buch, an Anglo-Gascon lord, returning 
from warring against the Prussian pagans, had heard at 
Chalons of the perils that menaced the noble ladies who 
had taken refuge at Meaux, and ran to offer the services 
of sixty valiant lances. The gentlemen of the garrison, 
excited by the danger to the ladies and the presence of 
these renowned knights, did not wait for an attack, but 
opened the gate of the Market and impetuously charged 
the peasants, “who were black and little and very badly 
armed,” says Froissart. These unhappy men, half-naked, 
misshapen, and more than half famished, could not 
withstand the shock of men who were robust, skilful and 
protected with almost impenetrable armor: they killed 
several knights, however; but they were very soon over- 
thrown, and completely put to rout; “the soldiers cut 
them to pieces, and killed those they had left whole by 
making them jump into the river of Marne. They put 
an end to more than seven thousand” (Froissart). The 
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victors, crossing the bridge pellmell with the fugitives, 
rushed upon the town “like furies,” massacred or took 
as prisoners all the bourgeois that they could seize, pil- 
laged the houses and the churches, and started a fire in 
Meaux that burned fifteen days. The town was very 
nearly destroyed: the faubourg had been burned during 
the attack, and the inhabitants who wished to flee had 
been driven into the flames at the lance point. The 
Mayor, Jean Soulas, who was among the prisoners, was 
hanged (June 9). 

This first combat was decisive against the Jacquerie; 
the nobles, recovering from their first fright, armed on 
every side and called to their aid all their relatives and 
friends in the Low Countries; they immediately took 
again the offensive and imitated everywhere, as best they 
could, the example of the garrison of Meaux, which, 
after its bloody victory, set itself the task of rushing 
through the country, burning the villages, and cutting 
the throats of all the peasants that fell into its hands. 
The paroxysm of fury which had transported the peas- 
ants began to give place to discouragement and fright: 
the chief of the Jacquerie de Beauvoisin, Guillaume Cal- 
let, who was called the King of the Jacques, tried to treat 
with the King of Navarre; but Charles the Bad feared 
that if he accepted such an alliance that he would place 
himself under a ban with the nobility; two of the rela- 
tives of the Sire de Picquini, the most considerable of his 
partisans, had, moreover, been put to death by the 
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Jacques. Charles of Navarre gave courteous speech to the 
''King of the Jacques” and to his principal adherents, 
who repaired to Clermont upon the invitation of the 
Navarrois; but the bourgeois of Clermont arrested die 
chiefs of the peasants and delivered them to the Navar- 
rois, who cut off their heads. A contemporary author 
pretends that he crowned Guillaume Callet with a trivet 
of red-hot iron. After this execution, the King of Na- 
varre, accompanied by the Count of Saint-Pol, went to 
crush, unawares, a body of insurgent peasants encamped 
near Montdidier, and killed three thousand and scattered 
the rest. 

The regent and his soldiers, between the Seine and 
the Marne, and the Sire Enguerrand de Couci, between 
the Oise and the Aisne, likewise destroyed numerous 
bands of the Jacques. The nobles and their auxiliaries 
that had come from every side, gave chase to the peas- 
ants, as the latter had done to the nobles: they slew them 
right and left, peasants and serfs, “guilty or not,” in the 
houses, in the fields, in the vineyards, wherever they 
found them; more than twenty thousand had perished 
before Saint-John’s Day, and the carnage continued for 
long afterward. Entire cantons were nearly depopulated. 
“Such great evil had been done by the nobles of France, 
that there was no need for the English to destroy the 
country; for, in truth, the English, enemies of the king- 
dom, could not have done what the native nobles had 
done.” 
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Such was the annihilation of that great insurrection of 
the peasants of three provinces (lie de France, Picardie, 
and Champagne), which a single victory had propagated 
throughout France: the Jacques were destroyed, the 
bourgeois democracy enfeebled and shaken, the nobility 
revived and heated by the blood spilled and by easy suc- 
cess. The result of the Jacquerie was to give an army to 
the regent; the nobility, once aroused, kept under arms, 
and the regent was soon in a position to plant his camp 
in Paris. 

[The English again invade and ravage France; but in 
1360, the Peace of Bretigny gives liberty to the French 
King in return for ransom and cession of territory. In 
1362, Pedro the Cruel, of Castile, loses his throne, and 
the Black Prince marches into Spain to restore him. In 
1381, the English peasants rebel under Wat Tyler. In 
1387, all the Lithuanians, the last European pagans, are 
baptized.] 
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T HE family of the Medici had for many ages 
been esteemed one of the most considerable in 
the republic; nor have there been wanting au- 
thors who have derived its eminence from the age of 
Charlemagne: but it must be remembered that these 
genealogies have been the production of subsequent 
times, when the elevation of this family to the supreme 
command in Florence made it necessary to impress on 
the minds of the people an idea of its antiquity and re- 
spectability. It appears, however, from authentic monu- 
ments, that many individuals of this family had signal- 
ized themselves on important occasions. Giovanni de’ 
Medici, in the year 1351, with a body of only one hun- 
dred Florentines, forced his way through the Milanese 
army, then besieging the fortress of Scarperia, and en- 
tered the place with the loss of twenty lives. 

Salvestro de’ Medici acquired great reputation by his 
temperate but firm resistance to the tyranny of the no- 
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bles, who, in order to secure their power, accused those 
who opposed them of being attached to the party of the 
Ghibellines, then in great odium at Florence. The per- 
sons so accused were said to be admonished, ammoniti, 
and by that act were excluded from all offices of govern- 
ment. This custom was at length carried to such an ex- 
treme as to become insufferable. In the year 1379, Sal- 
vestro, being chosen chief magistrate, exerted his power 
in reforming this abuse; which was not, however, ef- 
fected without a violent commotion, in which several of 
the nobility lost their lives. After the death of Salvestro, 
his son, Veri de’ Medici, continued to hold a high rank 
in the republic, and, like the rest of this family, was 
always in great favor with the populace. 

The person, however, who may be said to have laid 
the foundation of that greatness which his posterity en- 
Giovanni joyed for several ages, was Giovanni de’ Medici, the great 
ie Media. g rant Jfather of Lorenzo. By a strict attention to com- 
merce, he acquired immense wealth; by his affability, 
moderation, and liberality, he ensured the confidence 
and esteem of his fellow-citizens. Without seeking after 
the offices of the republic, he was honored with them all. 
The maxims, which, uniformly pursued, raised the house 
of Medici to the splendor which it afterward enjoyed, 
are to be found in the charge given by this venerable old 
man on his deathbed to his two sons, Cosmo and Lo- 
renzo: “I feel,” said he, “that I have lived the time pre- 
scribed me. I die content; leaving you, my sons, in af- 
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fluence and in health, and in such a station, that while 
you follow my example, you may live in your native Giovanni's 
place, honored and respected. Nothing affords me more charge to 
pleasure than the reflection that my conduct has not given ^ ts sons ‘ 
offence to any one; but that, on the contrary, I have en- 
deavored to serve all persons to the best of my abilities. 

I advise you to do the same. With respect to the honors 
of the State, if you would live with security, accept only 
such as are bestowed on you by the laws, and the favor 
of your fellow-citizens; for it is the exercise of that 
power which is obtained by violence, and not of that 
which is voluntarily given, that occasions hatred and con- 
tention.” He died in the year 1428, leaving two sons, 

Cosmo, born in the year 1389, and Lorenzo, in 1394, 
from the latter of whom is derived the collateral branch 
of the family, which in the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century obtained the absolute sovereignty of Tuscany. 

Even in the lifetime of his father, Cosmo had en- 
gaged himself deeply, not only in the extensive com- 
merce by which the family had acquired its wealth, but 
in the weightier concerns of government. Such was his 
authority and reputation, that in the year 1414, when Cosmo’s 
Balthasar Cossa, who had been elected Pope, and had reputation. 
assumed the name of John XXIII., was summoned to at- 
tend the Council of Constance, he chose to be accompan- 
ied by Cosmo de* Medici, among other men of eminence 
whose characters might countenance his cause. By this 
council, which continued nearly four years, Balthasar 
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was deprived of his pontifical dignity, and Otto Colonna, 
who took the name of Martin V., was elected Pope. Di- 
vested of his authority, and pursued by his numerous 
adversaries, Balthasar endeavored to save himself by 
flight. Cosmo did not desert in adversity the man to 
whom he had attached himself in prosperity. At the ex- 
pense of a large sum of money he redeemed him from 
the hands of the Duke of Bavaria, who had seized upon 
his person; and afterward gave him a hospitable shelter 
at Florence during the remainder of his life. Nor did the 
successful Pontiff resent the kindness shown to his rival; 
on the contrary, he soon afterward paid a public visit to 
Florence, where, on the formal submission of Balthasar, 
and at the request of the Medici, he created him a cardi- 
nal, with the privilege of taking the first place in the 
Sacred College. The new-made Cardinal did not long 
survive this honor. He died in the year 1419, and it was 
supposed that the Medici at his death possessed them- 
selves of immense riches, which he had acquired during 
his pontificate. This notion was afterward encouraged, 
for malevolent purposes, by those who well knew its 
falsehood. The true source of the wealth of the Medici 
was their superior talents and application to commerce. 
The property of the Cardinal was scarcely sufficient to 
discharge his legacies and his debts. 

After the death of Giovanni de’ Medici, Cosmo sup- 
ported and increased the family dignity. His conduct 
was uniformly marked by urbanity and kindness to the 
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superior ranks of his fellow-citizens, and by a constant 
attention to the interest and the wants of the lower class, 
whom he relieved with unbounded generosity. By these 
means he acquired numerous and zealous partisans of 
every denomination; but he rather considered them as 
pledges for the continuance of the power he possessed, 
than as instruments to be employed in extending it to 
the ruin and subjugation of the State. “No family,” says 
Voltaire, “ever obtained its power by so just a title.” 

The authority which Cosmo and his descendants ex- 
ercised in Florence during the Fifteenth Century was of 
a very peculiar nature; and consisted rather in a tacit 
influence on their part, and a voluntary acquiescence on 
that of the people, than in any prescribed or definite 
compact between them. The form of government was 
ostensibly a republic, and was directed by a council of 
ten citizens, and a chief executive officer called the Gon- 
faloniere, or standard-bearer, who was chosen every two 
months. Under this establishment the citizens imagined 
they enjoyed the full exercise of their liberties; but such 
was the power of the Medici, that they generally either 
assumed to themselves the first offices of the State, or 
nominated such persons as they thought proper to those 
employments. In this, however, they paid great respect 
to popular opinion. That opposition of interests so gener- 
ally apparent between the people and their rulers, was 
at this time scarcely perceived at Florence, where supe- 
rior qualifications and industry were the surest recom- 
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mendations to public authority and favor. Convinced of 
the benefits constantly received from this family, and 
satisfied that they could at any time withdraw them- 
selves from a connection that exacted no engagements, 
and required only a temporary acquiescence, the Flor- 
entines considered the Medici as the fathers, and not as 
the rulers, of the republic. On the other hand, the chiefs 
of this house, by appearing rather to decline than to 
court the honors bestowed on them, and by a singular 
moderation in die use of them when obtained, were care- 
ful to maintain the character of simple citizens of Flor- 
ence, and servants of the State. An interchange of re- 
ciprocal good offices was the only tie by which the Flor- 
entines and the Medici were bound, and perhaps the 
long continuance of this connection may be attributed to 
the very circumstance of its having been in the power of 
cidicr of the parties, at any time, to dissolve it. 

If, from considering the private character of Cosmo, 
we attend to his conduct as the moderator and director 
of the Florentine Republic, our admiration of his abili- 
ties will increase with the extent of the theatre upon 
which he had to act. So important were his mercantile 
concerns, diat they often influenced, in a very remark- 
able degree, the politics of Italy. When Alfonso, King 
of Naples, leagued with the Venetians against Florence, 
Cosmo called in such immense debts from those places 
as deprived diem of resources for carrying on the war. 
During die contest between the Houses of York and 
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Lancaster, one of his agents in England was resorted to 
by Edward IV. for a sum of money, which was accord- 
ingly furnished, to such an extraordinary amount, that 
it might almost be considered as the means of supporting 
that monarch on the throne, and was repaid when his 
successes enabled him to fulfil his engagement. The al- 
liance of Cosmo was sedulously courted by the princes 
of Italy; and it was remarked that, by a happy kind of 
fatality, whoever united their interest with his were 
always enabled either to repress or to overcome their 
adversaries. By his assistance the Republic of Venice re- 
sisted the united attacks of Filippo, Duke of Milan, and 
of the French nation, but. when deprived of his support, 
the Venetians were no longer able to withstand their 
enemies. With whatever difficulties Cosmo had to en- 
counter, at home or abroad, they generally terminated in 
the acquisition of additional honor to his country and 
to himself. The esteem and gratitude of his fellow-citi- 
zens were fully shown a short time before his death, 
when by a public decree he was honored with the title of 
Pater Patriae, an appellation which was inscribed on his 
tomb, and which, as it was founded on real merit, has 
ever since been attached to the name of Cosmo de’ 
Medici. 
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THE INVASION OF TAMERLANE 

(a.d. 1397) 


Mahummud Casim Ferishta 


AMIR TIMUR, being informed of the commotions 
L J\ and civil wars of Hindostan, began his expedi- 
A iV tion into that country, in the eight hundredth 
year of the Higerah, and on the twelfth of Mohirrim in 
the following year arrived on the banks of the Chule Jal- 
lali. 1 He immediately despatched Amir Shech Noor ul 
Dicn to dispossess Shab ul Dien Mubarick, who had in 
charge the defence of the frontier districts. When Shech 
Noor ul Dien had arrived within a few miles of Shab ul 
Dien Mubarick, he summoned him to submit to Timur. 
But as the imperial general had previously retreated into 
a stronghold, on the bank of the river, round which he 
had drawn a ditch, forming the place into an island, he 
determined to defend himself to the last. 

Shech Noor ul Dien, however, found means, upon 
making his approaches, to fill up the ditch: but at night 
he suffered a considerable loss, by a violent sally of the 

1 A river on the frontiers of Hindostan. 
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besieged; whom, in the end, he repulsed, and forced to 
take shelter within their walls. Amir Timur himself ad- 
vanced against the enemy with his whole army. Shab 
ul Dien, intimidated by the approach of Timur, stowed 
privately, in forty boats, his treasure and family, and fell 
down the river, being two days pursued in vain by 
Shech Noor ul Dien, who was detached with a party 
after him. The garrison, after the departure of their 
leader, immediately surrendered. 

Amir Timur proceeded down the river to the conflux 
of the Jimboo and Chinab, where there was a strong 
fort and town, known by the name of Tulmubini. He 
ordered a bridge to be laid across, by which his army 
might pass. Having pitched his camp without the town, 
he laid it under a heavy contribution. But while the in- 
habitants were very busy in collecting the sum de- 
manded, a complaint was made in the camp of the 
scarcity of provisions, and orders were issued to seize 
grain wherever it should be found. The soldiers upon 
this hastened to search the town, but not being content 
to take provisions alone, the natural consequence was 
that a general plunder ensued. The inhabitants, en- 
deavoring to oppose this outrage, were massacred with- 
out mercy. 

To besiege the citadel would but retard the designs 
of Timur. He therefore marched, the next day after the 
massacre, to a town called Shawnawaze, where he found 
more grain than was sufficient to serve his whole army. 
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He therefore ordered that what could not be carried 
away should be burned, having previously cut off Jisserit, 
the brother of Shuha Giker, who had attempted to de- 
fend the place with two thousand men. Timur marched, 
on the third day, from Shawnawaze, and, crossing the 
Bea, came into a rich and plentiful country. 

It may not be improper here to say something con- 
cerning the proceedings of Mirza Pier Mahummud, 
after his having taken Moultan. The solstitial rains hav- 
ing destroyed a great part of his cavalry in the field, he 
was under the necessity of drawing his army into the 
city of Moultan. There he was driven to the utmost dis- 
tress by the inhabitants of the country, who had closely 
invested him. His cavalry, instead of being able to act 
against them, diminished daily in their numbers, for 
want of forage. 

In this untoward situation were the affairs of that 
Prince, when his grandfather, Amir Timur, entered 
Hindostan, who immediately reinforced Mahummud 
with a detachment of thirty thousand chosen horse, and 
soon joined him with his whole army. The Prince car- 
ried in his mind great animosity against the Governor 
of Battenize, who had chiefly distressed him. Amir 
Timur himself, to chastise the Governor, selected ten 
thousand horse, with which he marched directly toward 
him. When he reached Adjodin, he was shown the tomb 
of Shedi Ferid Shuckergunge, the poet, in respect to 
whose memory he spared the few inhabitants who re- 
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mained in the place, the greater part having fled to Delhi 
and Battenize. 

Timur continued then his march to Battenize, crossing 
the river of Adjodin, and encamping at Chaliskole, from 
which place, in one day, he marched fifty crores to Batte- 
nize. Upon his arrival, the people of Debalpoor and other 
adjacent towns crowded into the place in such numbers 
that half of them were driven out and obliged to take 
shelter under the walls. They were there attacked the 
first day by the King and some thousands of them slain. 

The garrison desired to capitulate, to which Timur 
agreed ; and the Governor, having had an interview with 
the King, presented him with three hundred Arabian 
horses and with many of the valuable curiosities of Hin- 
dostan. Timur, in return, honored him with a chelat; 
and after the conditions were settled, sent Amir Soliman, 
Shah, and Omar Ulla to take possession of the gates, 
commanding them to slay all those who had taken refuge 
in the place and had before been active against his grand- 
son, Mirza Pier Mahummud. The rest, after being plun- 
dered, were ordered to be dismissed. 

In consequence of this inhuman order, five hundred 
persons in a few minutes were put to death. Those who 
remained still within the fort were so struck with this 
massacre that they set fire to the place, murdered their 
wives and children, and, in mere despair, sought after 
nothing but revenge and death. The scene now became 
terrible indeed! but the unfortunate inhabitants were, 
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in the end, cut off to a man; they, however, revenged 
themselves amply upon the rapacious and inhuman au- 
thors of their distress, some thousands of the Moguls 
having fallen by their hands. This so much exasperated 
Amir Timur, that firebrand of the world, that he or- 
dered every soul in Battenize to be massacred and to re- 
duce the city itself to ashes. 

Timur, marching to Surusti, put the inhabitants of 
that place, also, to the sword, and gave the town up to 
pillage. Advancing to Fatteabad, he continued the same 
scene of barbarity through that and the adjacent towns 
of Rahib, Amirani, and Jonah. He detached Hakim 
Agherack toward Sammana with five thousand horse, 
and with the few that remained he himself scoured the 
country and cut off a tribe of banditti called Jits, who 
had lived for some years by rapine. His army, in the 
meantime, being divided under different chiefs, carried 
fire and sword through all the provinces of Moultan and 
Lahore, but when they advanced near the capital, he 
ordered a general rendezvous at Keitil, a town within 
five crores of Sammana. 

Timur himself soon joined his army, and, having reg- 
ulated the order of his march, advanced toward Delhi. 
When he reached Panniput, he ordered his soldiers to 
put on their fighting apparel; 2 and that he might be the 
better supplied with forage, crossed the Jumna, took the 
fort of Lowni by assault, and put the garrison to the 

2 Coats stuffed thick with cotton, worn instead of armor. 
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sword. He then marched down along the river, and en- 
camped opposite to the citadel of Delhi, posting guards 
to prevent all communication. He immediately detached 
Amir Soliman Shaw and Amir Jehan Shaw to scour the 
country behind him to the south and southeast of the 
city; while he himself that very day, with seven hundred 
horse only, crossed the river to reconnoitre the citadel. 

Mahmood Shaw and Mullu Eckbal Chan, seeing so 
few in the retinue of Timur, issued forth with five thou- 
sand foot and twenty-seven elephants against him. Ma- 
hummud Sillif, an Omrah of repute in Delhi, who led 
the attack, was repulsed and taken prisoner by the Mo- 
guls. Timur ordered him to be immediately beheaded, 
and after having made the observations which he de- 
signed, repassed the river and joined the army. 

He next morning moved his camp more to the east- 
ward, where he was told, by the princes and generals of 
his army, that there were then above one hundred thou- 
sand prisoners in his camp, who had been taken since he 
crossed the Sind ; that these unfortunate persons had, the 
day before, expressed great joy when they saw him at- 
tacked before the citadel; which rendered it extremely 
probable that, on a day of battle, they would join with 
their countrymen against him. The inhuman Timur, 
who might have found other means of prevention, gave 
orders to put all above the age of fifteen to the sword, 
so that, upon that horrid day, one hundred thousand 
men were massacred in cold blood. This barbarity, to- 
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gether with his other actions of equal cruelty, gained 
him the name of Hillak Chan, or the Destroying Prince. 

Upon the fifth of Jemmad ul Awil, Timur forded the 
river with his army without opposition and encamped 
on the plains of Firoseabad, where he intrenched himself, 
filling the ditch with buffaloes fronting the enemy, 
whom he fastened with ropes and pickets to their sta- 
tions, placing, at the same time, strong guards, at proper 
distances, behind them. 

Though the astrologers pronounced the seventh an 
unlucky day, the King marched out of his lines and 
drew up his army in order of battle. Sultan Mafhmood 
and Mullu Eckbal Chan, with the army of Delhi and 
one hundred and twenty elephants in mail, advanced 
toward him. But upon the very first charge of a squad- 
ron, called the Heroes of Chighitta, the elephant- 
drivers were dismounted, and the outrageous animals, 
deprived of their guides, ran roaring back and spread 
terror and confusion among their own ranks. The vet- 
eran troops of Timur, who had already conquered half 
the world, improved this advantage, and the degenerate 
Hindoos were, in a few minutes, totally routed, without 
making one brave effort for their country, lives and for- 
tunes. The conqueror pursued them with great slaughter 
to the very gates of Delhi, near which he fixed his 
quarters. 

The consternation of the fugitives was so great that, 
not trusting to their walls, Sultan Mahmood and Mullu 
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Eckbal Chan deserted, in the night, their capital; the 
former flying to Guzerat, the latter taking the route of 
Berren. Timur, having intelligence of their flight, de- 
tached parties after them, one of which, coming up with 
Sultan Mahmood, killed a great number of his retinue, 
and took his two infant sons, Seif ul Dien and Choda 
Daad, prisoners. Timur received the submission of all 
the great men of the city, who crowded to his camp, 
and were promised protection upon paying great con- 
tributions; and, upon the Friday following, he ordered 
the Chutba in all the mosques to be read in his own 
name. Upon the sixteenth of the same month, he placed 
guards at the gates, and appointed the scriveners of the 
city and magistrates to regulate the contribution accord- 
ing to the wealth and rank of the inhabitants. Informa- 
tion was, in die meantime, lodged, that several omrahs 
and rich men had shut themselves up in their houses, 
with their dependants, and refused to pay down their 
share of the ransom. This obliged Timur Shaw to send 
troops into the city, to enforce the authority of the mag- 
istrates. A general confusion, uproar, and plundering 
immediately followed, which could not be restrained by 
the Mogul officers, who, at the same time, durst not ac- 
quaint the King that their authority was contemned by 
die troops. 

Timur was then busy in his camp, in celebrating a 
grand festival on account of his victory, so that it was 
five days before he received any intelligence of these 
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proceedings. The first notice he had of them was by the 
flames of the city; for the Hindoos, according to their 
manner, seeing their wives and daughters ravished and 
polluted, their wealth seized by the hand of rapine, and 
they themselves beat and abused, at length, by one con- 
sent, shut the city gates, set fire to their houses, mur- 
dered their wives and children, and ran out like madmen 
against their enemies. 

But little effect had the despair of the unfortunate 
upon the Moguls, who soon collected themselves and 
began a general massacre. Some streets were rendered 
impassable by the heaps of dead; and, in the meantime, 
the gates being forced, the whole Mogul army were ad- 
mitted. Then followed a scene of horror, much easier to 
be imagined than described. 

The desperate courage of the unfortunate Delhians 
was at length cooled in their own blood. They threw 
down their weapons, they submitted themselves like 
sheep to the slaughter. They permitted one man to drive 
a hundred of them prisoners before him; so that we may 
plainly perceive that cowardice is the mother of despair. 
In the city, the Hindoos were, at least, ten to one, su- 
perior in number to the enemy, and had they possessed 
souls it would have been impossible for the Moguls, who 
were scattered about in every street, house and corner, 
laden with plunder, to have resisted the dreadful as- 
sault. But though the Hindoos had the savage resolution 
of imbruing their hands in the blood of their wives and 
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children, we find them still the slaves of fear, and shrink- 
ing at the approach of that death which they could so 
readily execute upon others. 

The King, after this horrid scene, entered the city, 
taking to himself one hundred and twenty elephants, 
twelve rhinoceroses, and a number of curious animals 
that had been collected by Firose Shaw. The fine mosque 
built by that Prince, upon the stones of which he had in- 
scribed the history of his reign, being esteemed a master- 
piece of architecture and taste, took so much the fancy 
of the conqueror that he ordered stone-cutters and ma- 
sons from Delhi to Samarcand to build one upon the 
same plan. 

After having stayed fifteen days at Delhi, Timur took 
a sudden resolution of returning, and he accordingly 
marched out to Firoseabad, whither Bahadre Nahir sent 
him two white parrots, as curiosities from Mewat, with 
professions of subjection. Timur continued his march to 
the skirts of the mountains of Sewalic, marking his way 
with fire and sword. Crossing then the Ganges, he sub- 
dued the country as high as where the river issues from 
the mountains; returning from thence, he repassed the 
river and marched through the hills. 

We do not find that Timur appointed any king to 
govern Hindostan, which he had in a great measure sub- 
dued. He, however, confirmed the subas, who had sub- 
mitted to him in their governments; and, from this 
circumstance, we may suppose that he intended to retain 
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the Empire in his own name; though he left no troops 
behind him except a small detachment in Delhi, to se- 
cure it from further depredations. 

[The Council of Pisa, in 1409, deposes both Gregory 
XII. and Benedict XIII. ; and, as neither will give way, 
elects Alexander V. Thus there are three rival Popes.] 
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T HE death of Rupert seemed to favor the par- 
tisans of Wenceslaus; but the partisans of his 
house preferred the choice of his brother, Sig- 
ismund, King of Hungary. At Frankfort, Sigismund 
was illegally elected by two only of the seven; while 
five, who assembled later, gave their suffrages in favor of 
the Margrave of Moravia, cousin-german of Wenceslaus 
and Sigismund. Thus Germany had three kings of the 
Romans, two of whom were resolved to defend their 
rights with the sword. But the horrors of civil war were 
averted by the death of the Margrave, whose partisans, 
combining with those of Sigismund, proceeded to a new 
election; and Sigismund was unanimously recognized 
King of the Romans, Wenceslaus himself renouncing 
his own rights in favor of his brother. 

Sigismund had given at his election an example of 
his arrogant character. “There is no prince in the Em- 
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pire,” said he, “with whose merits I am so fully ac- 
quainted as with my own. I am surpassed by none — 
either in power or in the prudence with which I have 
ruled, whether in prosperity or adversity. Therefore do 
I, as Elector of Brandenburg, give my vote to Sigismund, 
King of Hungary, and will that he be elected King of 
Germany.” Sigismund’s character was a combination of 
the characteristics of his immediate predecessors. Like 
Charles IV., he was crafty and politic, but resembled 
Wenceslaus in his love of sensual gratifications. Hand- 
some, eloquent, and lively, he had no steadiness of per- 
son, seeming to act on the impulse of the moment, and 
with a view to present expediency rather than on any 
settled plan. The first object of his attention was the 
schism in the Church, there being a Pope in Italy, an- 
other in France, and a third in Spain, and each of them 
launched anathemas against his adversaries and the coun- 
tries subjected to him. Sigismund, in furtherance of his 
favorite design, acted at first with sound policy and dis- 
cretion; he summoned a General Council to meet at 
Constance, and in order to give its members the charac- 
ter of representatives of all Europe, he proclaimed that 
not merely the clergy, but distinguished laymen from 
different countries should assist at its deliberations, the 
Emperor himself waiving the right of supremacy which 
the Romano-Germanic Empire had hitherto assumed 
over other kingdoms, although its pretensions were little 
more than a name. But all these fair plans were ruined 
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by his own want of self-control. During the sitting of 
the Council, Sigismund gave himself up entirely to low 
debauchery; and the only effect of his condescension 
was to make himself the laughing-stock of the Church, 
and give foreign nations encouragement to encroach 
still further on the privileges of the Empire. 

The place fixed upon for this important assembly of 
the spiritual and temporal powers of Catholic Europe, 
in compliance with the wishes of the Emperor, but not 
in accordance with the interests of the Pope, John 
XXIII., was Constance in Switzerland; and the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting was the 1st of November, 1414. 
The assemblage of ecclesiastics, and also of laymen, on 
diis occasion was immense. The Council was divided 
into four national sections, of Italy, France, Germany, 
and England, and the votes were taken according to 
this division, instead of being registered according to the 
opinions of individual members of the body. Both the 
Emperor and John were present. The professed objects of 
this famous Council were die extinction of the schism, 
and the reformation of the Church, or the correction of 
those manifold abuses which existed in the management 
of ecclesiastical revenues. Here it was determined, after 
some debate, that a General Council could compel the 
Pope to abdicate, and the method of cession was, more- 
over, declared to be the only means of securing the 
peace of the Church. Accordingly, on the 2d of March, 
1415, John publicly pronounced his abdication, on con- 
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dition of a similar proceeding on the part of Benedict 
and Gregory. Suspicions, however, having been mani- 
fested by the Council with regard to the sincerity of the 
Pontiff in these transactions, the latter planned his escape 
from Constance, and fled first to Schaffhauscn, after- 
ward to Brissac, and at length to Fribourg, where he ex- 
pected to receive the protection of the Duke of Austria, 
but was treacherously delivered into the power of the 
Emperor and the Council. A series of enormous crimes 
being now laid to his charge, John was solemnly de- 
posed from the Pontificate (May 29, 1415), and con- 
demned to rigorous imprisonment, which he suffered, 
first at Heidelberg and afterward at Mannheim, for the 
period of three years. In the course of the same year 
Gregory sent to the Council a voluntary and solemn 
resignation of his dignity. Benedict, however, remained 
inflexible, declaring that he was the true and now the 
only Pope. Sigismund went in person to Perpignan with 
a view to obtain his resignation; but Benedict obstinately 
resisted all solicitations, and ultimately withdrew, for the 
security of his person, to the small fortress of Paniscola. 
The Council, fully convinced of his contumacy, pro- 
ceeded to the sentence of deposition ; and although Ben- 
edict continued to anathematize his adversaries daily in 
his obscure place of refuge, he had ceased to be a means 
of dividing the obedience of the Church. The claims of 
the late competitors having been thus entirely destroyed, 
the Cardinals proceeded to the election of a new Pope, 
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and agreed in the choice of Otto de Colonna, a Roman, 
who ascended the Papal Chair under the name of Mar- 
tin V. And thus the primary object of the Council, the 
healing of the Great Schism, which had long been pro- 
ductive of such numerous disorders, was successfully ac- 
complished. Gregory XII. died soon after his cession. 
John XXIII., restored to liberty about three years after 
his deposition, was solicited by some of his friends to 
resume the Papal dignity, but instead of complying with 
their advice, he voluntarily threw himself at the feet of 
Martin, who received his submission. And thus the Great 
Western Schism was completely at an end. 

The spiritual business of the Council of Constance was 
no less important than its temporal. John Huss, a dis- 
ciple of Wickliff, and professor in the new university of 
Prague, founded by Charles IV., was tried for heresy, in 
opposing the hierarchy, and satirizing the immoralities 
of ihe popes and bishops. ITe did not deny the charge; 
and, refusing to confess his errors, was burned alive, 
though he had a safe-conduct from the Emperor to ap- 
pear at the Council. But the principle on which the 
Council acted was not concealed: it w'as indeed openly 
avowed that, in certain cases, faith was not to be kept 
with heretics. A similar fate was the txirtion of his friend 
and disciple, Jerome of Prague, who displayed at his 
execution the eloquence of an apostle, and the constancy 
of a martyr. Sigismund felt the consequences of these 
horrible proceedings; for the Bohemians, justly exas- 
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perated at the treacherous execution of their countrymen, 
opposed his succession to their crown, vacant by the 
death of his deceased brother Wenceslaus, and it cost 
him a war of sixteen years to attain it. 

Whatever was the imperial power at this time, it 
derived but small consequence from its actual revenues. 
The wealth of the Germanic states was exclusively pos- 
sessed by their separate sovereigns, and the Emperor had 
little more than what he drew from Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. The sovereignty of Italy was an empty title. The 
interest of the Emperor in that country furnished only a 
source of faction to its princes, and embroiled the states 
in perpetual quarrels. 

War of the The execution of Huss, with all its circumstances of 

Hussites. cruelty and falsehood, had been regarded by the Bo- 
hemians as a national insult, which called aloud for 
signal and adequate retribution. When the ashes of the 
martyr were thrown into the Rhine, the rulers of the 
Church believed that his name had perished with his 
body. But the people thought far otherwise. James Hus- 
sinitz, a nobleman residing in the village where Huss 
was born, determined to avenge his death, and to main- 
tain his doctrines. Wenceslaus, finding himself wholly 
unable to resist the storm of popular indignation, with- 
drew from Prague, which soon fell entirely into the 
hands of the malcontents. Under the command of the 
leaders of the new doctrines, they proceeded to yet more 
violent extremities. To revenge some slight offence which 
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had been offered to them in one of their religious pro- 
cessions, they burst into the council chamber at Prague, 
and, seizing thirteen of the principal magistrates, flung 
them from the windows upon the pikes of their asso- 
ciates. The intelligence of this outrage roused Wences- 
laus to so violent a paroxysm of fury, that it occasioned 
an apoplectic fit which put an end to his existence. 

The accession of Sigismund, who, notwithstanding a 
letter addressed to the Bohemians in vindication of his 
conduct, was universally considered as the cause of Huss’s 
execution, and a promulgation of a decree of the Council 
of Constance containing a most unqualified denuncia- 
tion of their sect, wrought the passions of the Hussites to 
a yet higher state of exasperation. They refused to recog- 
nize Sigismund as King, whereupon the Hussite civil 
war broke out. They were divided into two parties, the 
more moderate Calixtines and the more rigid Taborites. 
Ziska, the leader of the latter party, a man of extraordi- 
nary powers, assembled them on Mount Tabor, captured 
Prague, pillaged and burned the monasteries, and in sev- 
eral engagements defeated Sigismund. After the death of 
Ziska (1424), his place was filled by a monk named 
Procopius, who defeated the mercenaries sent under the 
name of Crusaders by the Emperor and the Papal legates 
in the battles of Mies (1427) and Tachau (1431), and 
whose troops ravaged Austria, Franconia, Saxony, Cath- 
olic Bohemia, Lusatia, and Silesia. A council held at 
Basle, in 1433, made concessions which were accepted 
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by the Calixtines. The Taborites, rejecting the compro- 
mise, were vanquished in the battle of Prague (1434), 
and by the treaty of Iglau (1436), the compromise of 
Basle was accepted by Bohemia, and Sigismund recog- 
nized as King. 

The Emperor, having committed to the Council of 
Basle the task of carrying on negotiations, had with- 
drawn to Rome on pretext of being crowned by the new 
Pope, Eugenius IV. The council, led by the spiritual and 
temporal lords, who were fully aware of the importance 
of the cause at stake, shared die Emperor’s opinion, and 
were, consequently, far more inclined to make conces- 
sion than was the Pope, who refused to yield to any 
terms, preferring to throw the onus of the peace on 
others. The Council therefore acted without reference 
to the Pontiff, who in the meantime amused himself 
with solemnizing a farcical coronation of the Emperor 
at Rome. Sigismund remained, during the sitting of the 
Council, in Italy, engaged in love affairs, although al- 
ready sixty-three years of age. After openly procrasti- 
nating the ceremony, the Pope at length gave full vent 
to his displeasure (1433) by causing the crown to be 
placed awry on Sigismund’s head by another ecclesiastic, 
and then pushing it straight with his foot as the Em- 
peror knelt before him. 

After long and tedious conferences die Council con- 
ceded to the Bohemian laity the use of the cup in the 
communion, and Sigismund on his side agreed that the 
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Hussite priests should be tolerated, even at court; that 
no more monasteries should be built; that the University 
of Prague should be reinstated in all its former privi- 
leges; and a general amnesty granted for all past dis- 
turbances. Thus peace was concluded in 1437. Bohe- Close of the 
mia, however, remained still in a feverish state until 
about a century after, when the reform of Luther re- 
vived old feelings and antipathies, of which the Thirty 
Years’ War that, another century later, desolated all Ger- 
many, may be said to have been the remote consequence. 

There are a few Hussites now in Bohemia; the rest have 
merged into Calvinists, Lutherans, Moravians, and other 
sects. 

[Henry V. of England claims the crown of France 
and resolves on the conquest of that realm in 1414.] 
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BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 

(a.d. 1415) 

David Hume 


T HE successes which the arms of England have, 
in different ages, obtained over those of France, 
have been much owing to the favorable situa- 
tion of the former kingdom. The English, happily seated 
in an island, could make advantage of every misfortune EnghnSs 
which attended their neighbors, and were little exposed a<tvan * a i et - 
to the danger of reprisals. They never left their own 
country but when they were conducted by a king of ex- 
traordinary genius, or found their enemy divided by 
intestine factions, or were supported by a powerful al- 
liance on the Continent; and as all these circumstances 
concurred at present to favor their enterprise, they had 
reason to expect from it proportionable success. The 
Duke of Burgundy, expelled France by a combination 
of the princes, had been secretly soliciting the alliance of 
England: and Henry knew that this Prince, though he 
scrupled at first to join the inveterate enemy of his 
country, would willingly, if he saw any probability of 
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success, both assist him with his Flemish subjects, and 
draw over to the same side all his numerous partisans in 
France. Trusting therefore to this circumstance, but 
without establishing any concert with the Duke, he put 
to sea August 14th, and landed near Harfleur, ,at the 
head of an army of 6,000 men-at-arms, and 24,000 foot, 
mostly archers. He immediately began the siege of that 
place, which was valiantly defended by D’Estoiiteville, 
and under him by De Guitri, De Gaucourt, and others 
of the French nobility; but as the garrison was weak, 
and the fortifications in bad repair, the governor was at 
last obliged to capitulate; and he promised to surrender 
the place, if he received no succor before the eighteenth 
of September. The day came, and there was no appear- 
ance of a French army to relieve him. Henry, taking 
possession of the town, placed a garrison in it, and ex- 
pelled all the French inhabitants, with an intention of 
peopling it anew with English. 

The fatigues of this siege, and the unusual heat of 
the season, had so wasted the English army, that Henry 
could enter on no further enterprise; and was obliged to 
think of returning into England. He had dismissed his 
transports, which could not anchor in an open road upon 
the enemy’s coasts: and he lay under a necessity of 
marching by land to Calais, before he could reach a 
place of safety. A numerous French army of 14,000 men- 
at-arms, and 40,000 foot, was by this time assembled in 
Normandy, under the Constable d’ Albert; a force which, 
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if prudently conducted, was sufficient either to trampie 
down the English in the open field, or to harass and re- 
duce to nothing their small army, before they could 
finish so long and difficult a march. Henry, therefore, 
cautiously offered to sacrifice his conquest of Harfleur 
for a safe passage to Calais; but his proposals being re- 
jected, he determined to make his way by valor and con- 
duct through all the opposition of the enemy. That he 
might not discourage his army by the appearance of 
flight, or expose them to those hazards which naturally 
attend precipitate marches, he made slow and deliberate 
journeys till he reached the Somme, which he purposed 
to pass at the ford of Blanquetaguc, the same place where 
Edward, in a like situation, had before escaped from 
Philip de Valois. But he found the ford rendered im- 
passable by the precaution of the French general, and 
guarded by a strong body on the opposite bank; and he 
was obliged to march higher up the river, in order to 
seek for a safe passage. He was continually harassed on 
his march by flying parties of the enemy ; saw bodies of 
troops on the other side, ready to oppose every attempt; 
his provisions were cut off; his soldiers languished with 
sickness and fatigue: and his affairs seemed to be re- 
duced to a desperate situation: when he was so dexterous 
or so fortunate as to seize by surprise a passage near St 
Quintin, which had not been sufficiently guarded; and 
he safely carried over his army. 

Henry then bent his march northward to Calais; but 
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he was still exposed to great and imminent danger from 
the enemy, who had also passed the Somme, and threw 
themselves full in his way, with a purpose of intercepting 
his retreat. After he had passed the small river of Ter- 
nois at Blangi, he was surprised to observe from the 
heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains 
of Agincourt, and so posted that it was impossible for 
him to proceed on his march without coming to an en- 
gagement. Nothing in appearance could be more un- 
equal than the battle, upon which his safety and all his 
fortunes now depended. The English army was little 
more than half the number which had disembarked at 
Harfleur; and they labored under every discouragement 
and necessity. The enemy was four times more numer- 
ous; was headed by the Dauphin and all the princes of 
the blood; and was plentifully supplied with provisions 
of every kind. Henry’s situation was exactly similar to 
that of Edward at Crecy, and that of the Black Prince 
at Poictiers; and the memory of these great events, in- 
spiring the English with courage, made them hope for 
a like deliverance from their present difficulties. The 
King likewise observed the same prudent conduct which 
had been followed by these great commanders: he drew 
up his army on a narrow ground between two woods, 
which guarded each flank; and he patiently expected in 
that posture the attack of the enemy. 

Had the French Constable been able, either to reason 
justly upon the present circumstances of the two armies, 
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or to profit by past experience, he had declined a com- 
bat, and had waited till necessity, obliging the English 
to advance, had made them relinquish the advantages 
of their situation. But the impetuous valor of the no- 
bility, and a vain confidence in superior numbers, 
brought on this fatal action, which proved the source of 
infinite calamities to their country. The French archers 
on horseback and their men-at-arms, crowded in their 
ranks, advanced upon the English archers, who had fixed 
palisadoes in their front to break the impression of the 
enemy, and who safely plied them, from behind that 
defence, with a shower of arrows which nothing could 
resist. The clay soil, moistened by some rain which had 
lately fallen, proved another obstacle to the force of the 
French cavalry: the wounded men and horses discom- 
posed their ranks: the narrow compass in which they 
were pent hindered them from recovering any order: the 
whole army was a scene of confusion, terror, and dis- 
may: and Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the 
English archers, who were light and unincumbered, to 
advance upon the enemy, and seize die moment of vic- 
tory. They fell with their battle-axes upon the French, 
who, in their present posture, were incapable either of 
flying or of making defence: they hewed them in pieces 
without resistance: and being seconded by the men-at- 
arms, who also pushed on against the enemy, they cov- 
ered the field with the killed, wounded, dismounted, and 
overthrown. After all appearance of opposition was over, 
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the English had leisure to make prisoners; and having 
advanced with uninterrupted success to the open plain, 
they there saw the remains of the French rearguard, 
which still maintained the appearance of a line of battle. 
At the same time, they heard an alarm from behind t 
some gentlemen of Picardy, having collected about 600 
peasants, had fallen upon the English baggage, and were 
doing execution on the unarmed followers of the camp, 
who fled before them. Henry, seeing the enemy on all 
sides of him, began to entertain apprehensions from his 
prisoners; and he thought it necessary to issue general 
orders for putting them to death: but on discovering the 
truth, he stopped the slaughter, and was still able to save 
a great number. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the num- 
ber of princes and nobility slain or taken prisoners. 
Among the former were the Constable himself, the 
Count of Nevers and the Duke of Brabant, brothers to 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Vaudemont, 
brother to the Duke of Lorraine, the Duke of Alen$on, 
the Duke of Barre, the Count of Marie. The most emi- 
nent prisoners were the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
the Counts d’Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, and the 
Marechat of Boucicaut. An Archbishop of Sens also was 
slain in this battle. The killed are computed, on the 
whole, to have amounted to ten thousand men; and as 
the slaughter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, it is pretended 
that of these eight thousand were gentlemen. Henry 
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was master of 14,000 prisoners. The person of chief note 
who fell among the English was the Duke of York, who 
perished fighting by the King’s side, and had an end 
more honorable than his life. He was succeeded in his 
honors and fortune by his nephew, son of the Earl of 
Cambridge, executed in the beginning of the year. All 
the English who were slain exceeded not forty; though 
some writers, with great probability, make the number 
more considerable. 

The three great battles of Crccy, Poictiers and Agin- 
court bear a singular resemblance to each other, in their 
most considerable circumstances. In all of thenf there 
appears the same temerity in the English princes, who, 
without any object of moment, merely for the sake of 
plunder, had ventured so far into the enemy’s country 
as to leave themselves no retreat; and unless saved by 
the utmost imprudence in the French commanders, 
were, from their very situation, exposed to inevitable 
destruction. But allowance being made for this temerity, 
which, according to the irregular plans of war followed 
in those ages, seems to have been, in some measure, un- 
avoidable; there appear, in the day of action, the same 
presence of mind, dexterity, courage, firmness and pre- 
caution on the part of the English; the same precipita- 
tion, confusion, and vain-confidence on the part of the 
French: and the events were such as might have been 
expected from such opposite conduct. The immediate 
consequences, too, of these three great victories were 
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similar: instead of pushing the French with vigor, and 
taking advantage of their consternation, the English 
princes after their victory seem rather to have relaxed 
their efforts, and to have allowed the enemy leisure to 
recover from his losses. Henry interrupted not his march 
a moment after the battle of Agincourt; he carried his 
prisoners to Calais, thence to England; he even con- 
cluded a truce with the enemy; and it was not till after 
an interval of two years that any body of English troops 
appeared in France. 

The poverty of all the European princes, and the small 
resources of their kingdoms, were die cause of these con- 
tinual interruptions in their hostilities; and though the 
maxims of war were in general destructive, their mili- 
tary operations were mere incursions, which, without 
any settled plan, they carried on against each other. The 
lustre, however, attending the victory of Agincourt, pro- 
cured some supplies from the English parliament, 
though still unequal to the expenses of a campaign. They 
granted Henry an entire fifteenth of movables; and they 
conferred on him, for life, the duties of tonnage and 
poundage, and the subsidies on the exportation of wool 
and leather. This concession is more considerable than 
that which had been granted to Richard II. by his last 
Parliament, and which was afterward, on his deposition, 
made so great an article of charge against him. 

But during the interruption of hostilities from Eng- 
land France was exposed to all the furies of dvil war, and 
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the several parties became every day more enraged 
against each other. The Duke of Burgundy, confident 
that the French ministers and generals were entirely 
discredited by the misfortune at Agincourt, advanced 
with a great army to Paris and attempted to reinstate 
himself in possession of the government as well as of the 
person of the King. But his partisans in that city were 
overawed by the court and kept in subjection. The duke 
despaired of success; and he retired with his forces, 
which he immediately disbanded in the Low Countries. 


[This is the Golden Age of the Free Companies, Italy 
particularly being their El Dorado. Sir John Hawkwood 
(1307-1393) was regarded by Florence as one of her 
saviors. A famous battle in these wars was that of St. 
Egidio in 1416, when Carlo Malatesta and 3,000 Free 
Companions were captured by Forte Braccio. Henry V. 
conquers Normandy in 1417 1419. The French Dauphin 
assassinates the Duke of Burgundy, the most powerful 
noble in France, in 1419; and his successor enters into 
alliance with the English. The Treaty of Noyes of 1420 
makes Henry practically king and actually ruler of 
France. On his death, 1 422, his son, Henry VI. of Eng- 
land, is proclaimed King of France also. The English 
Regent, Bedford, defeats the Dauphin’s followers at 
Crevant, 1422, and Verneuil, 1429; and the English lay 
siege to Orleans in 1429. J 
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E. S. Creasy 

S ELDOM has the extinction of a nation’s independ- 
ence appeared more inevitable than was the case 
' in France when the English invaders completed 
their lines around Orleans. A series of dreadful defeats 
had thinned the chivalry of France, and daunted the 
spirits of her soldiers. A foreign king had been pro- 
claimed in her capital; and foreign armies of the bravest 
veterans, and led by die ablest captains then known in 
the world, occupied the fairest portions of her territory. 
Worse to her, even, than the fierceness and the strength 
of her foes, were the factions, the vices and the crimes of 
her own children. Her native prince was a dissolute 
trifler, stained with assassination of the most powerful 
noble in the land, whose son, in revenge, had leagued 
himself with the enemy. Many more of her nobility, 
many of her prelates, her magistrates, and rulers, had 
sworn fealty to the English King. The condition of die 
peasantry amid the general prevalence of anarchy and 
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brigandage, which were added to the customary devasta- 
tions of contending armies, was wretched beyond the 
power of language to describe. The sense of terror and 
wretchedness seemed to have extended itself even to the 
brute creation. 

In the autumn of 1428, the English, who were already 
masters of all France north of the Loire, prepared their 
forces for the conquest of the southern provinces, which 
yet adhered to the cause of the Dauphin. The city of 
Orleans, on the banks of that river, was looked upon as 
the last stronghold of the French national party. If the 
English could once obtain possession of it their victorious 
progress through the residue of the kingdom seemed free 
from any serious obstacle. Accordingly the Earl of Salis- 
bury, one of the bravest and most experienced of the 
English generals, who had been trained under Henry 
V., marched to the attack of the all-important city; and 
after reducing several places of inferior consequence in 
the neighborhood, appeared with his army before its 
walls on tire 12th of October, 1428. 

The city of Orleans itself was on the north side of the 
Loire, but its suburbs extended far on the southern side, 
and a strong bridge connected them with the town. A 
fortification, which in modern military phrase would be 
termed a tete-du-pont, defended the bridge head on the 
southern side, and two towers, called the Tourelles, were 
built on the bridge itself, at a little distance from the 
tete-du-pont. Indeed, the solid masonry of the bridge 
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terminated at the Tourelles; and the communication 
thence with the tete-du-pont and the southern shore was 
by means of a drawbridge. The Tourelles and the tete- 
du-pont formed together a strong, fortified post, capable 
of containing a garrison of considerable strength; and so 
long as this was in possession of the Orleannais, they 
could communicate freely with the southern provinces, 
the inhabitants of which, like the Orleannais themselves, 
supported the cause of their Dauphin against the for- 
eigners. Lord Salisbury rightly judged the capture of the 
Tourelles to be the most material step toward the reduc- 
tion of the city itself. Accordingly, he directed his prin- 
cipal operations against this post, and after some severe 
repulses, he carried the Tourelles by storm on the 23d 
of October. The French, however, broke down the arches 
of the bridge that were nearest to the north bank, and 
thus rendered a direct assault from the Tourelles upon 
the city impossible. But the possession of this post en- 
abled the English to distress the town gready by a 
battery of cannon which they planted there, and which 
commanded some of the principal streets. 

Six strongly fortified posts, called bastilles, were 
formed at certain intervals round die town, and die pur- 
pose of the English engineers was to draw strong lines 
between them. During die winter little progress was 
made with the intrenchments, but when the spring of 
1429 came, the English resumed their work with activ- 
ity; the communications between the city and the coun- 
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try became more difficult, and the approach of want 
began already to be felt in Orleans. 

The Orleannais now, in their distress, offered to sur- 
render the city into the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who, though the ally of the English, was yet one of their 
native princes. The Regent Bedford refused these terms, 
and the speedy submission of the city to the English 
seemed inevitable. The Dauphin Charles, who was now 
at Chinon with his remnant of a court, despaired of con- 
tinuing any longer the struggle for his crown, and was 
only prevented from abandoning the country by the 
more masculine spirits of his mistress and his queen. 

In the village of Domremy, on the borders of Lor- 
raine, there was a poor peasant of the name of Jacques 
d’Arc, respected in his station of life, and who had 
reared a family in virtuous habits and in the practice of 
the strictest devotion. His eldest daughter was named 
by her parents Jeannette, but she was called Jeanne by 
the French, which was Latinized into Johanna and 
Anglicized into Joan. 

At the time when Joan first attracted attention, she 
was about eighteen years of age. She was naturally of a 
susceptible disposition, which diligent attention to the 
legends of saints and tales of fairies, aided by the dreamy 
loneliness of her life while tending her father’s flocks, 
had made peculiarly prone to enthusiastic fervor. At the 
same time, she was eminent for piety and purity of soul, 
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and for her compassionate gentleness to the sick and the 
distressed. 

From infancy to girlhood Joan had heard continually 
of the woes of the war, and had herself witnessed some 
of the wretchedness that it caused. A feeling of intense 
patriotism grew in her with her growth. The deliverance Her dreams 
of France from the English was the subject of her rev- and aspira- 
eries by day and her dreams by night. Blended with these Uons ' 
aspirations were recollections of the miraculous inter- 
positions of Heaven in favor of the oppressed, which she 
had learned from the legends of her Church. Her faith 
was undoubting; her prayers were fervent. “She feared 
no danger, for she felt no sin,” and at length she be- 
lieved herself to have received the supernatural inspira- 
tion which she sought. 

“At the age of thirteen, a voice from God came to her 
to help her in ruling herself, and that voice came to her 
about the hour of noon, in summer time, while she was 
in her father’s garden. And she had fasted die day 
before. And she heard the voice on her right, in die 
direction of the church; and when she heard the voice, 
she saw also a bright light.” Afterward St. Michael, and 
St. Margaret, and St. Catharine appeared to her. They 
were always in a halo of glory; she could see that their Her 
heads were crowned with jewels; and she heard their vtitons • 
voices, which were sweet and mild. She did not dis- 
tinguish their arms or limbs. She heard them more fre- 
quently than saw diem; and the usual time when she 
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heard them was when the church bells were sounding for 
prayer. And if she was in the woods when she heard 
them, she could plainly distinguish their voices drawing 
near to her. When she thought that she discerned the 
Heavenly Voices, she knelt down, and bowed herself to 
the ground. Their presence gladdened her even to tears; 
and after they departed, she wept because they had not 
taken her back to Paradise. They always spoke sooth/ 
ingly to her. They told her that France would be saved, 
and that she was to save it. Joan’s heart was sorely 
troubled at the thought of the fate of Orleans; and her 
Voices now ordered her to leave her home; and warned 
her that she was the instrument chosen by Heaven for 
driving away the English from that city, and for taking 
the Dauphin to be anointed. One of her uncles consented 
to take her to Vaucouleurs, where De Baudricourt at 
first thought her mad, and derided her, but by degrees 
he was led to believe, if not in her inspiration, at least 
in her enthusiasm, and in its possible utility to the Dau- 
phin’s cause. 

The fame of “The Maid,” as she was termed, the 
renown of her holiness, and of her mission, spread far 
and wide. Baudricourt sent her with an escort to Chi- 
non, where the Dauphin Charles was dallying away his 
time. Her Voices had bidden her assume the arms and 
the apparel of a knight; and the wealthiest inhabitants 
of Vaucouleurs had vied with each other in equipping 
her with war-horse, armor, and sword. On reaching 
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Chinon, she was, after some delay, admitted into the ]oansee\s 
presence of the Dauphin. Charles designedly dressed the 
himself far less richly than many of his courtiers were 
apparelled, and mingled with them, when Joan was in- 
troduced, in order to see if the Holy Maid would address 
her exhortations to the wrong person. But she instantly 
singled him out, and the report soon spread abroad that Sherecog- 
the Holy Maid had found the King by a miracle; and nisesthe 
this, with many other similar rumors, augmented the Ktng ’ 
renown and influence that she now rapidly acquired. 

Thus all things favored the influence which Joan ob- 
tained both over friends and foes. The French nation, as 
well as the English and the Burgundians, readily ad- 
mitted that superhuman beings inspired her; tire only 
question was whether these beings were good or evil 
angels. The Dauphin at first feared the injury that might 
be done to his cause if he laid himself open to the charge 
of having leagued himself with a sorceress. Every imag- 
inable test, therefore, was resorted to in order to set 
Joan’s orthodoxy and purity beyond suspicion. At last 
Charles and his advisers felt safe in accepting her services 
as those of a true and virtuous Christian daughter of the 
Holy Church. 

While Charles and his doctors of theology, and court 
ladies, had been deliberating as to recognizing or dis- Charles ac- 
missing the Maid, a considerable period had passed away, cepts her 
during which a small army, the last gleanings, as it servtces - 
seemed, of the English sword, had been assembled at 
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Blois, under Dunois, La Hire, Xaintrailles, and other 
chiefs, who to their natural valor were now beginning to 
unite the wisdom that is taught by misfortune. It was 
resolved to send Joan with this force and a convoy of 
provisions to Orleans. The distress of that city had now 
become urgent. But the communication with the open 
country was not entirely cut off. The Orleannais had 
heard of the Holy Maid whom Providence had raised 
up for their deliverance, and their messengers earnestly 
implored the Dauphin to send her to them without 
delay. 

Joan marched from Blois on the 25th of April with a 
convoy of provisions for Orleans, accompanied by Du- 
nois, La Hire, and the other chief captains of the French, 
and on the evening of the 28th they approached the 
town. In the words of the old chronicler Hall: “The 
Englishmen, perceiving that thei within could not long 
continue for faute of vitaile and poudcr, kepte not their 
watche so diligently as thei were accustomed, nor scoured 
now the countrey environed as thei before had ordained. 
Whiche negligence the citizens shut in perceiving, sent 
worde thereof to the French captaines, which with Pu- 
celle, in the dedde tyme of the nighte, and in a great 
rayne and thundere, with all their vitaile and artillery, 
entered into the citie.” 

When it was day, the Maid rode in solemn procession 
through the city, clad in complete armor, and mounted 
on a white horse. Dunois was by her side, and all the 
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bravest knights of her army and of the garrison followed 
in her train. The whole population thronged around 
her; and men, women and children strove to touch her 
garments, or her banner, or her charger. They poured 
forth blessings on her, whom they already considered 
their deliverer. 

When it was known by the English that the Maid 
was in Orleans, their minds were not less occupied about 
her than were the minds of those in the city; but it was 
in a very different spirit. The English believed in her 
supernatural mission as firmly as the French- did, but 
they thought her a sorceress who had come to overthrow 
them by her enchantments. She had sent a herald to the 
English generals before she marched for Orleans, and 
he had summoned the English generals in the name of 
the Most High to give up to the Maid, who was sent by 
Heaven, the keys of the French cities which they had 
wrongfully taken. On her arrival in Orleans, Joan sent 
another similar message; but tire English scoffed at her 
from their towers, and threatened to burn her heralds. 
She determined, before she shed the blood of the be- 
siegers, to repeat the warning with her own voice; and 
accordingly she mounted one of the boulevards of the 
town, which was within hearing of the Tourelles, and 
thence she spoke to the English, and bade them depart, 
otherwise they would meet with shame and woe. Sir 
William Gladsdale (whom the French call Glacidas) 
commanded the English post at the Tourelles, and he 
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and another English officer replied by bidding her go 
home and keep her cows, and by ribald jests, that 
brought tears of shame and indignation into her eyes. 
But, though the English leaders vaunted aloud, the effect 
produced on their army by Joan’s presence in Orleans 
was proved four days after her arrival, when, on the 
approach of reinforcements and stores to the town, Joan 
and La Hire marched out to meet them, and escorted 
the long train of provision wagons safely into Orleans, 
between the bastilles of the English, who cowered be- 
hind their walls instead of charging fiercely and fear- 
lessly, as had been their wont, on any French band that 
dared to show itself within reach. 

Thus far she had prevailed without striking a blow; 
but the time was now come to test her courage amid the 
horrors of actual slaughter. On the afternoon of the day 
on which she had escorted the reinforcements into the 
city, while she was resting fatigued at home, Dunois had 
seized an advantageous opportunity of attacking the 
English bastille of St. Loup, and a fierce assault of the 
Orleannais had been made on it, which the English gar- 
rison of the fort stubbornly resisted. Joan was roused by 
a sound which she believed to be that of her Heavenly 
Voices; she called for her arms and horse, and quickly 
equipping herself, she mounted to ride off to where the 
fight was raging. She rode out of the gate, and met the 
tide of her countrymen, who had been repulsed from 
the English fort, and were flying back to Orleans in 
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confusion. At the sight of the Holy Maid and her ban- 
ner they rallied, and renewed the assault. Joan rode 
forward at their head, waving her banner and cheering 
them on. The English quailed at what they believed to 
be the charge of hell; Saint Loup was stormed, and its 
defenders put to the sword, except some few, whom Joan 
succeeded in saving. 

The next day was Ascension Day, and it was passed 
by Joan in prayer. But on the following morrow it was 
resolved by the chiefs of the garrison to attack the Eng- 
lish forts on the south of the river. For this purpose they 
crossed the river in boats, and after some severe fighting, 
in which the Maid was wounded in the heel, both the 
English bastilles of the Augustins and Saint Jean de 
Blanc were captured. The Tourelles were now the only 
post which the besiegers held on the south of the river. 
But that post was formidably strong, and by its com- 
mand of the bridge, it was the key to the deliverance of 
Orleans. It was known that a fresh English army was 
approaching under Fastolfe to reinforce the besiegers, 
and should that army arrive while the Tourelles were 
yet in the possession of their comrades, there was great 
peril of all the advantages which the French had gained 
being nullified, and of the siege being again actively 
carried on. 

It was resolved, therefore, by the French, to assail the 
Tourelles at once, while the enthusiasm which the pres- 
ence and the heroic valor of the Maid had created was 
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at its height. But the enterprise was difficult. The ram- 
part of the tete-du-pont, or landward bulwark, of the 
Tourelles was steep and high, and Sir John Gladsdale 
occupied this all-important fort with five hundred archers 
and men-at-arms, who were the very flower of the Eng- 
lish army. 

Early in the morning of the seventh of May, some 
thousands of the best French troops in Orleans heard 
mass and attended the confessional by Joan’s orders, and 
then crossing the river in boats, as on the preceding day, 
they assailed the bulwark of the Tourelles “with light 
hearts and heavy hands.” But Gladsdale’s men, encour- 
aged by tneir nold and skilful leader, made a resoiute 
and able defence. The Maid planted her banner on the 
edge of the fosse, and then springing down into the 
ditch, she placed the first ladder against the wall and 
began to mount. An English archer sent an arrow at 
her, which pierced her corselet, and wounded her 
severely between the neck and shoulder. She fell bleed- 
ing from the ladder; and the English were leaping down 
from the wall to capture her, but her followers bore her 
off. She was carried to the rear, and laid upon the grass; 
her armor was taken off, and the anguish of her wound 
and the sight of her blood made her at first tremble and 
weep. But her confidence in her celestial mission soon 
returned; her patron saints seemed to stand before her, 
and reassure her. She sat up and drew the arrow out 
with her own hands. Some of the soldiers who stood by 
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wished to stanch the blood by saying a charm over the 
wound; but she forbade them, saying that she did not 
wish to be cured by unhallowed means. She had the 
wound dressed with a little oil, and then bidding her 
confessor come to her, she betook herself to prayer. 

In die meanwhile, the English in the bulwark of the 
Tourelles had repulsed the oft-renewed efforts of the 
French to scale the wall. Dunois, who commanded the 
assailants, was at last discouraged, and gave orders for a 
retreat to be sounded. Joan sent for him and the other 
generals, and implored them not to despair.^ “By my Sheen- 
God she said to them, “you shall soon enter in there, courages 
Do not doubt it. When you see my banner wave again 
up to the wall, to your arms again! for the fort is yours. 

For the present, rest a little, and take some food and 
drink.” “They did so,” says the old chronicler of the 
siege, “for they obey her marvellously.” The faintness 
caused by the wound had now passed off, and she headed 
the French in another rush against the bulwark. The 
English, who had thought her slain, were alarmed at 
her reappearance, while the French pressed furiously 
and fanatically forward. A Biscayan soldier was carry- 
ing Joan’s banner. She had told the troops that directly 
the banner touched the wall, they should enter. The Bis- The assault, 
cayan waved the banner from the edge of the fosse, and 
touched the wall with it; and then all the French host 
swarmed madly up the ladders that now were raised in 
all directions against the English fort. 
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At this crisis, the efforts of the English garrison were 
distracted by an attack from another quarter. The 
French troops vvho had been left in Orleans had placed 
some planks over the broken arch of the bridge, and 
advanced across them to the assault of the Tourelles on 
the northern side. Gladsdale resolved to withdraw his 
men from the landward bulwark, and concentrate his 
whole force in the Tourelles themselves. He was passing 
for this purpose across the drawbridge that connected 
the Tourelles and the tetc-du-pont, when Joan, who by 
this time had scaled the wall of the bulwark, called out 
to him, “Surrender! surrender to the King of Heaven! 
Ah, Glacidas, you have foully wronged me with your 
words, but 1 have great pity on your soul, and the souls 
of your men.” The Englishman, disdainful of her sum- 
mons, w 7 as striding on across the drawbridge, when a 
Death of cannon shot from the town carried it away, and Glads- 
Gladsdale. dale perished in the water that ran beneath. After his 
fall, the remnant of the English abandoned all further 
resistance. Three hundred of them had been killed in 
the battle, and two hundred were made prisoners. 

The broken arch was speedily repaired by the exulting 
Orleannais, and Joan made her triumphal re-entry into 
the city by the bridge that had so long been closed. 
Rejoicing Every church in Orleans rang out its gratulating peal : 
in Orleans . an d throughout the night the sounds of rejoicing echoed, 
and bonfires blazed up from the city. But in the lines 
and forts which the besiegers yet retained on the north- 
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ern shore, there was anxious watching of the generals, 
and there was desponding gloom among the soldiery. 
Even Talbot now counselled retreat. On the following 
morning the Orleannais, from their walls, saw the great 
forts called “London” and “St. Lawrence” in flames, 
and witnessed their invaders busy in destroying the stores 
and munitions which had been relied on for the destruc- 
tion of Orleans. Slowly and sullenly the English army 
retired; and not before it had drawn up in battle array 
opposite to the city, as if to challenge the garrison to an 
encounter. The French troops were eager to go out and 
attack, but Joan forbade it. The day was Sunday. “In 
the name of God,” she said, “let them depart, and let us 
return thanks to God.” She led the soldiers and citizens 
forth from Orleans, but not for the shedding of blood. 
They passed in solemn procession round the city walls, 
and then, while their retiring enemies were yet in sight, 
they knelt in thanksgiving to God for the deliverance 
which he had vouchsafed them. 

Within three months of the time of her first interview 
with the Dauphin, Joan had fulfilled the first part of her 
promise, the raising of the siege of Orleans. Within three 
months more she had fulfilled the second part also, and 
had stood with her banner in her hand by the high altar 
at Rheims, while he was anointed and crowned as King 
Charles VII. of France. In the interval she had taken 
Jargeau, Troyes, and other strong places, and she had 
defeated an English army in a fair field at Patay. 
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When Charles had been anointed King of France, 
Joan believed that her mission was accomplished. And, 
in truth, the deliverance of France from the English, 
though not completed for many years afterward, was 
then ensured. With a strong tide of national feeling in 
his favor, with victorious generals and soldiers round 
him, and a dispirited and divided enemy before him, 
Charles could not fail to conquer, though his own im- 
prudence and misconduct, and the stubborn valor which 
the English still from time to time displayed, prolonged 
the war in France until the civil war of the Roses broke 
out in England, and left France to peace and repose. 

[The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges establishes the 
liberties of the Gallican Church in 1438. The establish- 
ment of the companies of archers in 1444, the first na- 
tional standing army, and a permanent tax for their 
support, powerfully aid the oppression of the French 
monarchs. In 1440, die Florentines gain a victory over 
the Milanese at the battle of Anghiari, known also as the 
“Fight for the Standard.” The Republic of Milan is 
re-established in 1447; extinction of the Visconti. The 
English are finally expelled from France in 1452.] 
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O F the triangle which composes the figure of 
I Constantinople, the two sides along the sea 
were made inaccessible to an enemy: the Pro- 
pontis by nature, and the harbor by art. Between the 
two waters, the base of the triangle, the land side, was 
protected by a double wall and a deep ditch of the depth Defences of 
of one hundred feet. Against this line of fortification, tfiecit y- 
which Phranza, an eye-witness, prolongs to the measure 
of six miles, the Ottomans directed their principal at- 
tack; and the Emperor, after distributing the service 
and command of the most perilous stations, undertook 
the defence of the external wall. In the first days of the 
siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or 
sailed into the field; but they soon discovered that, in 
the proportion of their numbers, one Christian was of 
more value than twenty Turks; and, after these bold 
preludes, they were prudently content to maintain the 
rampart with their missile weapons. Nor should this 
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prudence be accused of pusillanimity. The nation was 
indeed pusillanimous and base; but the last Constantine 
deserves the name of a hero; his noble band of volun- 
teers was inspired with Roman virtue; and the foreign 
auxiliaries supported the honor of the Western chivalry. 
The incessant volleys of lances and arrows were accom- 
panied with the smoke, the sound, and the fire of their 
musketry and cannon. Their small-arms discharged at 
the same time either five or even ten balls of lead of the 
size of a walnut; and, according to the closeness of the 
ranks and the force of the powder, several breast-plates 
and bodies were transpierced by the same shot. But the 
Turkish approaches were soon sunk in trenches or cov- 
ered with ruins. Each day added to the science of the 
Christians; but their inadequate stock of gunpowder was 
wasted in the operations of each day. Their ordnance was 
not powerful either in size or number; and, if they pos- 
sessed some heavy cannon, they feared to plant them on 
the walls, lest the aged structure should be shaken and 
overthrown by the explosion. The same destructive secret 
had been revealed to the Moslems; by whom it was em- 
ployed with the superior energy of zeal, riches, and 
despotism. The great cannon of Mahomet was an im- 
portant and visible object in the history of the times; but 
that enormous engine was flanked by two fellows almost 
of equal magnitude; the long order of the Turkish artil- 
lery was pointed against the walls; fourteen batteries 
thundered at once on the most accessible places; and of 
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one of these it is ambiguously expressed that it was 
mounted with one hundred and thirty guns, or that it 
discharged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet, in the 
power and activity of the Sultan, we may discern the 
infancy of the new science. Under a master who counted 
the moments, the great cannon could be loaded and fired 
no more than seven times in one day. The heated metal Bursting 
unfortunately burst; several workmen were destroyed; °Uhebig 
and the skill of an artist was admired, who bethought sun ‘ 
himself of preventing the danger and the accident, by 
pouring oil, after each explosion, into the mouth of the 
cannon. 

The first random shots were productive of more sound 
than effect; and it was by die advice of a Christian that 
the engineers were taught to level their aim against the 
two opposite sides of the salient angles of a bastion. 

However imperfect, the weight and repetition of the fire 
made some impression on the walls; and the Turks, 
pushing their approaches to the edge of the ditch, at- 
tempted to fill the enormous chasm and to build a road 
to the assault. Innumerable fascines and hogsheads and 
trunks of trees were heaped on each other; and such was Attach and 
the impetuosity of the throng that the foremost and the 
weakest were pushed headlong down the precipice and 
instandy buried under the accumulated mass. To fill the 
ditch was the toil of the besiegers; to clear away the 
rubbish was the safety of the besieged; and, after a long 
and bloody conflict, the web that had been woven in the 
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day was still unravelled in the night. The next resource 
of Mahomet was the practice of mines; but the soil was 
rocky; in every attempt he was stopped and undermined 
by the Christian engineers; nor had the art been yet 
invented of replenishing whole subterraneous passages 
with gunpowder and blowing whole towers and cities 
into the air. A circumstance that distinguishes the siege 
of Constantinople is the reunion of the ancient and mod- 
ern artillery. The cannon were intermingled with the 
mechanical engines for casting stones and darts; the 
bullet and the battering-ram were directed against the 
same walls; nor had the discovery of gunpowder super- 
sede! trie use of ihe liquid and inextinguishable fire. A 
wooden turret of the largest size was advanced on roll- 
ers; this portable magazine of ammunition and fascines 
was protected by a three-fold covering of bulls’ hides; 
incessant volleys were securely discharged from the loop- 
holes; in the front, three doors were contrived for the 
alternate sally and retreat of the soldiers and workmen. 
They ascended by a staircase to the upper platform, and, 
as high as the level of that platform, a scaling ladder 
could be raised by pulleys to form a bridge and grapple 
with the adverse rampart. By these various arts of an- 
noyance, some as new as they were pernicious to the 
Greeks, the tower of St. Romanus was at length over- 
turned; after a severe struggle, the Turks were repulsed 
from the breach and interrupted by darkness; but they 
trusted that with the return of light they should renew 
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the attack with fresh vigor and decisive success. Of this 
pause of action, this interval of hope, each moment was 
improved by the activity of the Emperor, and Justiniani, 
who passed the night on the spot, and urged the labors 
which involved the safety of the church and city. At the 
dawn of day, the impatient Sultan perceived, with as- 
tonishment and grief, that his wooden turret had been 
reduced to ashes; the ditch was cleared and restored; 
and the tower of St. Romanus was again strong and 
entire. He deplored the failure of his design; and uttered 
a profane exclamation that the word of the thirty-seven 
thousand prophets should not have compelled him to 
believe that such a work in so short a time, should have 
been accomplished by the infidels. 

The generosity of the Christian princes was cold and 
tardy; but, in the first apprehension of a siege, Constan- 
tine had negotiated, in the isles of the Archipelago, the 
Morea, and Sicily, the most indispensable supplies. As 
early as the beginning of April, five great ships, equipped 
for merchandise and war, would have sailed from the 
harbor of Chios, had not the wind blown obstinately 
from the north. One of these ships bore the Imperial 
flag; the remaining four belonged to the Genoese; and 
they were laden with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, 
and vegetables, and, above all, with soldiers and mar- 
iners, for the service of the capital. After a tedious delay, 
a gentle breeze, and, on the second day, a strong gale 
from the south, carried them through the Hellespont and 
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the Propontis; but the city was already invested by sea 
and land; and the Turkish fleet, at the entrance of the 
Bosphorus, was stretched from shore to shore, in the 
form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least to repel, these 
bold auxiliaries. The reader who has present to his mind 
the geographical picture of Constantinople will conceive 
and admire the greatness of the spectacle. The five Chris- 
tian ships continued to advance with joyful shouts, and 
a full press both of sails and oars, against a hostile fleet 
of three hundred vessels; and the rampart, the camp, the 
coasts of Europe and Asia, were lined with innumerable 
spectators, who anxiously awaited the event of this mo- 
mentous succor. At the first view, that event could not 
appear doubtful: the superiority of the Moslems was 
beyond all measure or account; and, in a calm, their 
numbers and valor must inevitably have prevailed. But 
their hasty and imperfect navy had been created, not by 
the genius of the people, but by die will of the Sultan. 
In the height of their prosperity, the Turks have 
acknowledged that, if God had given them the earth, he 
had left the sea to the infidels; and a series of defeats, a 
rapid progress of decay, has established the truth of their 
modest confession. Except eighteen galleys of some force, 
the rest of their fleet consisted of open boats, rudely con- 
structed and awkwardly managed, crowded with troops 
and destitute of cannon; and, since courage arises in a 
great measure from the consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of the Janizaries might tremble on a new ele- 
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ment. In the Christian squadron, five stout and lofty 
ships were guided by skilful pilots, and manned with the 
veterans of Italy and Greece, long practiced in the arts 
and perils of the sea. Their weight was directed to sink 
or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded their passage; 
dieir artillery swept the waters; their liquid fire was 
poured on the heads of the adversaries who, with the 
design of boarding, presumed to approach them; and the 
winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators. In this conflict, the Imperial vessel, which 
had been almost overpowered, was rescued by the Geno- 
ese; but the Turks, in a distant and closer attack, were 
twice repulsed with considerable loss. Mahomet himself 
sat on horseback on the beach, to encourage their valor Mahomets 
by his voice and presence, by the promise of reward, and fruitless 
by fear more potent than the fear of the enemy. The e fl orts ‘ 
passions of his soul, and even the gestures of his body, 
seemed to imitate the actions of the combatants; and, as 
if he had been the lord of nature, he spurred his horse 
with a fearless and impotent effort into the sea. His loud 
reproaches, and the clamors of the camp, urged the Otto- 
mans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody than the 
two former; and I must repeat, though I can not credit, 
the evidence of Phranza, who affirms, from their own 
mouth, that they lost about twelve thousand men in the 


slaughter of the day. They fled in disorder to the shores 
of Europe and Asia, while the Christian squadron, tri- 
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securely anchored within the chain of the harbor. In the 
confidence of victory, they boasted that the whole Turk- 
ish power must have yielded to their arms; but the 
admiral, or captain-bashaw, found some consolation for 
a painful wound in his eye, by representing that accident 
as the cause of his defeat. Baltha Ogli was a renegade of 
the race of the Bulgarian princes; his military character 
was tainted with the unpopular vice of avarice; and, 
under the despotism of the prince or people, misfortune 
is a sufficient evidence of guilt. His rank and services 
were annihilated by the displeasure of Mahomet. In the 
royal presence, the captain-bashaw was extended on the 
ground by four slaves, and received one hundred strokes 
with a golden rod; his death had been pronounced; and 
he adored the clemency of the Sultan, who was satisfied 
with the milder punishment of confiscation and exile. 
The introduction of this supply revived the hopes of the 
Greeks, and accused the supineness of their Western 
allies. Amid the deserts of Anatolia and the rocks of 
Palestine, the millions of the crusaders had buried them- 
selves in a voluntary and inevitable grave; but the situa- 
tion of the Imperial City was strong against her enemies, 
and accessible to her friends; and a rational and mod- 
erate armament of the maritime states might have saved 
the relics of the Roman name and maintained a Chris- 
tian fortress in the heart of the Ottoman Empire. Yet this 
was the sole and feeble attempt for the deliverance of 
Constantinople; the more distant powers were insensible 
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of its danger; and the ambassador of Hungary, or at 
least of Huniades, resided in the Turkish camp, to re- 
move the fears, and to direct the operations, of the 
Sultan. 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the secret 
of the divan; yet the Greeks are persuaded that a resist- 
ance, so obstinate and surprising, has fatigued the per- 
severance of Mahomet. He began to meditate a retreat, Mahomet 
and the siege would have been speedily raised, if the meditates 
ambition and jealousy of the second vizir had not op- retreat ' 
posed the perfidious advice of Calil Bashaw, who still 
maintained a secret correspondence with the Byzantine 
ccjrt. The reduction of the city appeared to be hopeless, 
unless a double attack could be made from the harbor 
as well as from the land; but the harbor was inaccessible: 
an impenetrable chain was now defended by eight large 
ships, more than twenty of a smaller size, with several 
galleys and sloops; and, instead of forcing this barrier, 
the Turks might apprehend a naval sally and a second 
encounter in the open sea. In this perplexity, the genius Mahomet’s 
of Mahomet conceived and executed a plan of a bold and genius. 
marvellous cast, of transporting by land his lighter ves- 
sels and military stores from the Bosphorus into the 
higher part of the harbor. The distance is about ten 
miles; the ground is uneven, and was overspread with 
thickets; and, as the road must be opened behind the 
suburb of Galata, their free passage or total destruction 
must depend on the option of the Genoese. But these 
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selfish merchants were ambitious of the favor of being 
the last devoured ; and the deficiency of art was supplied 
by the strength of obedient myriads. A level way was 
covered with a broad platform of strong and solid 
planks; and to render them more slippery and smooth, 
they were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. Four- 
score light galleys and brigantines of fifty and thirty oars 
were disembarked on the Bosphorus shore; arranged 
successively on rollers; and drawn forward by the power 
of men and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed 
at the helm and the prow of each vessel; the sails were 
unfurled to the winds; and the labor was cheered by 
song and acclamation. In the course of a single night, this 
Turkish fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered over the 
plain, and was launched from the declivity into the 
shallow waters of the harbor, far above the molestation 
of the deeper vessels of the Greeks. The real importance 
of this operation was magnified by the consternation and 
confidence which it inspired ; but the notorious, unques- 
tionable fact was displayed before the eyes, and is re- 
corded by the pens, of the two nations. A similar strata- 
gem had been repeatedly practiced by the ancients; the 
Ottoman galleys (I must again repeat) should be consid- 
ered as large boats; and, if wc compare the magnitude 
and the distance, the obstacles and the means, the boasted 
miracle has perhaps been equalled by the industry of our 
own times. As soon as Mahomet had occupied the upper 
harbor with a fleet and army, he constructed, in the nar- 
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rowcst part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in Mahomet 
breadth and one hundred in length; it was formed of constr ^ ts 
casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters linked with 
iron, and covered with a solid floor. On this floating bat- 
tery he planted one of his largest cannon, while the four- 
score galleys, with troops and scaling-ladders, approached 
the most accessible side, which had formerly been 
stormed by the Latin conquerors. The indolence of the 
Christians has been accused for not destroying these un- 
finished works; but their fire, by a superior fire, was con- 
trolled and silenced; nor were they wanting in a 
nocturnal attempt to burn the vessels as well as the bridge 
of die Sultan. His vigilance prevented their approach; 
their foremost galliots were sunk or taken; forty youths, 
the bravest of Italy and Greece, were inhumanly mas- 
sacred at his command; nor could the Emperor’s grief 
be assuaged by the just though cruel retaliation of expos- 
ing from the walls the heads of two hundred and sixty 
Mussulman captives. After a siege of forty days, the fate Distress of 
of Constantinople could no longer be averted. The di- tfiectt Y • 
minutive garrison was exhausted by a double attack; the 
fortifications, which had stood for ages against hostile 
violence, were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman 
cannon; many breaches were opened; and near the gate 
of Saint Romanus four towers had been levelled with the 
ground. For the payment of his feeble and mutinous 
troops, Constantine was compelled to despoil the 
churches, with the promise of a fourfold restitution; and 
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his sacrilege offered a new reproach to the enemies of 
the union. A spirit of discord impaired the remnant of 
the Christian strength; the Genoese and Venetian auxil- 
iaries asserted the pre-eminence of their respective serv- 
ice; and Justiniani and the Great Duke, whose ambition 
was not extinguished by the common danger, accused 
each other of treachery and cowardice. 

During the siege of Constantinople, the words of peace 
and capitulation had been sometimes pronounced; and 
several embassies had passed between the camp and the 
city. The Greek Emperor was humbled by adversity; 
and would have yielded to any terms compatible with 
religion and royalty. The Turkish Sultan was desirous 
of sparing the blood of his soldiers; still more desirous 
of securing for his own use the Byzantine treasures; and 
he accomplished a sacred duty in presenting to the Ga- 
bours the choice of circumcision, of tribute, or of death. 
The avarice of Mahomet might have been satisfied with 
an annual sum of one hundred thousand ducats; but his 
ambition grasped the capital of the East; to the prince 
he offered a rich equivalent, to the people a free tolera- 
tion or a safe departure; but, after some fruitless treaty, 
he declared his resolution of finding either a throne or a 
grave under the walls of Constantinople. A sense of 
honor and the fear of universal reproach forbade Pale- 
ologus to resign the city into the hands of the Ottomans; 
and he determined to abide the last extremities of war. 
Several days were employed by die Sultan in the prepara- 
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tions of the assault; and a respite was granted by his 
favorite science of astrology, which had fixed on the 29th 
of May as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening 
of the 27th, he issued his final orders; assembled in his 
presence the military chiefs; and dispersed his heralds 
through the camp to proclaim the duty and the motives 
of the perilous enterprise. Fear is die first principle of a 
despotic government; and his menaces were expressed in 
the Oriental style, that the fugitives and deserters, had 
they the wings of a bird, should not escape from his in- 
exorable justice. The greatest part of his bashaws and 
Janizaries were the offspring of Christian parents; but 
the glories of die Turkish name were perpetuated by 
successive adoption; and, in the gradual change of indi- 
viduals, the spirit of a legion, a regiment, or an oda is 
kept alive by imitation and discipline. In this holy war- 
fare, the Moslems were exhorted to purify their minds 
with prayer, their bodies with seven absolutions ; and to 
abstain from food till the close of the ensuing day. A 
crowd of dervishes visited the tents, to instil the desire of 
martyrdom, and the assurance of spending an immortal 
youth amid the rivers and gardens of paradise and in the 
embraces of the black-eyed virgins. Yet Mahomet prin- 
cipally trusted to the efficacy of temporal and visible 
rewards. A double pay was promised to the victorious 
troops. “The city and the buildings,” said Mahomet, “are 
mine; but 1 resign to your valor the captives and the 
spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty; be rich and be 
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happy. Many are the provinces of my empire: the in- 
trepid soldier who first ascends the walls of Constanti- 
nople shall be rewarded with the government of the 
fairest and most wealthy ; and my gratitude shall accum- 
ulate his honors and fortunes above the measure of his 
own hopes.” Such various and potent motives diffused 
among the Turks a general ardor, regardless of life and 
impatient for action; the camp re-echoed with the Mos- 
lem shouts of “God is God, there is but one God, and 
Mahomet is the apostle of God”; and the sea and land, 
from Galata to the seven towers, were illuminated by 
the blaze of dieir nocturnal fires. 

Far different was the state of the Christians; who, 
with loud and impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, 
or the punishment, of their sins. The celestial image of 
the Virgin had been exposed in solemn procession: but 
their divine patroness was deaf to their entreaties: they 
accused the obstinacy of the Emperor for refusing a 
timely surrender; anticipated the horrors of their fate; 
and sighed for the repose and security of Turkish servi- 
tude. The noblest of the Greeks, and the bravest of the 
allies, were summoned to the palace, to prepare them, 
on the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the duties and 
dangers of the general assault. The last speech of Palc- 
ologus was the funeral oration of the Roman Empire: 
he promised, he conjured, and he vainly attempted to 
infuse the hope which was extinguished in his own mind. 
In this world all was comfortless and gloomy; and 
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neither the Gospel nor the Church have proposed any 
conspicuous recompense to the heroes who fall in the 
service of their country. But the example of their prince 
and the confinement of a siege had armed these warriors 
widi the courage of despair; and the pathetic scene is 
described by the feelings of the historian Phranza, who 
was himself present at this mournful assembly. They 
wept, they embraced; regardless of their families and 
fortunes, they devoted their lives ; and each commander, 
departing to his station, maintained all night a vigilant 
and anxious watch on the rampart. The Emperor, and 
some faithful companions, entered the dome of Saint 
Sophia, which in a few hours was to be converted into a 
mosque; and devoutly received, with tears and prayers, 
the sacrament of the holy communion. Pie reposed some 
moments in the palace, which resounded with cries and 
lamentations; solicited the pardon of all whom he might 
have injured; and mounted on horseback to visit the 
guards and explore the motions of the enemy. The dis- 
tress and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious 
than the long prosperity of the Byzantine Caesars. 

In the confusion of darkness an assailant may some- 
times succeed; but, in this great and general attack, the 
military judgment and astrological knowledge of Ma- 
homet advised him to expect the morning, the memor- 
able twenty-ninth of May, in the fourteen hundred and 
fifty-third year of the Christian era. The preceding night 
had been strenuously employed: the troops, the cannon, 
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and the fascines were advanced to the edge of the ditch, 
which, in many parts, presented a smooth and level 
passage to the breach; and his fourscore galleys almost 
touched, widi their prows and their scaling-ladders, the 
less defensible walls of the harbor. Under pain of death, 
silence was enjoined; but the physical laws of motion 
and sound are not obedient to discipline or fear; each 
individual might suppress his voice and measure his foot- 
steps; but the march and labor of thousands must in- 
evitably produce a strange confusion of dissonant 
clamors, which reached the ears of the watchmen of the 
lowers. At daybreak, without the customary signal of the 
morning-gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea and 
land; and the similitude of a twined or twisted thread 
has been applied to the closeness and continuity of their 
Character Ii ne of attack. The foremost ranks consisted of the refuse 
>a r J Van ^ ie h° st > a voluntary crowd, who fought without 
order or command ; of the feebleness of age or childhood, 
of peasants and vagrants, and of all who had joined the 
camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. The 
common impulse drove them onward to the wall; the 
most audacious to climb were instantly precipitated; and 
not a dart, not a bullet of the Christians was idly wasted 
on the accumulated throng. But their strength and 
ammunition were exhausted in this laborious defence: 
the ditch was filled with the bodies of the slain; they 
supported the footsteps of their companions: and of this 
devoted vanguard, the death was more serviceable than 
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the life. Under their respective bashaws and sanjaks, the 
troops of Anatolia and Romania were successively led to 
the charge: their progress was various and doubtful; but, 
after a conflict of two hours, the Greeks still maintained 
and improved their advantage: and the voice of the Em- 
peror was heard, encouraging his soldiers to achieve, by 
a last effort, the deliverance of their country. In that fatal 
moment, the Janizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, and in- 
vincible. The Sultan himself, on horseback, with an iron The Jani- 
mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge of their zartet - 
valor; he was surrounded by ten thousand of his domes- 
tic troops, whom he reserved for the decisive occasion; 
and the tide of battle was directed and impelled by his 
voice and eye. His numerous ministers of justice were 
posted behind the line, to urge, to restrain, and to pun- 
ish; and, if danger was in the front, shame and inevitable 
death was in the rear of the fugitives. The cries of fear 
and of pain were drowned in the martial music of drums, 
trumpets, and attaballs; and experience has proved that 
the mechanical operation of sounds, by quickening the 
circulation of the blood and spirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence of reason and 
honor. From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, the 
Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides; and the camp 
and city, the Greeks and the Turks, were involved in a 
cloud of smoke, which could only be dispelled by the 
final deliverance or destruction of the Roman Empire. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be ascribed 
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to the bullet or arrow which pierced the gauntlet of John 
Justiniani. The sight of his blood, and the exquisite pain, 
appalled the courage of the chief, whose arms and coun- 
sel were the firmest rampart of the city. As he withdrew 
from his station in quest of a surgeon, his flight was 
perceived and stopped by the indefatigable Emperor. 
“Your wound,” exclaimed Paleo! ogus, “is slight; the 
danger is pressing; your presence is necessary; and 
whither will you retire?” “I will retire,” said the trem- 
bling Genoese, “by the same road which God has opened 
to the Turks;” and at these words he hastily passed 
through one of the breaches of the inner wall. By this 
pusillanimous act, he stained the honors of a military 
life; and the few days which he survived in Galata, off 
the Isle of Chios, were imbittcred by his own and the 
public reproach. His example was imitated by the greater 
part of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence began to 
slacken when the attack was pressed with redoubled 
vigor. The number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a 
hundred, times superior to that of the Christians; the 
double walls were reduced by the cannon to a heap of 
ruins; in a circuit of several miles, some places must be 
found more easy of access or more feebly guarded ; and, 
if the besiegers could penetrate in a single point, the 
whole city was irrecoverably lost. The first who deserved 
the Sultan’s reward was Hassan, the Janizary, of gigantic 
stature and strength. With his cimeter in one hand, and 
his buckler in the other, he ascended the outward fortifi- 
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cation; of the thirty Janizaries who were emulous of his 
valor, eighteen perished in die bold adventure. Hassan 
and his twelve companions had reached the summit; 
die giant was precipitated from the rampart; he rose on 
one knee, and was again oppressed by a shower of darts 
and stones. But his success had proved that the achieve- 
ment was possible; the walls and towers were instandy 
covered with a swarm of Turks; and the Greeks, now 
driven from the vantage-ground, were overwhelmed by Rout of 
increasing multitudes. Amid these multitudes, the Em- the Gree {*- 
peror, who accomplished all the duties of a general and 
a soldier, was long seen, and finally lost. The nofiles who 
fought round his person sustained, till dicir last breath, 
the honorable names of Paleologus and Cantacuzene: his 
mournful exclamation was heard, “Can not there be 
found a Christian to cut off my head?” and his last fear 
was that of falling alive into the hands of the infidels. 

The prudent despair of Constantine cast away the pur- Death of 
pie; amid the tumult he fell by an unknown hand, and theEm- 

his body was buried under a mountain of the slain. After P aor Con ' 
..... , , , , stantine 

his death resistance and order were no more; the Greeks Pai e 0 i 0 g US . 

fled toward the city; and many were pressed and stifled 

in the narrow pass of the gate of Saint Romanus. The 

victorious Turks rushed through the breaches of the 

inner wall; and, as they advanced into the streets, they 

were soon joined by their brethren, who had forced the 

gate Phenar on the side of the harbor. In the first heat of 

the pursuit, about two thousand Christians were put to 
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Massacre the sword; but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty; and 

and pillage. victors acknowledged that they should have imme- 

diately given quarter, if the valor of the Emperor and 
his chosen bands had not prepared them for a similar 
opposition in every part of the capital. It was thus, after 
a siege of fifty-three days, that Constantinople, which 
had defied the power of Chosroes, the Chagan, and the 
caliphs, was irretrievably subdued by the arms of Ma- 
homet the Second. Her empire only had been subverted 
by the Latins ; her religion was trampled in the dust by 
the Moslem conquerors. 
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T HE art of printing, i.e., of impressing (by means 
of certain forms and colors) figures, pictures, 
letters, words, lines, whole pages, etc., on other 
objects, as also the art of engraving, which is inseparably 
connected with printing, existed long before the Fif- 
teenth Century. Not to go back to remoter essays, there 
is reason to suppose that medieval kings and princes 
(among others William the Conqueror) had their mono- 
grams cut on blocks of wood or metal in order to im- 
press them on their charters. Such impressions from 
stamps are found instead of seals on charters of the 
Fifteenth Century. Manuscripts of the Twelfth Century 
show initials which, on account of their uniformity, are 
believed to have been impressed by means of stamps or 
dies. But the idea of multiplying representations from 
one engraved plate or block or other form was unknown 
to the ancients, whereas it is predominant in that we 
call the art of block-printing, and especially in that of 
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typography, in which the same types can be used again 
and again. 

Block-printing and printing with movable types seem 
to have been practiced in China and Japan long before 
they were known in Europe. It is said that in the year 
175 the text of the Chinese classics was cut upon tablets, 
which were erected outside the university, and that im- 
pressions were taken of them, some of which are said 
to be still in existence. Printing from wooden blocks can 
be traced as far back as the Sixth Century, when the 
founder of the Suy dynasty is said to have had the re- 
mains of the classical books engraved on wood, though 
it was not until the Tenth Century that printed books 
became common. In Japan, the earliest example of block- 
printing dates from the period 764-770, when the Em- 
press Shiyau-toku, in pursuance of a vow, had a million 
small wooden toy pagodas made for distribution among 
the Buddhist temples and monasteries, each of which 
was to contain a dharani out of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
entided, “Vimala nirbhasa Sutra,” printed on a slip of 
paper about eighteen inches in length and two in width, 
which was rolled up and deposited in the body of the 
pagoda under the spire. In a journal of the period, under 
the year 987, the expression “printed-book” ( surihon ) 
is found applied to a copy of the Buddhist canon brought 
back from China by a Buddhist priest. This, of course, 
must have been a Chinese edition; but the use of the 
term implies that printed books were already known in 
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Japan. It is said that the Chinese printed with movable 
types (of clay) from the middle of the Eleventh Cen- 
tury. The authorities of the British Museum exhibit as 
the earliest instance of Corean books printed with mov- 
able types a work printed in 1337. To the Corean is 
attributed the invention of copper types in the begin- 
ning of the Fifteenth Century; and an inspection of 
books bearing dates of that period seems to show that 
they used such types, even if they did not invent them. 

From such evidence as we have it would seem that 
Europe is not indebted to the Chinese or Japanese for 
the art of block-printing, nor for that of printing with 
movable types. 

In Europe, as late as the second half of the Fourteenth 
Century, every book (including school and prayer- 
books), and every public and private document, procla- 
mation, bull, letter, etc., was written by hand; all figures 
and pictures, even playing-cards and images of saints, 
were drawn with the pen or painted with a brush. In 
the Thirteenth Century there already existed a kind of 
book-trade. The organization of universities, as well as 
that of large ecclesiastical establishments, was at that 
time incomplete, especially in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, without a staff of scribes and transcribers ( scrip- 
tores ), illuminators, lenders, sellers, and custodians of 
books ( stationarii librorum, librarii), and pcrgamenarii, 
i.c., persons who prepared and sold the vellum or parch- 
ment required for books and documents. The books 
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supplied were, for the most part, legal, theological, and 
educational, and are calculated to have amounted to 
above one hundred different works. 

As no book or document could gain approval unless 
it had some ornamented and illuminated initials or capi- 
tal letters, there was no want of illuminators. The work- 
men scribes and transcribers were, perhaps without ex- 
ception, caligraphers, and the illuminators for the most 
part artists. Beautifully written and richly illuminated 
manuscripts on vellum became objects of luxury which 
were eagerly bought and treasured up by princes and 
people of distinction. Burgundy of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, with its rich literature, its wealthy towns, its love 
for art, and its rich school of painting, was in diis respect 
the centre of Europe, and the libraries of its dukes at 
Brussels, Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, etc., contained more 
than three thousand beautifully illuminated manuscripts. 

In speaking of the writing of the manuscripts of the 
Fifteenth and two preceding centuries, it is essential to 
distinguish in each country between at least four differ- 
ent classes of writing, and two of these must again be 
sub-divided each into two classes. All these different 
kinds of writing were, in the first instance, taken as 
models for cutting such portions of text as were intended 
to illustrate and explain the figures in block books, and 
afterward as models for the types used in the printing 
of books and documents. 

When all this writing, transcribing, illuminating, etc., 
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had reached their period of greatest development, the art 
of printing from wooden blocks (block-printing, xylog- Xylog- 
raphy) on silk, cloth, etc., vellum and paper made its ra Ph' 
appearance in Europe. It seems to have been practiced, 
so far as we have evidence, on cloth, etc., and vellum 
as early as the Twelfth Century, and on paper as far 
back as the second half of the Fourteenth Century, while 
it was largely employed in the early part of the Fifteenth 
in the production of (1) separate leaves (called briefs, 
from breve, scriptum), containing either a picture {print, 
prent, shortened from the French cm print, empreinte, 
and already used by Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 6186, 
six-text D. 604 printc, prente, prccnle, and in other early 
English documents; also called in colloquial German 
Helge, Helglein, or Halgc) or a piece of text, or both to- 
gether; and of (2) whole block books, sometimes con- 
sisting of half picture and half text, or wholly of text, 
or altogether of picture. It is, however, certain that about 
1400 xylography was known all over Germany, Flan- 
ders, and Holland. 

When we, for the moment, leave out of sight the ques- 
tion as to when, where, and by whom the art of printing 
with movable metal types was invented, and take our 
stand on well-authenticated dates in such printed docu- 
ments as have been preserved to us, we find that the first 
printed date, 1454, occurs in two different editions of ThceatU- 
the same letters of indulgence issued in that year by cst date * 
Pope Nicholas V. in behalf of the kingdom of Cyprus. boo ^ lsi m 
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These two different editions are usually regarded as 
having been printed at Mainz; and, so long as there is 
no evidence to the contrary, we may assume that such 
was really the fact. But we must at the same time con- 
clude that about November, 1454, thefe were at least 
two rival printers at work there. 

Till the moment (say 1477) that printing spread to 
almost all the chief towns of Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, the Netherlands, Spain, England, not a 
single printer carried away with him a set of types or a 
set of punches or molds from the master who had taught 
him, but, in setting up his printing-office, each man cast 
a set of types for his own use, always imitating as closely 
as possible the handwriting of some particular manu- 
script which he or his patron desired to publish. An- 
other most important feature in the earliest books is that 
the printers imitated, not only the handwriting, with all 
its contractions, combined letters, etc., but all the other 
peculiarities of the manuscripts they copied. There is, 
in the first place, the unevenness of the lines, which very 
often serves as a guide to the approximate date of a book, 
especially when we deal with the works of the same 
printer, since each commenced with uneven lines, and 
gradually made them less uneven, and finally even. The 
practice among early printers of imitating and repro- 
ducing manuscripts was not abandoned till many years 
after the first printed book (1454) made its appearance; 
and, looking at the books printed, say from 1454 to 1477, 
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from our present standpoint of daily improvement and 
alteration, the printing of that period may be said to 
have been almost wholly stagnant, without any improve- 
ment or modification. If some printers (for instance, 
Swcynheym and Pannarts at Subiaco and Rome, and 
Nicholas Jensen at Venice) produced handsomer books 
than others, this is to be attributed to the beauty of the 
manuscripts imitated and the paper used rather than to 
any superior skill. Generally speaking, therefore, we 
shall not be very far wrong in saying that the workman- 
ship of Ketclacr and De Leempt’s first book, published 
at Utrecht, c. 1473, and that of Caxton’s first book, is- 
sued at Westminster in 1477, exhibit the very same stage 
of die art of printing as the 1454 indulgences. If, there- 
fore, any evidence were found that Ketelaer and De 
Leempt and Caxton had really printed their first books 
in 1454, diere would be nothing in the workmanship 
of these books to prevent us from placing them in that 
year. 

Though the Cologne Chronicle of 1499 denies to 
Mainz the honor of the invention of the art of printing, 
it was right in asserting that after it had been brought 
there from Holland, it became much more masterly and 
exact, and more and more artistic. During the first half 
century of printing a good many printers distinguished 
themselves by the beauty, excellence, and literary value 
of their productions. We may mention as such: Johan 
Fust and Peter Schoeffer at Mainz; Johan Mentelin and 
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Heinrich Eggestein at Strasburg; Ulrich Zell at 
Cologne; Sweynheym and Pannarts at Subiaco and at 
Rome; Nicholas Jensen at Venice; Anton Koberger at 
Nuremberg; Ketelaer and De Leempt at Utrecht; Johan 
Veldener at Louvain, Utrecht, and Knilenburg; Gerard 
Leeu at Gonda, Johan of Westphalia at Louvain; and 
William Caxton at Westminster. 

Very soon the demand for books increased, and with 
it came a reduction in their prices. This caused a decline 
in the execution of printing, which begins to be appre- 
ciable about 1480 in some localities, and may be said 
to have become general toward th/“ end of the Fifteenth 
Century. At all times, however, we find some printers 
raise their art to a great height by the beauty of their 
types and the literary excellence of their productions. 

Johannes Gutenberg, who lived about 1400-1468, is 
generally accorded the honor of being the inventor of 
printing. From 1450 to 1455 Gutenberg was associated 
with Johannes P'ust during which period they printed 
the famous forty-two line Bible. 

[The Wars of the Roses begin in England between 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians; battles of Saint Albans 
in 1455, Northampton and Wakefield in 1460, Towton 
in 1461, and Hexham in 1464, Barnet and Tewksbury 
in 1471. Mohammed II. besieges Belgrade and is de- 
feated by Huniades; but he conquers Athens and all the 
Greek States in 1456. The Council of Ten deposes Fos- 
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cari, Doge of Venice, who immediately dies, 1457. 
Matthias of Hungary wrests Bosnia from the Turks; he 
abolishes the old Magyar war system and forms a stand- 
ing army of infantry, — the Black Guard in 1464. The 
Genoese lose the Crimea and their trade in the Levant 
to the Venetians in 1473. Ivan of Russia marries Sophia, 
the niece of the last Greek Emperor in 1472; hence arises 
the Russian claim to die Greek Empire.] 
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NANCY. — DEATH OF CHARLES 
THE BOLD 

(a.d. 1476-1477) 

Jules Michelet 

T HE Duke fled to Morges, twelve leagues dis- 
tant, without saying a word; thence repaired 
to Gex, where the steward of the Duke of 
Savoy lodged him, and got him to attend to his personal 
wants. 

He assembled at Salins the States of Franche-Comte, 
where he spoke haughtily, with that indomitable cour- 
age of his, of his resources, of his projects, and of the 
future Kingdom of Burgundy. He was about to collect 
an army of forty thousand men, to tax his subjects to 
the extent of a quarter of their possessions. . . . The 
States groaned to hear him, and represented to him that 
the country was ruined; all they could offer him was 
three thousand men, and that solely for the defence of 
the country. 

“Well, then,” exclaimed the Duke, “you will soon 
have to give the enemy more than you refuse your 
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Prince. I shall repair to Flanders and take up my abode 
there, where I have more faithful subjects.” 

He said the same to the Burgundians and the Flem- 
ings, and with no more success. The state of Dijon did 
not fear, declaring that the war was useless, and that the 
people were not to be trampled down on account of a 
wrongful quarrel, which could come to no good end. 
Flanders was sterner still, and replied that if he were 
surrounded by the Swiss and Germans, and had not 
troops sufficient to disengage himself, he had only to 
send them word, and the Flemings would repair to his 
rescue. 

On hearing this he burst into a paroxysm of fury, 
swearing that the rebels should pay dearly for their inso- 
lence, and that he would shortly level their walls and 
gates with the dust. But reaction came when he felt his 
solitary position, and he sunk into deep dejection. Re- 
ferred by the Flemings to the French, and by the French 
to the Flemings, what was left him? 

As to the Duke himself, I incline to believe diat the 
idea of a great empire, and of harmonizing into one 
orderly whole the chaos of provinces of which he claimed 
to be master, excused in his eyes the unjust means which 
a man of noble nature, and such he was, might have felt 
prick his conscience. This, perchance, is the reason that 
he did not own to himself that he was guilty, and recur 
to the true remedy pointed out by the sage Comines: — 
To turn to God, and confess one’s fault. 
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The unfortunate man had time to revolve all this for 
the two months that he remained near Joux, in a gloomy 
castle of the Jura. He formed a camp to which no one 
came, hardly a few recruits. But what did come, cours- 
ing each other’s heels, was bad news; — this ally had 
gone over, that servant disobeyed orders, now a town of 
Lorraine had surrendered, and next day, another. As 
these reports were brought in he said nothing. He saw 
no one, but shut himself up. 

Chagrin would must likely have driven him mad, had 
not the very excess of his chagrin and wrath roused him. 
From every quarter he heard of men acting as if he were 
already dead. The King, who had hitherto displayed 
such precaution in his dealings with him, had the 
Duchess of Savoy carried off from his territories, from 
his castle of Rouvre, and was exhorting the Swiss to 
invade Burgundy, offering to take charge of Flanders 
himself, while he supplied Rene, who was gradually 
recovering Lorraine, with money. Now Lorraine lay 
nearest of all to the Duke’s heart; it was the link which 
united all his provinces, and the natural centre of the 
Burgundian Empire, of which he was said to have de- 
signed to make Nancy the capital. 

Thither he set out, as soon as he had got a small band 
together, and again arrived too late (226 of October), 
three days after Rene had retaken Nancy; retaken it, 
but not provisioned, so that the chance was that before 
R£ne could raise money, take Swiss into his pay, and 
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form an army, Nancy would be wrested from him. The 
Pope’s legate was intriguing with the Swiss in favor of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and balanced the French King’s 
credit with them. 

All Rene could at first obtain was that the confed- 
erates should send an embassy to the Duke to ascertain 
his intentions; though it was little worth while to send, 
since every one knew beforehand that his final determi- 
nation would be — nothing without Lorraine and the 
Landgraviate of Alsace. 

Happily, Rene had a powerful, active, irresistible in- 
tercessor with the Swiss — the King. After the battle of 
Morat, the leaders of the Swiss had managed to be 
sent as ambassadors to Plessis-les-Tours, where these 
brave men found their Capua, since their good friend, 
the King, by flattery, presents, friendship, and con- 
fidence, bound them with such sweet chains, that they 
did all he wished, resigned their conquests in Savoy, 
and gave up everything for an inconsiderable sum. The 
troops, victorious in the late brilliant campaign, dis- 
covered that they would be dismissed to the tedium of 
their mountain life unless they declared for Rene; in 
which case the King guaranteed them their pay. The 
war, it was true, would take them from home, the ser- 
vice was a hireling one; they were about to begin their 
sad history as mercenary soldiers. 

There was need for despatch. Nancy was suffering 
severely. Rene canvassed Switzerland, solicited, pressed, 
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and got no other answer than that he might possibly 
have succor in the spring. The deacons of the trades, The Swiss 
butchers, tanners, rough folk, but full of heart (and P romtse aiJ - 
great friends of the King), cried shame on their towns 
for not aiding him who had aided them so well in the 
great battle. They pointed to the poor young Prince in 
their streets, who went about wandering, weeping like 
a mendicant ... a tame bear which followed him de- 
lighted the populace by flattering and courting, after its 
fashion, the bear of Berne, and he was at last allowed, 
without the cantons being pledged by the stap, to levy 
some troops. The permission was, in fact, obtaining 
everything, since the instant it was made publicly known 
that there were four florins a month to be gained, so 
many presented themselves that it was found necessary 
to range them under the respective banners of the can- 
tons, and to limit their number, or all would have left. 

The difficulty was to make this long march, in the 
heart of winter, along with ten thousand Germans, often 
drunk, who obeyed no one. 

The winter, this year, was terrible, a Moscow winter; 
and the Duke experienced (in little) the disasters of the Severity of 
famous retreat. Four hundred men were frozen to death the w,nter - 
on Christmas night alone; and many lost their hands or 
feet. The horses burst; and the few left were sick and 
weakly. Yet how make up his mind to raise the siege, 
when a day might place the city in his hands; when a 
Gascon deserter had brought word that the garrison had 
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eaten all the horses, and were subsisting on dogs and 
cats? 

The city was the Duke’s, if he could maintain a strict 
blockade, and prevent any one from entering it. A few 
gentlemen having contrived to throw themselves in, he 
flew into a violent rage, and had one of them who was 
taken, hanged; maintaining (according to the Spanish 
code), that “the moment a prince has set down before 
a place, whoever passes his lines merits death.” This poor 
gentleman, when at the gibbet, declared that he had an 
important disclosure to make to the Duke, a secret which 
affected his personal safety. The Duke charged his facto- 
tum, Campobasso, to learn what he wanted; now whdt 
he wanted was, to reveal all Campobasso’s treasons: the 
latter had him executed at once. 

Rene, what with Lorrainers and Frenchmen, had col- 
lected an army of nearly twenty thousand men, and he 
had been apprised by Campobasso that the Duke had 
not five thousand fit for service. The Burgundians set- 
tled among themselves that he ought to be warned of 
the small force on which he could depend; but none 
durst address him. He was almost always shut up in his 
tent, reading, or pretending to read. The Lord of Chi- 
mai, who took the risk upon himself, and forced his way 
in, found him lying dressed, on a bed, and could extract 
but one word from him: “If needs be, I will fight alone.” 
The King of Portugal, who went to see him, left without 
obtaining more. 
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He was addressed as if he were a living man, but he 
was dead. Franche-Comte opened negotiations independ- 
ently of him; Flanders detained his daughter as a 
hostage; Holland, on a report being spread of his death, 
drove out his tax-gatherers (end of December). The fatal 
time had come. The best that was left for him to do, if 
he would not go and ask his subjects’ pardon, was to 
seek death in the assault, or to endeavor, with the small 
but long-tried band still devoted to him, to cut his way 
through Rene’s overpowering forces. He had artillery, 
which Rene had not, or at least to a very limited extent. 
His followers were few, but they were truly liis, lords 
and gentlemen, full of honor, ancient retainers, resigned 
to perish with him. 

On the Saturday evening he tried a last assault, which 
was repulsed by the starving garrison of Nancy, strength- 
ened as they were by hope, and by seeing already on the 
towers of Saint Nicolas the joyous signals of deliverance. 
On the next day, through a heavy fall of snow, the Duke 
silently quitted his camp, and hastened to meet the 
enemy, thinking to bar the passage with his artillery. 
He had not much hope himself; and as he was putting 
on his helmet, the crest fell to the ground: “Hoc est 
signum Dei,” he said, and mounted his large black war- 
horse. 

The Burgundians soon came to a rivulet swollen by 
the melted snow, which they had to ford, and then, 
frozen as they were, to take up a position and await the 
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Swiss. The latter, full of hope, and supported by a hearty 
meal of hot soup, largely watered with wine, arrived 
from Saint Nicolas. Shortly before the rencounter, “a 
Swiss quickly donned a stole,” showed his countrymen 
the Host, and assured them that whatever might be the 
result, they were all saved. So numerous and dense were 
their masses, that while opposing a front to the Burgun- 
dians and occupying their attention at every point, they 
easily detached a body from the rear to turn their flank 
as at Morat, and to take possession of the heights which 
commanded them. One of the victors himself confesses 
that the Duke’s cannon had scarcely time to fire a shot. 
As soon as they saw themselves attacked on the flank, 
the infantry gave way, and it was out of the question 
to stay their flight. They heard high above the lowing 
horn of Underwald, the shrill cornet of war. Their hearts 
were chilled by the sound, “for at Morat they had heard 
it.” 

The cavalry, left alone in presence of this mass of 
twenty thousand men, was hardly to be discerned on the 
snow-covered plain. The snow was slippery, and the 
horsemen fell. “At this moment,” says the eye-witness, 
who followed in the pursuit, “we only saw horses with- 
out riders, and all sorts of property abandoned.” The 
greater number of the fugitives pressed on as far as the 
bridge of Bussiere. Campobasso, suspecting this, had 
barred the bridge, and awaited them there. The pursuit 
was checked on his account; his comrades, whom he 
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had just deserted, passed through his hands, and he re- 
served those who had the means of paying ransom. 

The inhabitants of Nancy, who saw the whole from 
their walls, were so frantic with joy as to hurry forth 
without precaution, so that some fell by the hands of 
their friends the Swiss, who struck without attending. 

The mass of the routed were impelled by the inclination 
of the ground to a spot where two rivulets met, near a 
frozen pond, and the ice, which was weaker over these 
running waters, broke under the weight of the men-at- 
arms. Here, the waning fortunes of the House of Bur- 
gundy sank forever. The Duke stumbled there; -and he 
was followed by men whom Campobasso had left for 
the purpose. Others believe that it was a baker of Nancy 
who struck him first a blow on the head, and that a 
man-at-arms, who was deaf, and did not hear that he 
was the Duke of Burgundy, despatched him with thrusts Death of 
of his lance. tlie D<*K e - 

This took place on Sunday (5th January, 14 77), and, 
on Monday evening, it was still not known whether he 
was dead or alive. The chronicler of Rene naively con- 
fesses that his master was in great alarm lest he should 
see him return. In the evening, Campobasso, who per- 
haps knew more of the matter than any one, brought 
to him a Roman page, of the House of Colonna, who 
stated that he had seen his master fall. “The said page ^ j or 
and a large company set off . . . they began examining charlds 
all the dead bodies, which were naked and frozen, and body. 
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could hardly be recognized. The page, looking here and 
there, found many powerful personages, and great and 
little ones, as white as snow. He turned them all over. 
. . . ‘Alas!’ he said, ‘here is my good lord.’ 

“When the Duke heard that he was found, right joy- 
ous was he, notwithstanding that he would rather he 
had remained in his own country, and had never begun 
war against him. . . . And he said, ‘Bear him in with 
all honor.’ fie was put within fair linen, and borne into 
the house of George Marqueiz, into a back chamber. 
The said Duke was decently washed, he was fair as 
snow; he was small, but exceedingly well limbed. He 
was laid out on a table, covered up in white sheets, with 
a silken pillow, a red canopy above his head, his hands 
clasped togcdiei, and the cross and holy water near him. 
All who wished to see him might; none were turned 
back. Some prayed to God for him, others not. . . . 
Three days and three nights there he lay.” 

He had met with rough treatment. His head had been 
laid open, and he had been stabbed in both thighs, and 
in the fundament. He had been with some difficulty 
recognized. In removing his head from the ice, the skin 
had come off on that side of his face; and the other 
cheek had been gnawed by the dogs and wolves. How- 
ever, his attendants, his physician, his body-servant, and 
his laundress, recognized him by the wound he had re- 
ceived at Montlhery, by his teeth, his nails, and some pri- 
vate marks. 
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He was also recognized by Olivier de la Marche, and 
many of the principal prisoners: “Duke Rene led them 
to see the Duke of Burgundy, entered the first, and un- Rene’s 
covered his head. . . . They knelt down: ‘Alas!’ they conduct. 
said, ‘there is our good master and lord.’ . . . The Duke 
had proclamation made throughout the city of Nancy 
that each householder should attend, wax-taper in hand, 
and had the church of St. George hung all round with 
black cloth, and sent for the three abbots . . . and all 
the priests for two leagues round. Three high masses 
were sung.” Rene, in deep mourning mantle, with all his 
Lorraine and Swiss captains, came to sprinkle him with 
holy water, “and damping nis rignt hand in his under 
the pall,” he exclaimed graciously, “Well-a-day, fair 
cousin, may God have your soul in his holy keeping I 
You have wrought us great harm and grief.” 

It was not easy to persuade the people that he who 
had been the theme of every tongue was really dead. 

. . . He was concealed, ran the rumor, he was immured 
in prison, he had turned monk; he had been seen by 
pilgrims in Germany, at Rome, at Jerusalem; sooner or Popular 
later he would reappear, like King Arthur or Frederick tr »rredul. 
Barbarossa; it was certain that he would return. There 
were merchants even who gave goods on credit, to be s^ath. 
paid double when the great Duke of Burgundy came 
back. 

It is asserted that the gentleman who had the misfor- 
tune to kill him, not knowing who he was, could never 
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be consoled, and died of grief. If he were thus regretted 
by the enemy, how much more by his servants, by those 
who had known his noble nature, before he lost his 
head and was ruined ! When the chapter of the Golden 
Fleece met for the first time at Saint-Sauveur’s, Bruges, 
and the knights, reduced to five, beheld in this vast 
church, on a cushion of black velvet, the Duke’s collar 
which occupied his accustomed place, and read upon 
his scutcheon, after the list of his titles, “the dolorous 
word, Dead ” they burst into tears. 

[The Turks ravage Italy with fire and sword, 14 77- 
1478. Giulio de’ Medici is killed by the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi; his brother, Lorenzo the Magnificent, succeeds 
him in 1478. The Christian kingdoms of Spain are 
united under Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Cas- 
tile in 1479. The Inquisition is established in Spain; 
first auto-d;,-fe, 1484, at Seville.] 
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END OF WARS OF THE ROSES 
(a.d. 1485) 

David Hume 


T HE crimes of Richard were so horrid and so 
shocking to humanity that the natural senti- 
ments of men, without any political or public 
views, were sufficient to render his government unstable; 
and every person of probity and honor was earnest to 
prevent the sceptre from being any longer polluted by 
that bloody and faithless hand which held it. All the 
exiles flocked to the Earl of Richmond in Brittany, and 
exhorted him to hasten his attempt for a new invasion, 
and to prevent the marriage of die Princess Elizabeth, 
which must prove fatal to all his hopes. The Earl, sensi- 
ble of the urgent necessity, but dreading the treachery 
of Peter Landais, who had entered into a negotiation 
with Richard for betraying him, was obliged to attend 
only to his present safety; and he made his escape to 
the Court of France. The ministers of Charles VIII., 
who had now succeeded to the throne after the death of 
his father Louis, gave him countenance and protection ; 
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and being desirous of raising disturbances to Richard, 
they secretly encouraged the Earl in the levies which he 
made for the support of his enterprise upon England. 
The Earl of Oxford, whom Richard’s suspicions had 
thrown into confinement, having made his escape, here 
joined Henry; and lmlamed his ardor for the attempt, 
by the favoiablc accounts which lie brought of the dis- 
po itions of the English nation, and their universal 
hatred of Richard’s crime 1 and usurpation. 

The Earl of Richmond set sail fiom Ifarflcur in Nor- 
mandy v’ith a small army of about 2,000 men; and after 
a navigation of six days, he arrived at Milford-Havcn in 
Wales, whue he land* d v knout opposition. 1 Ir directed 
his course to that part of the kingdom, in hopes that the 
Welsh, who regarded him as their countryman, and w'ho 
had been already prepossessed in fas or of his cause by 
means of the Duke of Buckingham, would join his stand- 
ard, and enable him to make head ag linst the established 
government. Ruhard, who knew not in what quarter 
he might expect the invader, had taken post at Notting- 
ham, in the centre of the kingdom; and having given 
commissions to different persons in die several counties, 
whom he empowered to oppose his enemy, he purposed 
in person to fly on the first alarm to the place exposed 
to danger. Sir Rice ap-Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert 
were intrusted with his authority in Wales; but the 
former immediately deserted to Henry; the second made 
but feeble opposition to him: and the Earl, advancing 
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toward Shrewsbury, received every day some reinforce- 
ment from his partisans. Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him, 
with all the vassals and retainers of the family of Shrews- 
bury: Sir Thomas Bourchier and Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford brought their friends to share his fortunes; and the 
appearance of men of distinction in his camp made 
already his cause wear a favorable aspect. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefly exposed 
proceeded not so much from the zeal of his open Treachery 
enemies, as from die infidelity of his pretended friends. tus SU P' 
Scarce any nobleman of distinction was sincerely at- P orierf ' 
tached to his cause, except the Duke of Norfolk; and 
all those who feigned the most loyalty were only watch- 
ing for an opportunity to betray and desert him. But the 
persons of whom he entertained the greatest suspicion 
were Lord Stanley and his brother Sir William; whose 
connections with the family of Richmond, notwithstand- 
ing their professions of attachment to his person, were 
never entirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When 
he empowered Lord Stanley to levy forces, he still re- 
tained his eldest son Lord Strange as a pledge for his 
fidelity; and that nobleman was, on this account, obliged 
to employ great caution and reserve in his proceedings. 

He raised a powerful body of his friends and retainers 
in Cheshire and Lancashire, but without openly declar- 
ing himself: and though Henry had received secret as- 
surances of his friendly intentions, the armies on both 
sides knew not what to infer from his equivocal behavior. 
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The two rivals at last approached each other at Bos- 
worth near Leicester; Henry, at the head of six thou- 
sand men, Richard with an army of above double the 
number; and a decisive action was every hour expected 
between them. Stanley, who commanded above seven 
thousand men, took care to post himself at Atherstone, 
not far from the hostile camps; and he made such a 
disposition as enabled him on occasion to join either 
party. Richard had too much sagacity not to discover his 
intentions from those movements; but he kept the secret 
from his own men, for fear of discouraging diem: he 
took not immediate revenge on Stanley’s son, as some 
of his courtiers advised him; because he hoped that so 
valuable a pledge would induce the father to prolong 
still further his ambiguous conduct: and he hastened to 
decide by arms the quarrel with his competitor; being 
certain that a victory over the Earl of Richmond would 
enable him to take ample revenge on all his enemies, 
open and concealed. 

The van of Richmond’s army, consisting of archers, 
was commanded by the Earl of Oxford: Sir Gilbert Tal- 
bot led the right wing; Sir John Savage, the left: the 
Earl himself, accompanied by his uncle the Earl of Pem- 
broke, placed himself in the main body. Richard also 
took post in his main body, and intrusted the command 
of his van to the Duke of Norfolk: as his wings were 
never engaged, we have not learned the names of the 
several commanders. 
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Soon after the battle began, Lord Stanley, whose con- 
duct in this whole affair discovers great precaution and 
abilities, appeared in die field, and declared for the Earl 
of Richmond. This measure, which was unexpected to 
the men, though not to their leaders, had a proportional 
effect on both armies: it inspired unusual courage into 
Henry’s soldiers; it threw Richard’s into dismay and 
confusion. The intrepid tyrant, sensible of his desperate 
situation, cast his eye around the field, and, descrying 
his rival at no great distance, he drove against him with 
fury, in hopes that eidier Henry’s death or his own 
would decide the victory between them. He killed with 
his own hands Sir William Brandon, standard-bearer to 
the Earl: he dismounted Sir John Chcyney: he was now 
within reach of Richmond himself, who declined not 
the combat; when Sir William Stanley, breaking in with 
his troops, surrounded Richard, who, fighting bravely 
to the last moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and 
perished by a fate too mild and honorable for his multi- 
plied and detestable enormities. His men everywhere 
sought for safety by flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thousand of the 
vanquished; and among these the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Rob- 
ert Piercy, and Sir Robert Brackenbury. The loss was in- 
considerable on the side of the victors. Sir William 
Catesby, a great instrument of Richard’s crimes, was 
taken, and soon after beheaded, with some others, at 
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Leicester. The body of Richard was found in the field, 
covered with dead enemies, and all besmeared with 
blood. It was thrown carelessly across a horse; was car- 
ried to Leicester amid the shouts of the insulting specta- 
tors; and was interred in the Gray -Friars Church of that 
place. 
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THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA 
(a.d. 1491) 


William H. Prescott 


F ERDINAND took command of the army Jin the 
month of April, 1401, with the purpose of sit- 
ting down before the Moorish capital, not tc rise 
until its final surrender. The troops, which mustered in 
the Val de Velillos, are computed by most historians at 
fifty thousand horse and foot, although Martyr, who 
served as a volunteer, swells the number to eighty thou- 
sand. They were drawn from the different cities, chiefly, 
as usual, from Andalusia, which had been stimulated to 
truly gigantic efforts throughout this protracted war, and 
from the nobility of every quarter, many of whom, 
wearied out with the contest, contented themselves with 
sending their quotas, while many others, as the Mar- 
quises of Cadiz, Villena, the Counts of Tendilla, Cabra, 
Urena, and Alonso de Aguilar, appeared in person, 
eager, as they had borne the brunt of so many hard cam- 
paigns, to share in the closing scene of triumph. 

On the 26th of the month, the army encamped near 
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the fountain of Ojos de Huescar, in the vega, about two 
leagues distant from Granada. Ferdinand’s first move- 
ment was to detach a considerable force, under the Mar- 
quis of Villena, which he subsequently supported in 
person with the remainder of the army, for the purpose 
of scouring the fruitful regions of the Alpuxarras, which 
served as the granary of the capital. This service was per- 
formed with such unsparing rigor, that no less than 
twenty-four towns and hamlets in the mountains were 
ransacked and razed to the ground. After this, Ferdi- 
nand returned, loaded with spoil, to his former position 
on the banks of the Xenil, in full view of the Moorish 
metropolis, which seemed to stand alone, like some 
sturdy oak, the last of the forest, bidding defiance to 
the storm which had prostrated all its brethren. 

Notwithstanding the failure of all external resources, 
Granada was still formidable from its local position and 
its defences. On the east it was fenced in by a wild moun- 
tain barrier, the Sierra Nevada, whose snow-clad sum- 
mits diffused a grateful coolness over the city through 
the sultry heats of summer. The side toward the vega, 
facing the Christian encampment, was encircled by walls 
and towers of massive strength and solidity. The popu- 
lation, swelled to two hundred thousand by the immi- 
gration from the surrounding country, was likely, in- 
deed, to be a burden in a protracted siege; but among 
them were twenty thousand, the flower of Moslem 
chivalry, who had escaped the edge of the Christian 
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sword. Numerous were the combats which took place Moslem and 
between the high-mettled cavaliers on both sides, who c/mst,an 
met on the level arena, as on a tilting-ground, where chlvalry% 
they might display their prowess in die presence of the 
assembled beauty and chivalry of their respective na- 
tions; for the Spanish camp was graced, as usual, by the 
presence of Queen Isabella and the infantas, with the 
courtly train of ladies, who had accompanied their royal 
mistress from Alcala la Real. The Spanish ballads glow 
with picturesque details of these knighdy tourneys, form- 
ing the most attractive portion of diis romantic min- 
strelsy, which, celebrating the prowess of Moslem, as 
well as Christian warriors, sheds a dying glory round 
the last hours of Granada. 

About the middle of July an accident occurred in the 
camp, which had like to have been attended with fatal Conflagra - 
consequences. The Queen was lodged in a superb Uon ln the 
pavilion, belonging to the Marquis of Cadiz, and always cam f x 
used by him in the Moorish war. By the carelessness of 
one of her attendants, a lamp was placed in such a situa- 
tion, that during the night, perhaps owing to a gust of 
wind, it set fire to the drapery or loose hangings of the 
pavilion, which was instantly in a blaze. The flame com- 
municated with fearful rapidity to the neighboring tents, 
made of light, combustible materials, and the camp was 
menaced with general conflagration. In order to guard 
against a similar disaster, as well as to provide comfort- 
able winter quarters for the army, should the siege be 
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mating bustle. The grand cardinal, Mendoza, was sent 
forward at the head of a large detachment, comprehend- 
ing his household troops, and the veteran infantry 
grown gray in the Moorish wars, to occupy the Alham- 
bra preparatory to the entrance of the sovereigns. Ferdi- 
nand stationed himself at some distance in the rear, near 
an Arabian mosque, since consecrated as the hermitage 
of St. Sebastian. He was surrounded by his courtiers, 
with their stately retinues, glittering in gorgeous pan- 
oply, and proudly displaying the armorial bearings of 
their ancient houses. The Queen halted still further in 
the rear, at the village of Armilla. 

As the column under the Grand Cardinal advanced 
up the Hill of Martyrs, over which a road had been 
constructed for the passage of the artillery, he was met 
Abdallah’s by the Moorish Prince Abdallah, attended by fifty cava- 
submission. li erS} w ho, descending the hill, rode up to the position 
occupied by Ferdinand on the banks of the Xenil. As the 
Moor approached the Spanish King, he would have 
thrown himself from his horse, and saluted his hand in 
token of homage, but Ferdinand hastily prevented him , 
embracing him with every mark of sympathy and re- 
gard. Abdallah then delivered up the keys of the Alham- 
bra to his conqueror, saying: “They are thine, O King, 
since Allah so decrees it; use thy success with clemency 
and moderation.” Ferdinand would have uttered some 
words of consolation to the unfortunate Prince, but he 
moved forward with dejected air to the spot occupied 
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by Isabella, and, after similar acts of obeisance, passed 
on to join his family, who had preceded him with his 
most valuable effects on the route to the Alpuxarras. 

The sovereigns during this time waited with impa- 
tience the signal of the occupation of the city by the 
Cardinal’s troops, which, winding slowly along the outer 
circuit of the walls, as previously arranged, in order to 
spare the feelings of the citizens as far as possible, 
entered by what is now called the gate of Los Molinos. 
In a short time, the large silver cross, borne by Ferdinand 
throughout the crusade, was seen sparkling in the sun- 
beams, while the standards of Castile and Saint Jago 
waved triumphantly from the red towers of the Alham- 
bra. At this glorious spectacle, the choir of the royal 
chapel broke forth into the solemn anthem of the Te 
Deum, and the whole army, penetrated with deep emo- 
tion, prostrated themselves on their knees in adoration 
of the Lord of hosts, who had at length granted the 
consummation of their wishes, in this last and glorious 
triumph of the Cross. The grandees who surrounded 
Ferdinand then advanced toward the Queen, and, kneel- 
ing down, saluted her hand, in token of homage to her 
as sovereign of Granada. The procession took up its 
march toward the city, “the King and Queen moving 
in the midst,” says a historian, “emblazoned with royal 
magnificence; and as they were ip the prime of life, and 
had now achieved the completion of this glorious con- 
quest, they seemed to represent even more than their 
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wonted majesty. Equal with each other, they were raised 
far above the rest of the world. They appeared, indeed, 
more than mortal, and as if sent by Heaven for the sal- 
vation of Spain.” 

In the meanwhile, the Moorish King, traversing the 
route of the Alpuxarras, reached a rocky eminence which 
commanded a last view of Granada. He checked his 
horse, and, as his eye for the last time wandered over the 
scenes of his departed greatness, his heart swelled, and 
he burst into tears. “You do well,” said his more mascu- 
line mother, “to weep like a woman for what you could 
not defend like a man!” “Alas!” exclaimed the unhappy 
exile, “when were woes ever equal to mine ! ” The scene 
of this event is still pointed out to the traveller by the 
people of the district; and the rocky height, from which 
the Moorish chief took his sad farewell of the princely 
abodes of his youth, is commemorated by the poetical 
title of El Ultimo Sospiro del Moro , — “The Last Sigh of 
the Moor.” 

The fall of Granada excited a general sensation 
throughout Christendom, where it was received as coun- 
terbalancing, in a manner, the loss of Constantinople, 
nearly half a century before. At Rome, the event was 
commemorated by a solemn procession of the Pope and 
cardinals to St. Peter’s, where high mass was celebrated, 
and the public rejoicing continued for several days. The 
intelligence was welcomed with no less satisfaction in 
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England, where Henry the Seventh was seated on the 
throne. 

Thus ended the war of Granada, which is often com- 
pared by the Castilian chroniclers to that of Troy in its 
duration, and which certainly fully equalled the latter 
in variety of picturesque and romantic incidents, and in 
circumstances of poetical interest. With the surrender 
of its capital, terminated the Arabian Empire in the 
peninsula, after an existence of seven hundred and forty- 
one years from the date of the original conquest. The 
consequences of this closing war were of the highest Results of 
moment to Spain. The most obvious was the recovery of 
an extensive territory, hitherto held by a people whose 
difference of religion, language, and general habits made 
them not only incapable of assimilating with their Chris- 
tian neighbors, but almost their natural enemies; while 
their local position was a matter of just concern, as in- 
terposed between the great divisions of the Spanish mon- 
archy, and opening an obvious avenue to invasion from 
Africa. By the new conquest, moreover, the Spaniards 
gained a large extent of country, possessing the highest 
capacities for production, in its natural fruitfulness of 
soil, temperature of climate, and in the state of cultiva- 
tion to which it had been brought by its ancient occu- 
pants; while its shores were lined with commodious 
havens that afforded every facility for commerce. The 
scattered fragments of the ancient Visigothic Empire 
were now again, with the exception of the little State 
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of Navarre, combined into one great monarchy, as origi- 
nally destined by nature; and Christian Spain gradually 
rose, by means of her new acquisitions, from a subordi- 
nate situation to the level of a first-rate European power. 

But, with all our sympathy for the conquerors, it is 
impossible, without a deep feeling of regret, to contem- 
plate the decay and final extinction of a race who had 
made such high advances in civilization as the Spanish 
Arabs; to see them driven from the stately palaces reared 
by their own hands, wandering as exiles over the lands 
which still blossomed with the fruits of their industry, 
and wasting away under persecution, until their very 
name as a nation was blotted out from the map of his- 
tory. It must be admitted, however, that they had long 
since reached their utmost limit of advancement as a 
people. The light shed over their history shines from 
distant ages; for, during the later period of their exist- 
ence they appear to have reposed in a state of torpid, 
luxurious indulgence, which would seem to argue that, 
when causes of external excitement were withdrawn, the 
inherent vices of their social institutions had incapaci- 
tated them for the further production of excellence. In 
this impotent condition, it was wisely ordered that their 
territory should be occupied by a people whose religion 
and more liberal form of government, however fre- 
quently misunderstood or perverted, qualified them for 
advancing still higher the interests of humanity. 
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T HE ministers of confiscation and execution 
spread through Spain ; many of the N«w Chris- 
tians fled to France, to Portugal, and to Africa. 
Some, condemned for contumacy, ventured to fly to 
Rome, and to appeal to the Pope against their judges. 
The Pope himself trembled at his own act. He wrote 
to the sovereigns, complaining that the Inquisitors ex- 
ceeded their powers. It was but a momentary burst of 
justice and mercy. Under the pretext of securing their 
impartiality, the number of Inquisitors was increased; 
the whole body was placed under certain regulations; 
and at length the Holy Office was declared permanent, 
and the too celebrated Thomas de Torquemada placed 
at its head. Its powers were extended to Aragon; but 
the high-spirited nobles of that kingdom did not submit 
to its laws without a resolute contest, — for many of those 
who held the highest offices were descended from the 
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New Christians. The Cortes appealed to the King and 
to the Pope, particularly against the article which con- 
fiscated the property of the criminals, — contrary, as they 
asserted, to the laws of Aragon. While their appeal was 
pending, the Inquisitors proceeded to condemn several 
New Christians. The pride of the nation took fire; an 
extensive conspiracy was organized; and the Inquisitor 
Arbues was assassinated in the cathedral of Saragossa. 
But the effects of this daring act were fatal, instead of 
advantageous, to the New Christians. The horror of the 
crime was universal. The Old Christians shrunk from 
their share in the conspiracy, and left their confederates 
to bear all the odium and the penalty of the atrocious 
deed. The Inquisitors proceeded to exact a frightful retri- 
bution. Two hundred victims perished. Many of the 
noblest families were degraded by beholding some one 
of their members bearing the san-benito, as confessed and 
pardoned heretics. Though their chief victims were se- 
lected from those who were suspected of secret Judaism, 
yet the slightest taint of Judaism in the blood (and 
among the Aragonese nobility — the nobility of all Spain 
— this was by no means rare) was sufficient to excite 
suspicion, and, if possible, the vengeance of the Inquisi- 
tors. 

The unconverted Jews, however they might commiser- 
ate these sufferings, still, no doubt, in their hours of 
sterner zeal, acknowledged the justice of the visitation 
which the God of their fathers had permitted against 
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those who had thus stooped to dissemble the faith of 
their ancestors. Their pusillanimous dereliction of the 
God of Abraham had met with severe though just retri- Edict 
bution, while those who, with more steadfast hearts, had a S atnst 
defied their adversary to the utmost, now enjoyed the the 
reward of their holy resolution in their comparative se- 
curity. But their turn came. In 1492, appeared the fatal 
edict commanding all unbaptized Jews to quit the realm 
in four months; for Ferdinand and Isabella, having now 
subdued tlte kingdom of Granada, had determined that 
the air of Spain should no longer be breathed by any one 
who did not profess the Cadiolic faith. For this edict, 
which must make desolate the fairest provinces of the 
kingdom of its most industrious and thriving population, 
no act of recent conspiracy, no disloyal demeanor, no 
reluctance to contribute to the public burdens, was 
alleged. The whole race was condemned on charges, Traditional 
some a century old, all frivolous or wickedly false, — atrocities. 
crucifixions of children at different periods, insults to 
the Host, and the frequent poisoning of their patients 
by Jewish physicians. One of these charges was that they 
perverted back to Judaism their brethren who had em- 
braced Christianity. The story of the crucifixion of a 
child at Guardia had found ready belief (Juan de Passa- 
mente had been added to the saints and martyrs of the 
Church) ; it was working with unresisted effort on the 
popular belief. The edict raked up every worn-out tradi- 
tion of these atrocities; a crucifixion at Saragossa in 1250, 
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at Segovia in 1406, one near Zamora, one at Sepulveda, 
an infernal conspiracy at Toledo to blow up a procession 
of the Host. The edict was issued only eighty-nine days 
after the conquest of Granada. The Jews made an in- 
effectual effort to avert their fate. Abarbanel, a man of 
the greatest learning, the boast of the present race of 
Jews, and of unblemished reputation, threw himself at 
the feet of the King and Queen, and offered, in the name 
of his nation, an immense sum, 30,000 ducats, to recruit 
die finances of die kingdom, exhausted by the wars of 
Granada. The Queen, sad to say, made a bitter speech 
against the suppliant. The Inquisitors were alarmed. 
Against all feelings of humanity and justice the royal 
hearts were steeled, but the appeal to their interests 
might be more effectual. Thomas de Torquemada ad- 
vanced into the royal presence, bearing a crucifix. “Be- 
hold,” he said, “him whom Judas sold for thirty pieces 
of silver. Sell ye him now for a higher price, and render 
an account of your bargain before God.” 

The sovereigns trembled before the stern Dominican, 
and the Jews had no alternative but baptism or exile. 
For three centuries their fathers had dwelt in this de- 
lightful country, which they had fertilized with their 
industry, enriched with their commerce, adorned with 
their learning. Yet there were few examples of weakness 
or apostasy; the whole race, — variously calculated at 
166,000, 300,000, 650,000, or 800,000, — in a lofty spirit 
of self-devotion (we envy not that mind which can not 
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appreciate its real greatness), determined to abandon all 
rather than desert the religion of their forefathers. They 
left the homes of their youth, the scenes of their early 
associations, the sacred graves of their ancestors, the 
more recent tombs of their own friends and relatives. 
They left the synagogues in which they had so long 
worshipped their God; the schools where those wise 
men had taught, who had thrown a lustre which shone, 
even through tire darkness of the age, upon the Hebrew 
name. They were allowed four months to prepare for 
this everlasting exile. The unbaptized Jew found in the 
kingdom after that period was condemned to death. The 
persecutor could not even trust the hostile feelings of his 
bigoted subjects to execute his purpose. A statute was 
thought necessary, prohibiting any Christian from har- 
boring a Jew after that period. Many were sold for 
slaves; Christendom swarmed with them. The wealthier 
were permitted to carry away their movables, excepting 
gold and silver, for which they were to accept letters of 
change or any merchandise not prohibited. Their prop- 
erty they might sell; but the market was soon glutted, 
and the cold-hearted purchasers waited till the last in- 
stant to wring from their distress the hardest terms. A 
contemporary author states that he saw Jews give a house 
for an ass, and a vineyard for a small quantity of cloth or 
linen. Yet many of them concealed their gold and jewels 
in their clothes and saddles; some swallowed them, in 
hopes thus at least to elude the scrutiny of the officers. 
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The Jews consider this calamity almost as dreadful as 
the taking and ruin of Jerusalem. For whither to fly? 
and where to find a more hospitable shore? Incidents, 
which make the blood run cold, are related of the 
miseries which they suffered. Some of those from Ara- 
gon found their way into Navarre; others to the sea- 
shore, where they set sail for Italy, or the coast of Mo- 
rocco; others crossed the frontier into Portugal. “Many 
of the former were cast away, or sank,” says a Jewish 
writer, “like lead, into the ocean.” On board the ship, 
which was conveying a great number to Africa, the 
plague broke out. The captain ascribed the infection to 
his circumcised passengers, and set them all on shore, 
on a desert coast, without provisions. They dispersed: 
one, a father, saw his beautiful wife perish before his 
eyes — fainted himself with exhaustion- — and, waking, 
beheld his two children dead by his side. A few made 
their way to a settlement of the Jews. Some reached the 
coast of Genoa, but they bore famine with them; they 
lay perishing on the shore, — the clergy approached with 
the crucifix in one hand and provisions in the other, — 
nature was too strong for faith — they yielded, and were 
baptized. A Genoese, an eye-witness, describes their land- 
ing and their sufferings. He commences with these ex- 
pressive words: “At first sight their treatment might 
seem praiseworthy, as doing honor to our God; perhaps 
there was some little cruelty in it, since we considered 
them not as beasts, but as men created by God. It was 
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wretched to witness their sufferings ; they were wasted 
away with hunger, especially sucklings and infants; 
mothers half alive carried their children, famishing with 
hunger, in their arms, and died holding them. Many 
expired from cold, others with squalor and thirst. The 
tossing about on the sea, and the unaccustomed miseries 
of the voyage, had destroyed an incredible multitude. I 
speak not of the cruelty and rapacity with which they 
were treated by the captains of the ships. Some were 
thrown into the sea by the cupidity of the sailors; some 
lived to sell their children to pay for their passage. Many 
came into the city, but were not permitted to stay long, 
— by the ancient laws of Genoa not above three days. 
They were allowed, however, to refit their vessels, and 
to recruit themselves some days from their fatigues: 
except that they could move, and that with difficulty, 
you would have thought them dead. They were crowded 
on the Mole with the sea on all sides; so many died that 
the air was infected; ulcers broke out, and the plague 
which visited Genoa the next year was ascribed to that 
infection.” The acts of the clergy and the compulsory 
baptism rest on Jewish tradition, into Rome the fugitives 
were admitted, but they were received with the utmost 
inhospitality by their own brethren, fearful that the in- 
creased numbers would bring evil upon the community; 
even the profligate heart of Alexander the Sixth was 
moved with indignation. — “This is something new,” 
he exclaimed; “I had alwavs heard that a Jew had ever 
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compassion on a Jew.” The Pope commanded the resi- 
dent Jews to evacuate the country; they bought the 
revocation of the edict at a considerable price. Those 
who reached Fez were not permitted to enter the town; 
the King, though by no means unfriendly, dreaded the 
famine they might cause among his own subjects. They 
were encamped on the sand, suffering all the miseries 
of hunger; living on the roots they dug up, or the grass 
of the field, “happy,” says one Jewish authority, “if the 
grass had been plentiful.” 



THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
(a.d. 1492) 

Washington Irving 


A FTER the difficulties experienced before the Coun- 
Zj\ cil of Salamanca, and after the still greater diffi- 
jL JJL culties made by various courts in patronizing 
this enterprise, it is surprising how inconsiderable an 
armament was required. It is evident that Columbus had 
reduced his requisitions to the narrowest limits, lest any 
great expense should cause impediment. Three small The three 
vessels were apparently all that he had requested. Two shi P s - 
of them were light barks called caravels, not superior 
to river and coasting craft of more modern days. Repre- 
sentations of this class of vessels exist in old prints and 
paintings. They are delineated as open, and without deck 
in the centre, but built up high at the prow and stern, 
with forecastles and cabins for the accommodation of 
the crew. Peter Martyr, the learned contemporary of 
Columbus, says that only one of the three vessels was 
decked. The smallness of the vessels was considered an 
advantage by Columbus because they enabled him to run 
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dose to the shores, and to enter shallow rivers and har- 
bors. In his third voyage, when coasting the Gulf of 
Paria, he complained of the size of his ship, being nearly 
a hundred tons burden. But that such long and perilous 
expeditions, into unknown seas, should be undertaken 
in vessels without decks, and that they should live 
through the violent tempests, by which they were fre- 
quently assailed, remain among the singular circum- 
stances of these daring voyages. 

At length, by the beginning of August, every diffi- 
culty was vanquished, and the vessels were ready for sea. 
The largest, which had been prepared expressly for the 
voyage, and was decked, was called the Santa Maria; 
Columbus’s on board of this ship Columbus hoisted his flag. The 
companions. secon d ) called the Pinta, was commanded by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, accompanied by his brother, Francisco 
Martin, as pilot. The third, called the Nina, had lateen 
sails, and was commanded by the third of the brothers, 
Vicente Yanez Pinzon. There were three pilots, Sancho 
Ruiz, Pedro Alonzo Nino, and Bartolomeo Roldan. 
Roderigo Sanchez of Segovia was inspector-general of the 
armament, and Diego de Arana, a native of Cordova, 
chief alguazil. Roderigo de Escobar went as royal notary, 
an officer always sent in the armaments of the crown, to 
take official notes of all transactions. There was also a 
physician and a surgeon, together with various private 
adventurers, several servants and ninety mariners; 
making, in all, one hundred and twenty persons. 
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The squadron being ready to put to sea, Columbus, Departure 
impressed with the solemnity of his undertaking, con- / row Palos. 
fessed himself to the friar Juan Perez and partook of the 
sacrament of the communion. His example was followed 
by his officers and crew, and they entered upon their 
enterprise full of awe, and with the most devout and 
affecting ceremonials, committing themselves to the es- 
pecial guidance and protection of Heaven. A deep 
gloom was spread over the whole community of Palos 
at their departure, for almost every one had some friend 
or relative on board of die squadron. The spirits of the 
seamen, already depressed by their own fears, were still 
more cast down at the affliction of those they left behind, 
who took leave of them with tears and lamentations, and 
dismal forebodings, as of men they were never to behold 
again. 

When Columbus set sail on this memorable voyage, 
he commenced a regular journal, intended for the in- 
spection of the Spanish sovereigns. Like all his other 
transactions, it evinces how deeply he was impressed 
with the grandeur and solemnity of his enterprise. He 
proposed to keep it, as he afterward observed, in the 
manner of the Commentaries of Caesar. It opened with a 
stately prologue, wherein, in the following words, were 
set forth the motives and views which led to his expedi- 
tion. 

“In nomine D. N. Jesu Christi. Whereas most Chris- Columbus' s 
tian, most high, most excellent and most powerful journal. 
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princes, King and Queen of the Spains, and of the 
islands of the sea, our sovereigns, in the present year of 
1492, after your highnesses had put an end to the wars 
with the Moors, who ruled in Europe, and had con- 
cluded that warfare in the great city of Granada, where, 
on the second of January of this present year, I saw the 
royal banners of your highnesses placed by force of arms 
on the towers of the Alhambra, which is the fortress of 
that city, and beheld the Moorish king sally forth from 
the gates of the city, and kiss the royal hands of your 
highnesses and of my lord the prince; and immediately 
in that same month, in consequence of the information 
which I had given to your highnesses of the lands of 
India, and of a Prince who is called the Grand Khan, 
which is to say in our language, King of Kings; how 
that many times he and his predecessors had sent to 
Rome to entreat for doctors of our holy faith, to instruct 
him in the same; and that the holy father had never 
provided him with them, and thus so many people were 
lost, believing in idolatries, and imbibing doctrines of 
perdition; therefore, your highnesses, as Catholic Chris- 
tians and princes, lovers and promoters of the holy 
Christian faith, and enemies of the sect of Mahomet, 
and of all idolatries and heresies, determined to send me, 
Christopher Columbus, to the said parts of India, to see 
the said princes, and the people and lands, and discover 
the nature and disposition of them all, and the means to 
be taken for the conversion of them to our holy faith; 
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and ordered that I should not go by land to the east, by 
which it is the custom to go, but by a voyage to the west, 
by which course, unto the present time, we do not know 
for certain that any one hath passed. Your highnesses, 
therefore, after having expelled all the Jews from your 
kingdoms and territories, commanded me, in the same 
month of January, to proceed with a sufficient armament 
to the said parts of India; and for this purpose bestowed 
great favors upon me, ennobling me that thenceforward 
I might style myself Don, appointing me high admiral 
of the ocean sea, and perpetual viceroy and governor of 
all the islands and continents I should discover and gain, 
and which henceforward may be discovered and gained 
in the ocean sea; and that my eldest son should succeed 
me, and so on from generation to generation forever. I 
departed, therefore, from the city of Granada the 12th 
of May of the same year, 1492, to Palos, where I armed 
three ships, well calculated for such service, and sailed 
from that port well furnished with provisions and with 
many seamen, on Friday, the 3d of August, of the same 
year, half an hour before sunrise, and took the route for 
the Canary Islands of your highnesses, to steer my course 
thence, and navigate until I should arrive at the Indies, 
and deliver the embassy of your highnesses to those 
princes, and accomplish that which you had commanded. 
For this purpose I intend to write during this voyage, 
very punctually from day to day, all that I may do and 
see, and experience, as will hereafter be seen.” 
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THE WORLD’S GREAT EVENTS a.d. 1492 

It was on Friday morning, the 12th of October, that 
Columbus first beheld the new world. As day dawned he 
saw before him a level island, several leagues in extent, 
and covered with trees like a continual orchard. Though 
apparently uncultivated, it was populous, for the in- 
habitants were seen issuing from all parts of the woods 
and running to the shore. They were perfectly naked; 
and, as they stood gazing at the ships, appeared by their 
attitudes and gestures to be lost in astonishment. Co- 
lumbus made signal for the ships to cast anchor, and the 
boats to be manned and armed. He entered his own boat 
richly attired in scarlet, and holding the royal standard; 
while Martin Alonzo Pinzon and Vincent Yanez, his 
brother, put off in company in their boats, each with a 
banner of the enterprise emblazoned with a green cross, 
having on either side the letters F. and Y., the initials of 
the Castilian monarchs, Fernando and Ysabel, sur- 
mounted by crowns. 

As he approached the shore, Columbus, who was dis- 
posed for all kinds of agreeable impressions, was de- 
lighted with the purity and suavity of the atmosphere, 
the crystal transparency of the sea, and the extraordinary 
beauty of the vegetation. He beheld, also, fruits of an 
unknown kind upon the trees which overhung the 
shores. On landing he threw himself on his knees, kissed 
the earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of joy. 
His example was followed by the rest, whose hearts in- 
deed overflowed with the same feelings of gratitude. 
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Columbus, then rising, drew his sword, displayed the 
royal standard, and assembling round him the two cap- 
tains, with Rodrigo de Escobedo, notary of the arma- 
ment, Rodrigo Sanchez, and the rest who had landed, he 
took solemn possession in the name of the Castilian sov- 
ereigns, giving the island the name of San Salvador. 
Having complied with the requisite forms and cere- 
monies, he called upon all present to take the oath of 
obedience to him, as admiral and viceroy, representing 
the persons of the sovereigns. 

The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the most 
extravagant transports. They had recently considered 
themselves devoted men, hurrying forward to destruc- 
tion; they now looked upon themselves as favorites of 
fortune, and gave themselves up to the most unbounded 
joy. They thronged around the admiral with overflowing 
zeal, some embracing him, others kissing his hands. 
Those who had been most mutinous and turbulent dur- 
ing the voyage were now most devoted and enthusiastic. 
Some begged favors of him, as if he had already wealth 
and honors in his gift. Many abject spirits, who had out- 
raged him by their insolence, now crouched at his feet, 
begging pardon for all the trouble they had caused him, 
and promising the blindest obedience for the future. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, 
they had beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had 
supposed them monsters which had issued from the 
deep during the night. They had crowded to the beach, 
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and watched their movements with awful anxiety. Their 
veering about, apparently without effort, and the shift- 
ing and furling of their sails, resembling huge wings, 
filled them with astonishment. When they beheld their 
boats approach the shore, and a number of strange be- 
ings clad in glittering steel, or raiment of various colors, 
landing upon the beach, they fled in affright to the 
woods. Finding, however, that there was no attempt to 
pursue nor molest them, they gradually recovered from 
their terror, and approached the Spaniards with great 
awe; frequently prostrating themselves on the earth, and 
making signs of adoration. During the ceremonies of 
taking possession, they remained gazing in timid admi- 
ration at the complexion, the beards, the shining armor, 
and splendid dress of the Spaniards. Columbus particu- 
larly attracted their attention, from his commanding 
height, his air of authority, his dress of scarlet, and the 
deference which was paid him by his companions; all 
which pointed him out to be die commander. When they 
had still further recovered from dieir fears, they ap- 
proached the Spaniards, touched their beards, and exam- 
ined their hands and faces, admiring their whiteness. 
Columbus was pleased with their gentleness and confid- 
ing simplicity, and suffered their scrutiny with perfect 
acquiescence, winning them by his benignity. They now 
supposed that the ships had sailed out of the crystal fir- 
mament which bounded their horizon, or had descended 
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from above on their ample wings, and that these mar- 
vellous beings were inhabitants of the skies. 

As Columbus supposed himself to have landed on an 
island at the extremity of India, he called the natives by 
the general appellation of Indians, which was universally 
adopted before the true nature of the discovery was 
known, and has since been extended to all the aboriginals 
of the New World. 

The island where Columbus had thus, for the first Son 
time, set his foot upon the New World was called by the 
natives Guanahane. It still retains the name of San .Sal- 
vador, which he gave to it, though called by the English 
Cat Island. The light which he had seen the evening pre- 
vious to his making land may have been on Watling’s 
Island, which lies a few leagues to the east. San Salvador 
is one of the great cluster of the Lucayos, or Bahama 
Islands, which stretch southeast and northwest from the 
coast of Florida to Hispaniola, covering die northern 
coast of Cuba. 

On the morning of the 14th of October, die admiral Columbus 

set off at daybreak with the boats of the ships to recon- rec °nnou 

noitre die island, directing his course to the northeast. tres tfie 

® . coast. 

The coast was surrounded by a reef of rocks, within 
which there was depth of water and sufficient harbor to 
receive all the ships in Christendom. The entrance was 
very narrow; within there were several sand-banks, but 
the water was as still as in a pool. 

The island appeared throughout to be well wooded, 
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with streams of water, and a large lake in the centre. As 
the boats proceeded they passed two or three villages, the 
inhabitants of which, men as well as women, ran to the 
shores, throwing themselves on the ground, lifting up 
their hands and eyes, either giving thanks to heaven, or 
worshipping the Spaniards as supernatural beings. They 
ran along parallel to the boats, calling after the Span- 
iards, and inviting them by signs to land, offering them 
various fruits and vessels of water. Finding, however, 
that the boats continued on their course, many threw 
themselves into the sea and swam after them, and others 
followed in canoes. The admiral received them all with 
kindness, giving them glass beads and other trifles, which' 
were received with transports as celestial presents, for 
the invariable idea of the savages was that the white 
men had come from the skies. 

In this way they pursued their course, until they came 
to a small peninsula, which with two or three days’ labor 
might be separated from the mainland and surrounded 
with water, and was therefore specified by Columbus as 
an excellent situation for a fortress. On this were six In- 
dian cabins, surrounded by groves and gardens as beau- 
tiful as those of Castile. The sailors being wearied with 
rowing, and the island not appearing to the admiral of 
sufficient importance to induce colonization, he returned 
to the ships, taking seven of the natives with him, that 
they might acquire the Spanish language and serve as 
interpreters. Having taken in a supply of wood and wa- 
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ter, they left the island of San Salvador the same evening, 
die admiral being impatient to arrive at the wealthy Seeding 
country to the south, which he flattered himself would Cipango. 
prove the famous island of Cipango. 

[In 1493 Columbus returned to Spain where he pre- 
sented himself to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
and told them of the wonders of the new world.] 
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CHARLES VIII. INVADES ITALY 

(a.d. 1494) 

J. C. L. De Sismondi 

W HILE Italy had lost a part of the advan- 
tages which, in the preceding century, had Nature of 
constituted her security, the transalpine med,ev(d 
nations had suddenly acquired a power which destroyed wms ' 
the ancient equilibrium. Up to the close of the Fifteenth 
Century, wars were much fewer between nation and na- 
tion than between French, Germans, or Spaniards among 
themselves. Even the war between the English and the 
French, which desolated France for more than a cen- 
tury, sprang not from enmity between two rival nations, 
but from the circumstance that the kings of England 
were French princes, hereditary sovereigns of Nor- 
mandy, Poitou, and Guienne. Charles VII. at last forced 
the English back beyond sea, and reunited to the mon- 
archy provinces which had been detached from it for 
centuries. Louis XI. vanquished the dukes and peers of Louis XL 
France who had disputed his authority; he humbled the humbles 
house of Burgundy, which had begun to have interests kwgutidy. 
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foreign to France. His young successor and son, Charles 
VIII., on coming of age, found himself the master of a 
vast kingdom in a state of complete obedience, a bril- 
liant army, and large revenues; but was weak enough to 
think that there was no glory to be obtained unless in 
distant and chivalrous expeditions. The different mon- 
archies of Spain, which had long been rivals, were united 
by the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of 
Castile, and by the conquest which they jointly made of 
the Moorish kingdom of Granada. Spain, forming for the 
first time one great power, began to exercise an influence 
which she had never till then claimed. The Emperor 
Maximilian, after having united the Low Countries and 
the County of Burgundy, his wife’s inheritance, to the 
states of Austria, which he inherited from his father, as- 
serted his right to exercise over the whole of Germany 
the imperial authority which had escaped from the 
hands of his predecessors. Lastly, the Swiss, rendered 
illustrious by their victories over Charles the Bold, had 
begun, but since his death only, to make a traffic of their 
lives, and enter the service of foreign nations. At the 
same time, the empire of the Turks extended along the 
whole shore of the Adriatic, and menaced at once Venice 
and the kingdom of Naples. Italy was surrounded on all 
sides by powers which had suddenly become gigantic, 
and of which not one had, half a century before, given 
her uneasiness. 

France was the first to carry abroad an activity un- 
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employed at home, and to make Italy feel the change 
which had taken place in the politics of Europe. Its 
King, Charles VIII., claimed the inheritance of all the Rights of 
rights of the second house of Anjou on the kingdom of Charles 
Naples. Those rights, founded on the adoption of Louis 
I. of Anjou by Joan I., had never been acknowledged by 
the people, or confirmed by possession. For the space of 
a hundred and ten years, Louis I., II., and III., and Rene, 
the brother of the last, made frequent but unsuccessful 
attempts to mount the throne of Naples. The brother 
and the daughter of Rene, Charles of Maine and Mar- 
garet of Anjou, at last either ceded or sold those rights 
to Louis XI. His son, Charles VIII., as soon as he was 
of age, determined on asserting them. Eager for glory, 
in proportion as his weak frame, and still weaker intel- 
lect, incapacitated him for acquiring it, he, at the age 
of twenty-four, resolved on treading in the footsteps of 
Charlemagne and his paladins; and undertook the con- 
quest of Naples as the first exploit that was to lead to the 
conquest of Constantinople and the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre. 

Charles VIII. entered Italy in die month of August, He resolves 
1494, with 3,600 men-at-arms or heavy cavalry; 20,000 to conquer 
infantry, Gascons, Bretons, and French; 8,000 Swiss, and Naples. 
a formidable train of artillery. This last arm had received 
in France, during the wars of Charles VII., a degree of 
perfection yet unknown to the rest of Europe. The 
states of Upper Italy were favorable to the expedition of 
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the French. The Duchess of Savoy and the Marchioness 
of Montferrat, regents for their sons, who were under 
age, opened the passage of the Alps to Charles VIII. 
Ludovic the Moor, regent of the Duchy of Milan, re- 
cently alarmed at the demand made on him by the King 
of Naples, to give up the regency to his nephew Gian 
Galeazzo, then of full age, and married to a Neapolitan 
princess, had himself called the French into Italy; and, 
to facilitate their conquest of the kingdom of Naples, 
opened to them all the fortresses of Genoa which were 
dependent on him. The Republic of Venice intended to 
remain neutral, reposing in its own strength, and made 
the Duke of Ferrara and the Marquis of Mantua, its 
neighbors, adopt the same policy; but southern Italy 
formed for its defence a league, comprehending the Tus- 
can republics, the states of the Church, and the kingdom 
of Naples. 

At Florence, Lorenzo de’ Medici left three sons, of 
whom Pietro II., at the age of twenty-one, was named 
chief of the republic. Pietro de’ Medici remained faith- 
ful to the treaty which his father had made with Fer- 
dinand, King of Naples, and engaged to refuse the 
French a free passage, if they attempted to enter South- 
ern Italy by Tuscany. The republics of Sienna and Lucca, 
too feeble to adopt an independent policy, promised to 
follow the impulse given by Medici. In the states of the 
Church, Roderic Borgia had succeeded to Innocent 
VIII., on the ndi of August, 1492, under the name of 
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Alexander VI. He was the richest of the cardinals, and 
at the same time the most depraved in morals, and the 
most perfidious as a politician. The marriage of one of 
his sons (for he had several) with a natural daughter of 
Alphonso, son of Ferdinand, had put the seal to his al- 
liance with the reigning house of Naples. That house 
then appeared at the summit of prosperity. Ferdinand, 
though seventy years of age, was still vigorous; he was 
rich: he had triumphed over all his enemies; he passed 
for the most able politician in Italy. His two sons, Al- 
phonso and Frederick, and his grandson, Ferdinand, 
were reputed skilful warriors: they had an army and a 
numerous fleet under their orders. However, Ferdinand 
dreaded a war with France, and he had just opened ne- 
gotiations to avoid it, when he died suddenly, on the 
25th of January, 1494. His son, Alphonso II., succeeded 
him; while Frederick took the command of the fleet, 
and the young Ferdinand that of die army, destined to 
defend Romagna against the French. 

It was by Pontremoli and the Lunigiana that Charles 
VIII., according to die advice of Ludovic the Moor, re- 
solved to conduct his army into Southern Italy. This 
road, traversing the Apennines from Parma to Pontre- 
moli, over poor pasture lands, and descending through 
olive-groves to the sea, the shore of which it follows at 
the foot of the mountains, was not without danger. The 
country produces litde grain of any kind. Corn was 
brought from abroad, at a great expense, in exchange for 
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oil. The narrow space between the sea and the mountains 
was defended by a chain of fortresses, which might long 
stop the army on a coast where it would have experienced 
at the same time famine and the pestilential fever of 
Pietra-Santa. Pietro de’ Medici, upon learning that the 
French were arrived at Sarzanna, and perceiving the 
fermentation which the news of their approach excited 
at Florence, resolved to imitate the act of his father 
which he had heard the most praised — his visit to Fer- 
dinand at Naples. He departed to meet Charles VIII. 
On his road he traversed a field of battle where 300 
Florentine soldiers had been cut to pieces by the French, 
who had refused to give quarter to a single one. Seized 
with terror on being introduced to Charles, he, on the 
first summons, caused the fortresses of Sarzanna and 
Sarzanello to be immediately surrendered. He afterward 
gave up those of Librafratta, Pisa, and Leghorn; con- 
senting that Charles should garrison and keep them un- 
til his return from Italy, or until peace was signed; and 
thus establishing the King of France in tire heart of 
Tuscany. It was contrary to the wish of the Florentines 
that Medici had engaged in hostilities against the French, 
for whom they entertained a hereditary attachment; but 
the conduct of the chief of the state, who, after having 
drawn them into a war, delivered their fortresses, with- 
out authority, into the hands of the enemy whom he 
had provoked, appeared as disgraceful as it was criminal. 

Pietro de* Medici, after this act of weakness, quitted 
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Charles, to return in haste to Florence, where he ar- 
rived on the 8th of November, 1494. On his preparing, 
the next day, to visit the signoria, he found guards at 
the door of the palace, who refused him admittance. 
Astonished at this opposition, he returned home, to put 
himself under the protection of his brother-in-law, Paolo 
Orsini, a Roman noble, whom he had taken, with a 
troop of cavalry, into the pay of the republic. Supported 
by Orsini, the three brothers Medici rapidly traversed 
the streets, repeating the war-cry of their family — “Palle ! 
Palle!” — without exciting a single movement of the pop- 
ulace, upon whom they reckoned, in their favor. The 
friends of liberty, the Piagnoni, on the other hgnd, ex- 
cited by the exhortations of Savonarola, assembled, and 
took arms. Their number continually increased. The 
Medici, terrified, left the city by the gate of San Gallo; 
traversed the Apennines; retired first to Bologna, then 
to Venice; and thus lost, without a struggle, a sover- 
eignty which their family had already exercised sixty 
years. 

The same day, the 19th of November, 1494, on which 
the Medici were driven out of Florence, the Florentines 
were driven out of Pisa. This latter city, which had been 
eighty-seven years under the dominion of her ancient 
rival, could not habituate herself to a state of subjection. 
Pisa had successively lost all that gave her prosperity or 
made her illustrious. She no longer had shipping, com- 
merce, or wealth; the population diminished, agricul- 
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ture was neglected throughout the Pisan territory; stag- 
nant water began to infect the air; every profession 
which led to distinction was abandoned. There were no 
men of science or letters, no artists; there remained only 
soldiers; but with them, courage and the military spirit 
survived at Pisa in all their ancient splendor. Every noble 
served in the companies of adventure; every citizen and 
peasant exercised himself in arms, and on every occasion 
evinced a bravery which was beginning to be rare in 
Italy, and which commanded the respect of the French. 
Charles VIII., on receiving from Pietro de’ Medici 
the fortresses of Librafratta, Pisa, and Leghorn, in 
the Pisan states, engaged to preserve to the Florentines 
the countries within the range of these fortresses, and to 
restore them at the conclusion of the war. But Charles 
had very confused notions of the rights of a country into 
which he carried war, and was by no means scrupulous 
as to keeping his word. When a deputation of Pisans 
represented to him the tyranny under which they 
groaned, and solicited from him the liberty of their 
country, he granted their request without hesitation, 
without even suspecting that he disposed of what was 
not his, or that he broke his word to the Florentines: he 
equally forgot every other engagement with them. Upon 
entering Florence, on the 17th of November, at the head 
of his army, he regarded himself as a conqueror, and 
therefore as dispensed from every promise which he had 
made to Pietro de’ Medici, — he hesitated only between 
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restoring his conquest to Pietro, or retaining it himself. 
The magistrates in vain represented to him that he was 
the guest of the nation, and not its master; that the gates 
had been opened to him as a mark of respect, not from 
any fear; that the Florentines were far from feeling 
themselves conquered, while the palaces of Florence 
were occupied not only by the citizens but by the sol- 
diers of the republic. Charles still insisted on disgraceful 
conditions, which his secretary read as his ultimatum. 
Pietro Capponi suddenly snatched the paper from the 
secretary’s hand, and tearing it, exclaimed, “Well, if it 
be thus, sound your trumpets, and we will ring our 
bells!” This energetic movement daunted the French: 
Charles declared himself content with the subsidy of- 
fered by the republic, and engaged on his part to restore, 
sis soon as lie had accomplished the conquest of Naples, 
or signed peace, or even consented to a long truce, all the 
fortresses which had been delivered to him by Medici. 
Charles after this convention departed from Florence, 
by the road to Sienna, on the 28th of November. Ihe 
Neapolitan army evacuated Romagna, the patrimony of 
St. Peter, and Rome, in succession, as he advanced. He 
entered Rome on the ?Tst of December without fighting 
a blow. The first resistance which he encountered was 
on the frontiers of the kingdom of Naples; and having 
there taken by assault two small towns, he massacred the 
inhabitants. This instance of ferocity struck Alphonso II. 
with such terror that he abdicated the crown in favor of 
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his son, Ferdinand II., and retired with his treasure into 
Sicily. Ferdinand occupied Capua with his whole army, 
intending to defend the passage of the Vulturno. He left 
that city to appease a sedition which had broken out at 
Naples; Capua, during his absence, was given up 
through fear to the French, and he was himself forced, 
on the 2 1st of February, to embark for Ischia. All the 
barons, his vassals, all the provincial cities, sent deputies 
to Charles; and the whole kingdom of Naples was con- 
quered without a single battle in its defence. The powers 
of the north of Italy regarded these important conquests 
with a jealous eye: they, moreover, were already dis- 
gusted by the insolence of the French, who had begun to 
conduct themselves as masters throughout the whole 
peninsula. The Duke of Orleans, who had been left by 
Charles at Asti, already declared his pretensions to the 
Duchy of Milan, as heir to his grandmother, Valentina 
Visconti. Ludovico Sforza, upon this, contracted alliances 
with the Venetians, the Pope, the King of Spain, and the 
Emperor Maximilian, for maintaining the independence 
of Italy; and the Duke of Milan and the Venetians as- 
sembled near Parma a powerful army, under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Mantua. 

Charles VIII. had passed three months at Naples in 
feasts and tournaments, while his lieutenants were sub- 
duing and disorganizing the provinces. The news of 
what was passing in northern Italy determined him on 
returning to France with the half of his army. He de- 
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parted from Naples, on the 20th of May, 1495, and Charles 
passed peaceably through Rome, while the Pope shut retreats ' 
himself up in the castle of St. Angelo. From Sienna he 
went to Pisa, and thence to Pontremoli, where he 
entered the Apennines. Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, 
awaited him at Fornovo, on the other side of that chain 
of mountains. Charles passed the Taro, with the hope 
of avoiding him; but was attacked on its borders by 
the Italians, on the 6th of July. He was at the time in 
full march; the divisions of his army were scattered, 
and at some distance from each other. For some time The army 
his danger was imminent; but the impetuosity of the in imminent 
French, and the obstinate valor of the Swiss, repaired dan S er - 
the fault of their general. A great number of the Italian 
men-at-arms were thrown in the charges of the French 
cavalry, many others were brought down by the 
Swiss halberts, and all were instantly put to death by the 
servants of the army. Gonzaga left 3,500 dead on the 
field, and Charles continued his retreat. On his arrival 
at Asti, he entered into treaty with Ludovico Sforza, for 
the deliverance of the Duke of Orleans, whom Sforza 
besieged at Novara. He disbanded 20,000 Swiss, who 
were brought to him from the mountains, but to whose 
hands he would not venture to confide himself. On the 
22d of October, 1495, he repassed the Alps, after having Charles 
ravaged all Italy with the violence and rapidity of a re P asses 
hurricane. He had left his relative, Gilbert de Mont- the ^P s ' 
pensier. Viceroy at Naples, with the half of his army; 
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but the people, already wearied with his yoke, recalled 
Ferdinand II. The French, after many battles, success- 
ively lost their conquests, and were at length forced to 
capitulate at Atella, on the 23d of July, 1496. 
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Richard Henry Major 


T HE great discovery 1 of Bartolomeu Dias was 
not to remain fruitless, although it may fairly 
be wondered at that so long an interval should 
have been allowed to elapse between that discovery in 
1487 and the realization of its advantages by Vasco da 
Gama ten years later. Some have been added to the rea- 
sonable inquiry an unreasonable insinuation that the suc- 
cess of Columbus proved to be the effective stimulus to 
the second important expedition. No chimera was ever 
more untenable when examined by the light of facts and 
dates. Indeed the interval of five years between the two 
grand discoveries of Columbus and Da Gama is in itself 
sufficient to show that we must look elsewhere for an ex- 
planation of the delay. It will be remembered that before 
Dias had returned at the close of 1487, Payva and Co- 
vilham had been sent by land to Eastern Africa, and that 
from Cairo, in 1490, Covilham had sent home word to 
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THE WORLD’S GREAT EVENTS a.d. 1497-149,, 

the King confirmatory of the fact that India was to bo 
reached by the south of Africa. It happened, however, 
that in this same year, 1490, King John was seized with 
an illness so severe that his life was in the utmost jeop- 
ardy. This was supposed to have been caused by his 
drinking the water of a fountain near Evora, which was 
thought to have been poisoned. 

The condition of the King’s health and the personal 
anxieties accruing from the state of his kingdom, to- 
gether with his domestic troubles, were of a nature to 
present serious obstacles to the development of those 
grander schemes which had been so vividly opened up 
with respect to India. He died on the 25th of October, 
1495, in the fortieth year of his age and the fourteenth 
of his reign. His successor, King Manoel, received the 
name of “The Fortunate,” from his good fortune in suc- 
ceeding to the throne of a sovereign who had won for 
himself the designation of “The Perfect Prince.” The 
first thought of the new King was to resume the distant 
maritime explorations which had already reflected so 
much honor on the far-sighted intelligence of their in- 
itiator, Prince Henry. 

At length an experienced navigator of noble family 
was selected, in 1496, to attempt the passage to India by 
the newly discovered southern Cape of Africa. If we 
may trust a historian of good repute, and the holder of 
an important post in the royal archives, this selection was 
the result of a mere whim on the part of King Manoel. 
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We are told by Pedro de Mariz, in his Dialogos de Var'ta 
Historia, that the King was one evening at one of the 
windows of his palace, meditating on the possibility of 
realizing the grand projects of his predecessor, Joao II., 
when Vasco da Gama happened to come alone into the 
court beneath the King’s balcony. Without hesitation 
the King mentally resolved that he should be the chief 
in command of the fleet of the Indies. 

The preparations for the enterprise were made by the 
King with the greatest forethought. Four vessels, pur- 
posely made small for the sake of easy and rapid move- 
ment, the largest not exceeding a hundred and twenty 
tons, were built expressly in the most solid manner, of 
the best-selected wood, well fastened with iron. Each 
ship was provided with a triple supply of sails and spars 
and rope. Every kind of needful store was laid in in su- 
perfluity, and the most skilful pilots and sailors that the 
country could furnish were sent out with Da Gama. The 
largest vessel, the Sam Gabriel, he of course took under 
his own command. The captaincy of the Sam Rafael, 
of one hundred tons, was given to his brother, Paolo da 
Gama; the Berrio, a caravel of fifty tons, was com- 
manded by Nicolao Coelho; and a small craft laden 
with munitions was given to the charge of Pedro Nunez, 
a servant of Da Gama. It had been intended that Bar- 
tolomeu Dias should accompany the expedition, but he 
was subsequently ordered to sail for San Jorge el Mina, 
perhaps for political reasons, on a more profitable but less 
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glorious mission. His pilot, however, Pedro de Alem- 
quer, who had carried him beyond the Stormy Cape, 2 
was sent out on board Vasco da Gama’s ship, and the two 
other pilots were Joao de Coimbra and Pedro Escolar. 

It was on Saturday, the 8th of July, 1497, that Vasco 
da Gama started from Restello, an ermida or chapel 
which had been built by Prince Henry about a league 
from Lisbon, and in which he had placed certain friars 
of the Order of Christ, that they might receive confes- 
sions and administer the communion to outward-bound 
or weather-bound sailors. Dom Manocl, who succeeded 
his uncle as Grand Master of the order, subsequently 
built on the spot the splendid Temple of Belem, or 
Bethlehem. As the first-fruits of the success of that im- 
portant voyage, on which Da Gama was now starting, 
he transferred it to the Order of the Monks of St. Je- 
rome. The whole building is erected on piles of pine 
wood. It is entered on the south side under a rich porch, 
which contains more than thirty statues. The doorway 
is double. Above the central shaft is a statue of Prince 
Henry in armor. 

Without dwelling on such details of Da Gama’s out- 
ward voyage as present no important novelty, we shall 
pass over four months, and on the 4th of November we 
shall find the little fleet anchored in the Bay of St. 
Helena, on the west coast of Africa, where for the first 
time they became acquainted with the Bosjemans or 

2 Cabo Tormcntoso, name given by Dias to the Cape- of Good Hope 
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Bushmen, that peculiar race allied to the Hottentots, but 
so different from the Caffirs. Here they landed to take in 
water, as well as to take astronomical observations with 
the astrolabe, newly invented by Behaim, for Da Gama 
mistrusted the observations taken on board, on account 
of the rolling of the vessel. 

On the 1 6th of November they proceeded south, but 
on the 19th made their course for the desired point. On 
Wednesday, the 22d of November, at noon, Da Gama 
sailed before a wind past the formidable cape to which 
King Joao II. had given the undying name of Good 
Hope, in anticipation of the achievement which was 
now about to be accomplished. 

On Saturday, the 25th of November, he entered the 
bay which Bartolomeu Dias had named Sam Bras, and 
where the Portuguese had had a disagreement with the 
natives. The latter were now amiable enough, and ex- 
changed with their visitors ivory bracelets for scarlet 
caps and other articles. Their cattle were remarkable for 
their size and beauty. A misunderstanding unhappily 
arose through unfounded suspicions on the part of the 
natives, but Da Gama prudently withdrew his men 
without bloodshed, and frightened the Hottentots by 
firing his guns from the ships. In this bay Da Gama set 
up a padrao and cross, but they were thrown down be- 
fore his eyes by the natives. 

They left the Bay of Sam Bras on Friday, December 
the 8th. On Friday, the 15 th, they sighted the Ilheos 
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Chaos, or Flat Islets, five leagues beyond the Ilheo da 
Cruz (the Bird Islands in Algoa Bay), where Dias had 
left a padrao. On the night of Sunday, the 17th, they 
passed die Rio do Iff ante, the extreme point of Dias’s 
discovery, and here Da Gama became seriously alarmed 
at the force of the current that he encountered. Fortu- 
nately the wind was in his favor, and on Christmas Day 
he gained sight of land, to which, on that account, he 
gave the name of Natal. On Wednesday, the 10th of 
January, 1498, they came to a small river, and on the 
next day landed in the country of die Caffirs, where an 
entirely new race of men from those they had hitherto 
seen met their eyes. On Monday, the 22d of January, Da 
Gama reached a large river, where, to his great joy, he 
met with two richly dressed Mahometan merchants, who 
trafficked with the Caffirs, and from whom he gathered 
valuable information as to the route of India. Here he 
erected a pillar, which he named die padrao of Sam 
Rafael, and he called the river the Rio dos Boos Signaes, 
or River of Good Signs (die Quilimane River). In an 
inferior sense the name was inappropriate, for here the 
scurvy broke out among the crew. 

They set sail on Saturday, the 24th of January, and 
on the 10th of March anchored off the island of Mozam- 
bique. The people of the country told them that Prester 
John had many cities along that coast, whose inhabitants 
were great merchants, and had large ships, but that Pres- 
ter John himself lived a great way inland, and could 
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only be reached by travelling on camels. This informa- 
tion filled the Portuguese with delight, for it was one of 
the great objects of these explorations to find out the 
country of Prester John, and they prayed God to spare 
them to see what they all so earnestly desired. 

On Thursday, the 17th of May, 1498, Da Gama first 
sighted, at eight leagues’ distance, the high land of India, 
the object of so many anxieties and of so many years of Success 
persevering effort. On Sunday, the 20th of May, he an- ailast - 
chored before Calicut. On the following day some boats 
came out to them, and Da Gama sent one of the “degra- 
dados,” or condemned criminals, on shore with them, 
and they took the man to two Moors of Tunis, who 
spoke bodi Spanish and Genoese, and the first salutation 
they gave him was as follows: “The devil take you for 
coming here ! What brought you here from such a dis- 
tance?” He replied: “We come in search of Christians 
and spices.” They said: “Why does not the King of 
Spain, and the King of France, and the Signoria of Ven- 
ice send hither?” He replied that the King of Portugal 
would not consent that they should do so, and they said 
he was right. Then they welcomed him, and gave him 
wheaten bread with honey, and, after he had eaten, one 
of the two Moors went back with him to the ships, and 
when he came on board said, “Happy venture! happy Encour- 
venture! Abundance of rubies; abundance of emeralds! a g* n g 
You ought to give many thanks to God for bringing you s P eeches - 
to a country in which there is such wealth.” The Portu- 
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guese were utterly astounded at hearing a man at that 
distance from Portugal speak their own language. This 
Moor, whom Barros calls Mongaide and Castanheda 
Boutaibo, most probably Bou-said, proved very useful to 
Vasco da Gama, and went home with him to Portugal, 
where he died a Christian. Calicut, the wealthy capital 
of that part of the Malabar coast, was governed at that 
time by a Hindoo sovereign named Samoudri-Rajah (the 
King of the Coast), a name which the Portuguese after- 
ward converted into Zamorin. Da Gama had the good 
fortune to gain an audience of this prince, by whom he 
was favorably received, but with very little ultimate suc- 
cess, in consequence of his not being provided with 
presents suitable for an Eastern sovereign. This unlucky 
circumstance, combined with the hatred of the Arab 
merchants, whose ships crowded the harbor and who 
regarded with apprehension any rivals in the rich trade 
of spices, was near producing fatal results. 

Da Gama thought it his duty to establish a factory, at 
the head of which he placed Diogo Dias, the brother of 
the first discoverer of the Cape. 

The passage across to Africa lasted for three months 
all but three days, in consequence of the frequent calms 
and contrary winds. During this time the crews were 
attacked so severely with scurvy that thirty men died, so 
that there were only seven or eight men to work each 
vessel, and if the voyage had lasted a fortnight longer 
there would not have been a soul left. The commanders 
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were even thinking of putting back to India, but hap- 
pily a favorable wind arose which brought them in six 
days in sight of land, which was almost as welcome to 
them as if it had been Portugal. This was on Wednesday, 
the 2d of January, 1499. The next day they found them- 
selves off Magadoxo, but they were in quest of Melinda, 
and did not know how far they were from it. On Mon- 
day, the 7th of January, they anchored off that town. 
On Friday, the nth of January, they set sail; on Satur- 
day, the 1 2th, passed Mombaza, and on Sunday anchored 
on the Sam Rafael shoals, where they set fire to the 
Sam Rafael herself, because they were too short of hands 
to work the three vessels. On Sunday, the 3cf of March, 
1499, they reached the Bay of Sam Bras, where they took 
a quantity of anchovies and salted down penguins and 
sea-wolves for their homeward voyage, and the wind 
being fair they doubled the Cape of Good Hope on 
Wednesday, the 20th of March. On Thursday, the 25th 
of April, they found ground in thirty-five fathoms, 
varying to twenty fathoms, and the pilots said they were 
on the shoals of the Rio Grande. Shortly afterward the 
caravel of Nicolao Coelho was separated from that of 
Da Gama, but whether the separation was the effect of 
a storm, or whether Coelho, who was aware of the su- 
perior sailing qualities of his vessel, availed himself of it 
to be the first to carry to Lisbon the news of the discov- 
ery of the Indies, has never been satisfactorily decided. 
However that may have been, Nicolao Coelho reached 
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the bar of Lisbon on the ioth of July, 1499. When Da 
Gama reached the island of Santiago, where his brother 
Paolo da Gama was seriously ill, he delegated the com- 
mand of his vessel to the secretary, Joao de Sa. He then 
freighted a swifter caravel with the view of shortening 
the passage to Portugal. Meanwhile his brother died, and 
he put in at the island of Terceira and buried him there. 

He reached Lisbon at the end of August or beginning 
of September, and was received with great pomp by the 
court. His return from a voyage in which so mighty a 
discovery had been made was hailed with magnificent 
fetes and public rejoicings, which by the King’s order 
were repeated in all the principal cities throughout the 
kingdom. In that important voyage he had lost his 
brother, more than half of his crew, and half his vessels, 
but he brought back the solution of a great problem 
which was destined to raise his country to the very acme 
of prosperity. 
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John Addington Symonds 

N OTHING is more characteristic of the sharp 
contrasts of the Italian Renaissance than the 
emergence not only from the same society, but 
also from the bosom of the same Church, of two men 
so diverse as the Pope Alexander VI. and the Prophet 
Girolamo Savonarola. Savonarola has been claimed as a 
precursor of the Lutheran Reformers, and as an inspired Attitude of 
exponent of the spirit of the Fifteenth Century. In reality s ^ avona ^ 
he neither shared the revolutionary genius of Luther, Rcnais _ 
which gave a new vitality to the faiths of Christendom* sance. 
nor did he sympathize with that free movement of the 
modern mind which found its first expression in the arts 
and humanistic studies of Renaissance Italy. Both toward 
Renaissance and Reform he preserved the attitude of a 
monk, showing on the one hand an austere mistrust of 
pagan culture, and on the other no desire to alter either 
the creeds or the traditions of the Romish Church. Yet 
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the history of Savonarola is not to be dissociated from 
that of the Italian Renaissance. He more clearly than 
any other man discerned the moral and political situation 
of his country. 

During the years of 1493 and 1494, when Florence, 
together with Italy, was in imminent peril, the voice of 
Savonarola never ceased to ring. His sermons on the 
psalm “Quam bonus” and on the Ark of Noah are 
among the most stupendous triumphs of his eloquence. 
From his pulpit beneath the sombre dome of Brunel- 
leschi he kept pouring forth words of power to resusci- 
tate the free spirit of his Florentines. In 1495, when the 
Medici had been expelled and the French army had gone 
on its way to Naples, Savonarola was called upon to re- 
construct the state. He bade the people abandon their 
old system of Parlamenti and Balia, and establish a 
Grand Council after the Venetian type. This institution, 
which seemed to the Florentines the best they had ever 
adopted, might be regarded by the historian as only one 
among their many experiments in constitution-making, 
if Savonarola had not stamped it with his peculiar genius 
by announcing that Christ was to be considered the Head 
of the State. This step at once gave a theocratic bias to 
the government, which determined all the acts of the 
monk’s administration. Not content with political or- 
ganization, too impatient to await the growth of good 
manners from sound institutions, he set about a moral 
and religious reformation. Pomps, vanities and vice? 
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were to be abandoned. Immediately the women and the 
young men threw aside their silks and fine attire. The 
Carnival songs ceased. Hymns and processions took the 
place of obscene choruses and pagan triumphs. The laws 
were remodelled in the same severe and abrupt spirit. 
Usury was abolished. Whatever Savonarola ordained, 
Florence executed. By the magic of his influence the city 
for a moment assumed a new aspect. It seemed as though 
the old austerity which Dante and Villani praised were 
about to return without the factious hate and pride that 
ruined medieval Tuscany. In everything done by Savona- 
rola at this epoch there was a strange combination of 
political sagacity with monastic zeal. Neither Guicciar- 
dini nor Machiavclli, writing years afterward, when 
Savonarola had fallen and Florence was again enslaved, 
could propose anything wiser than his Consiglio Grande. 
Yet the fierce revivalism advocated by the friar — the 
bonfire of Lorenzo di Crcdi’s and Fra Bartolommeo’s 
pictures, of manuscripts of Boccaccio and classic poets, 
and of all those fineries which a Venetian Jew is said to 
have valued in one heap at 22,000 florins — the recitation 
of such Bacchanalian songs as this — 

“Never was there so sweet a gladness, 

Joy of so pure and strong a fashion 
As with zeal and love and passion 
Thus to embrace Christ’s holy madness! 

Cry with me, cry as I now cry, 

Madness, madness, holy madness!” 
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— the procession of boys and girls through the streets, 
shaming their ciders into hypocritical piety, and breeding 
in their own hearts the intolerable priggishness of prema- 
ture pietism — could not bring forth excellent and solid 
fruits. The change was far too violent. The temper of 
the race was not prepared for it. It clashed too rudely 
with Renaissance culture. It outraged the sense of pro- 
priety in the more moderate citizens, and roused to vin- 
dictive fury the worst passions of the self-indulgent and 
worldly. A reaction was inevitable. 

Meanwhile the strong wine of prophecy intoxicated 
Savonarola. His fiery temperament, strained to the ut- 
most by the dead weight of Florentine affairs that 
pressed upon him, became more irritable day by day. 
Vision succeeded vision; trance followed upon trance; 
agonies of dejection were suddenly transformed into out- 
bursts of magnificent and soul-sustaining enthusiasm. It 
was no wonder if, passing as he had done from the dis- 
cipline of the cloister to the dictatorship of a republic, 
he should make extravagant mistakes. The tension of 
this abnormal situation in the city grew to be excessive, 
and cool thinkers predicted that Savonarola’s position 
would become untenable. Parties began to form and 
gather to a head. The followers of the monk, by far the 
larger section of the people, received the name of Piag- 
noni or Frateschi. The friends of the Medici, few at first 
and cautious, were called Bigi. The opponents of Savona- 
rola and of the Medici, who hated his theocracy, but de- 
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sired to see an oligarchy and not a tyranny in Florence, 
were known as the Arrabbiati. 

The discontent which germinated in Florence dis- 
played itself in Rome. Alexander found it intolerable to 
be assailed as Antichrist by a monk who had made him- 
self master of the chief Italian republic. At first he used 
his arts of blandishment and honeyed words in order to 
lure Savonarola to Rome. The friar refused to quit Flor- 
ence. Then Alexander suspended him from preaching. 
Savonarola obeyed, but wrote at the same time to Charles 
VIII., denouncing his indolence and calling upon him 
to reform the Church. At the request of the Florentine 
Republic, though still suffering from the Pope’s inter- 
dict, he then resumed his preaching. Alexander sought 
next to corrupt the man he could not intimidate. To the 
suggestion that a cardinal’s hat might be offered to him, 
Savonarola replied that he preferred the red crown of 
martyrdom. Ascending the pulpit of the Duomo in 
1496, he preached the most fiery of all his Lenten 
courses. Of tills series of orations Milman writes: “His 
triumphal career began with the Advent of 1494 on 
Haggai and the Psalms. But it is in the Carcme of 1496 
on Amos and Zechariah that the preacher girds himself 
to his full strength, when he had attained his full au- 
thority, and could not but be conscious that there was a 
deep and dangerous rebellion at Florence, and when al- 
ready ominous rumors began to be heard from Rome. He 
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that would know the power, the daring, the oratory of 
Savonarola, must study this volume.” 

Very terrific indeed are the denunciations contained 
in these discourses — denunciations fulminated without 
disguise against the Pope and priests of Rome, against 
the Medici, against the Florentines themselves, in whom 
die traces of rebellion were beginning to appear. Min- 
gled with these vehement invectives, couched in Savona- 
rola’s most impassioned style and heightened by his most 
impressive imagery, are political harangues and polemi- 
cal arguments against the Pope. The position assumed 
by the friar in his war with Rome was not a strong one, 
and the reasoning by which he supported it was marked 
by curious self-deception mingled with apparent efforts 
to deceive his audience. He had not the audacious orig- 
inality of Luther. He never went to the length of braving 
Alexander by burning his Bulls and by denying the au- 
thority of popes in general. Not daring to break all con- 
nection widi the Holy See, he was driven to quibble 
about the distinction between the office and the man, 
assuming a hazardous attitude of obedience to the 
Church whose head and chief he daily outraged. At the 
same time he took no pains to enlist the sympathies of 
the Italian princes, many of whom might presumably 
have been hostile to the Pope, on his side of the quarrel. 
All the tyrants came in for a share of his prophetic in- 
dignation. Lodovico Sforza, the Lord of Mirandola, and 
Pietro de’ Medici felt themselves specially aggrieved, and 
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kept urging Alexander to extinguish this source of scan- 
dal to established governments. Against so great and 
powerful a host one man could not stand alone. Savona- 
rola’s position became daily more dangerous in Florence. 

The merchants, excommunicated by the Pope and thus 
exposed to pillage in foreign markets, grumbled at the 
friar who spoiled their trade. The ban of interdiction lay Florence 
upon the city, where the sacraments could no longer be S roans 
administered or the dead be buried with the rites of 
Christians. Meanwhile a band of high-spirited and prof- 
ligate young men, called Compagnacci, used every occa- 
sion to insult and interrupt him. At last in March, 1498, 
his stanch friends, the Signory, or supreme executive of 
Florence, suspended him from preaching in the Duomo. 

Even the populace were weary of the protracted quarrel 
with the Holy Sec; nor could any but his own fanatical 
adherents anticipate the wars which threatened the state 
widi equanimity. 

Savonarola himself felt that the supreme hour was Savona- 
come. One more resource was left; to that he would rola'slast 
now betake himself; he could afterward but die. 'Phis resource - 
last step was the convening of a general council. As- 
cordingly he addressed letters to all the European po- 
tentates. One of these, inscribed to Charles VIII., was 
despatched, intercepted, and conveyed to Alexander. He 
wrote also to the Pope and warned him of his purpose. 

The termination of that epistle is noteworthy: “I can His letter to 
thus have no longer any hope in your Holiness, but the Pope. 
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must turn to Christ alone, who chooses the weak of this 
world to confound the strong lions among the perverse 
generations. He will assist me to prove and sustain, ii. 
the face of the world, the holiness of the work for the 
sake of which I so greatly suffer; and he will inflict a 
just punishment on those who persecute me and would 
impede its progress. As for myself, I seek no earthly 
glory, but long eagerly for death. May your Holiness no 
longer delay but look to your salvation.” 

But while girding on his armor for this single-handed 
combat with the Primate of Christendom and the 
Princes of Italy, the martyrdom to which Savonarola 
now looked forward fell upon him. Growing yearly 
more confident in his visions and more willing to admit 
his supernatural powers, he had imperceptibly prepared 
the pit which finally ingulfed him. Often had he pro- 
fessed his readiness to prove his vocation by fire. Now 
came the moment when this defiance to an ordeal wa." 
answered. A Franciscan of Apulia offered to meet him ir 
the flames and see whether he were of God or not. Fr» 
Domenico, Savonarola’s devoted friend, took up th< 
gauntlet and proposed himself as champion. The fur 
nace was prepared: both monks stood ready to enter it: 
all Florence was assembled in the Piazza to witness what 
should happen. Various obstacles, however, arose; and, 
after waiting a whole day for the friar’s triumph, the peo- 
ple had to retire to their homes under a pelting shower 
of rain, unsatisfied, and with a dreary sense that after all 
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their prophet was but a mere man. The Compagnacci 
got the upper hand. St. Mark’s convent was besieged. 

Savonarola was led to prison, never to issue till the day 
eft his execution by the rope and fagot. We may draw a 
veil over those last weeks. Little indeed is known about 
them, except that in his cell the friar composed his med- 
itations on the 31st and 51st Psalms, the latter of which 
was published in Germany with a preface by Luther in 
T 573- Of die rest we hear only of prolonged torture be- 
fore stupid and malignant judges, of falsified evidence, 
and of contradictory confessions. What he really said and Torture 
chose to stand by, what he retracted, what he shrieked andcontra - 
out in the delirium of the rack, and what was falsely f ess j ons 
imputed to him, no one now can settle. Though the 
spirit was strong, the flesh was weak; he had the will 
but not the nerve to be a martyr. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the twenty-third of 
May, 1498, he was led forth, together with Brother Sal- 
vestro, the confidant of his visions, and Brother Do- 
menico, his champion in the affair of the ordeal, to a 
stage prepared in the Piazza. These two men were 
hanged first. Savonarola was left till the last. As the 
hangman tied die rope around his neck, a voice from the 
crowd shouted: “Prophet, now is the time to perform a 
miracle!” The Bishop of Vasona, who conducted the 
execution, stripped his friar’s frock from him, and said: 

“I separate thee from the Church militant and trium- 
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phant.” Savonarola, firm and combative even at the point 
of death, replied: “Militant, yes; triumphant, no: that 
is not yours.” The last words he uttered were: “The Lord 
has suffered as much for me.” Then the noose was 
tightened around his neck. The fire beneath was lighted. 
The flames did not reach his body while life was in it; 
but those who gazed intently thought they saw the right 
hand give the sign of benediction. A little child after- 
ward saw his heart still whole among the ashes cast into 
the Arno; and almost to this day flowers have been 
placed every morning of the 23d of May upon the slab 
of the Piazza where his body fell. 

Thus died Savonarola; and immediately he became a 
saint. His sermons and other works were universally 
distributed. Medals in his honor were struck. Raphael 
painted him among the Doctors of the Church in the 
Camera della Segnatura of the Vatican. The Church, 
with strange inconsistency, proposed to canonize the man 
whom she had burned as a contumacious heretic and a 
corrupter of the people. This canonization ne\er took 
place; but many Dominican Churches used a special of- 
fice with his name and in his honor. A legend similar to 
that of St. Francis in its wealth of mythical details em- 
balmed die memory of even the smallest details of his 
life. But above all, he lived in the hearts of the Floren- 
tines. For many years to come his name was the watch- 
word of their freedom; his prophecies sustained their 
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spirit during the siege of 1528; and it was only by re- 
turning to his policy that Niccolo Capponi and Fran- 
cesco Carducci ruled the people through those troublous 
tifties. 
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U. R. Burke 


F OR seven years both Isabella and Ferdinand kept 
faith with their Moslem subjects, who lived and 
prospered under the mild and sympathetic ad- 
ministration of their Alcaide or Administrator-General, 
Mendoza, Count of Tendilla, and their Archbishop, Fer- 
dinand of Talavera, good men both, and honorable, Cas- 
tilian Christians of the best school, humane, enlightened, 
and generous. And the Moors of Granada had little rea- 
son to regret their own contemptible Boabdil, or even the 
cruel and violent uncle whom he had betrayed. 

The Capitulacion para la entrega de Granada, of the 
25th of November, 1491, as well as the inevitable Ca- 
pitulacion Sccreta of the same date, which may both be 
seen to this day in the archives at Simancas, are worthy 
not only of study but of admiration. The provisions for 
the perfect liberty of the Moors in the future, as regards 
their religion and their laws, are both numerous and 
precise; and forbid even the gentlest attempts at con- 
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version. Had the treaty been fairly carried out, the con- 
dition of the subject Moors would have been similar to 
that enjoyed by the Indian and Cypriote Moslems under 
modern English rule, at the present day, save in that 
whereas English judges are allowed to administer Mo- 
hammedan law in India, and to a limited extent in Cy- 
prus, it was provided by the fifteenth clause of the 
Granada treaty that any question arising between Moor 
and Moor, “sean juzgadas por sus alcadis segund cos- 
tumbre do los Moros”; and a tribunal de mcdictatc re - 
ligionis was established by the forty-second clause, with 
jurisdiction in all cases of dispute between Moors and 
Christians. The whole treaty breathes a spirit of gen- 
erous toleration, which was no doubt largely due to the 
influence of Gonsalvo de Cordova. 

But Spain had undergone a great change between 
1492 and 1499. The Inquisition had not labored in vain. 
The Moors had been conquered, the Jews had been ex- 
pelled, Torquemada was at Seville, Rodcric Borgia was 
at Rome; the Crown was more absolute, die Church 
was more aggressive; Isabella had become less consid- 
erate, Ferdinand more rapacious, the nobility less pow- 
erful, the commonalty more bigoted. And toward the 
end of the year 1499, Ximenez, interrupting, as Hefele 
has it, the good work of reforming the Christian clergy, 
that he might devote himself to the conversion of the 
Moors, made his appearance at Granada in the train of 
the Catholic sovereigns. Dissatisfied at once with the 
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methods and with the progress of Talavera, he soon 
caused himself to be associated with the local archbishop 
in the spiritual charge of his diocese. Thus, with the ap- 
probation of Isabella, and without opposition on the part 
of his gentle colleague, Ximenez assumed the entire di- 
rection of affairs in Granada, and the Moors were soon 
made to feel the effect of this change of masters. 

In vigor at least, the Archbishop of Toledo had no 
rival in Christendom. His religious feelings, his political 
aspirations, his personal pride, were all offended by the 
presence of a Moslem Society in Spain; and that which 
offended Ximenez was usually swept away. At first he 
contented himself with persuasion. Rich presents, gifts 
of money, promises of future favor, were showered upon 
the leading citizens, and were not without their effect. 
Of the old Arab race not many were left in Granada. 
Few had been found under the later Moorish kings; 
still fewer remained after the disgraceful surrender of 
Boabdil. Upon the mixed multitude whose conversion 
was taken in hand by Ximenez, a judicious mixture of 
threats and largesses had a very powerful influence. The 
citizens were baptized in droves, and the sacred rite was 
administered by the undignified method of aspersion. 

Yet fire as well as water was employed in the conver- 
sion of the city. For the burning of the Moslems them- 
selves the time had not yet arrived; but their books at 
least might pay the penalty of heterodoxy, and feed the 
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ready flames of persecution. An immense pile of manu- 
scripts of every description, works on theology and 
philosophy, copies of the Koran, Commentaries on Aris- 
totle, books of science, of poetry, of history, of medicine, 
of mathematics, were collected by pious hands, and 
burned by Ximenez in the great square of Granada. 
Many of these manuscripts, we are told, were triumphs 
of caligraphy, and of the now almost forgotten art of the 
illuminator; many were in gorgeous bindings; but noth- 
ing was sacred for the spoiler. Copies of the Koran worth 
more than their weight in gold, records and treatises 
beyond price, all were involved in the barbarous holo- 
caust. 

The Primate’s next step was the publication of an 
ordinance forbidding the inhabitants, under pain of im- 
II is diligent prisonment and corporal chastisement, to speak evil of 
rrjor. the Christian religion, or of those who professed it; and 

the proclamation was so liberally interpreted by the royal 
officers that in a few days the prisons were filled with 
accused persons, who were treated with the utmost 
severity. Nor was any one released until he had abjured 
the faith of Islam, and consented to embrace Christian- 
ity. As time went on, the “diligent rigor,” as an admiring 
chronicler has it, of the great Franciscan became still 
more exacting. A Moor of royal lineage, A1 Zegri by 
name, having been invited to a religious conference for 
the purpose of conversion, had withstood the arguments 
and rejected the gifts of the Primate; and Ximenez had 
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retorted by the arrest and imprisonment of so inde- 
pendent a Nonconformist. The arguments of the jailers 
proved more potent than those of Ximenez himself, and 
after a few days’ experience of the methods of an ecclesi- 
astical prison, A1 Zegri was restored to freedom as a 
professing Christian. The Almighty, it was said, had Al Zegn’s 
deigned to pay him a special visit in his retirement, and converslon 
had enjoined him not only to abjure the faith of his 
fathers, but to compel all his brethren to follow his 
example. He was baptized under the Christian names, 
not of Alfonso or Francisco, as might have been ex- 
pected, in honor of Ximenez, but of Gonsalvo Hernan- 
dez, in memory of the Great Captain with whom he had 
contended in more loyal warfare, in the course of the 
last siege of Granada. 

The endurance of the population, however, had by 
this time been strained to the utmost. An insult offered 
by one of the Primate’s servants to a Moorish girl in the 
Albaycin was the signal for the expected rising. And The first 
Ximenez found himself besieged in his palace by the 
citizens in arms. The tumult thas excited by his violent 
and intemperate zeal was like to have developed into a 
revolution in peaceful Granada. But the generosity of 
A1 Zegri himself saved Ximenez from the first shock of Ai Zegri's 
the fury of the populace; and when the personal influ- s cn<rt>s,t y- 
ence and chivalrous devotion of the Moorish prince had 
checked the onslaught of an indignant people, the gen- 
tleness of Talavera and the discretion of Mendoza 
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hushed the storm that had been so rashly raised. The 
venerable Archbishop made his way, without guards or 
attendants, into the very midst of the turmoil. The Count 
of Tendilla, bareheaded in the Albaycin, disclaimed sny 
intention of armed interference, and offered his own 
children as hostages, if only the citizens would return to 
their homes and to their duty. The Moors, touched by 
such courage and such generosity, forgot the encroach- 
ments of Ximencz, and promptly laid down their arms; 
and within a few hours Granada -was as tranquil and as 
industrious as before. 

Ximencz, however, after various letters to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, thought it best to make Ids way to Seville, 
partly that he might excuse himself to the sovereigns for 
the recent outbreak at Granada, which he was able to 
attribute to the wickedness of the Moslems, rather than 
to the intemperance of his own zeal, anti partly that he 
might concert measures for the complete reversal of the 
policy of Talavera and Mendoza at Granada. After some 
consultation with the King and Queen, the views of 
Ximenez prevailed, and commissioners were immediately 
despatched to Granada with instructions to continue the 
good work that had been temporarily suspended by the 
departure of the Primate. The Moors for the moment 
offered no further resistance. Conformity and emigra- 
tion thinned the ranks of Islam. And when the inevitable 
rebellion broke out early in the ensuing year, it was con- 
fined to the inhabitants of a few outlying towns, and to 
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the hardy mountaineers of that “land of warriors,” the 
wild region of Alpuj arras. 

Yet, insignificant as the rising might have at first sight 
appeared, the sovereigns at once realized the importance 
of promptly checking a rebellion in the country which it 
had taken so many years to conquer. Far from despising 
an apparently insignificant enemy, they ordered Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, the hero of Granada, and the most Gonsalvo 
accomplished general in Europe, to take immediate steps de Cordova 
for the suppression of xhe local insurrection. The Great calie<i u ^° n 
Captain was not a man to dally, and within a few days 
he entered the hostile province at the head of a small 
army. Several fortified cities had already been occupied 
by the insurgents, and of these the first to be attacked by 
die Catholic troops was Hucjar, some miles to the south 
of Granada. The whole neighborhood having been 
flooded by the inhabitants as a means of defence, the 
heavily armed Spanish horsemen, including Gonsalvo 
himself, were wellnigh drowned before they could ad- 
vance to the assault. But as soon as he had reached the 
walls the Great Captain, who ir all his experience in 
command had not forgotten how to fight, planted the 
first scaling-ladder, cut down with his own hand the 
foremost Moslem who opposed him, leaped into the city, 
followed by his troops, and speedily reduced it to sub- 
jection. By order of Ferdinand the whole of the garrison The sac { ot 
were put to the sword, the women and children sold as liue ^ ar - 
slaves, and the town given up to indiscriminate pillage. 
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The next place to fall into the hands of the Christians 
was Lanjaron, el parcdso de las Alpujarras, whose in- 
habitants experienced the same amount of mercy as those 
of Huejar. The Count of Lerin, moreover, gave proof of 
his Christian zeal at Lanjaron, between Granada and 
Almeria, by blowing up a mosque filled with women 
and children; and the effects of the establishment of the 
Inquisition, and the personal influence of Ferdinand, 
were abundantly felt in the different manners in which 
the war was carried on from that of only ten years be- 
fore. The Moors, however, soon sued for peace, craving 
only that the terms should be settled by Gonsalvo de 
Cordova; and the conditions of the treaty that was at 
length granted by Ferdinand were, on the whole, more 
favorable than could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances. 

As soon as tranquillity was restored, and Gonsalvo 
had retired once more to Cordova, it became apparent 
that a new policy, political and ecclesiastical, was to 
prevail in Granada; no longer the policy of Mendoza 
and Talavera; not even that of the Great Captain, but 
the “Thorough” policy of Ximencz. The very name of 
Moor was erased from the vocabulary of Christian Spain, 
and the remnants of the once dominant race were to be 
known in future as the Moriscos. 

The Christian soldier had now taken his departure. 
But the Christian priest appeared; and behind him lay 
the entire power of Spain — the court, the army, the 
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Church, and the Holy Office. The black battalions de- 
scended upon Granada, promising innumerable advan- 
tages, both temporal and eternal, to those who should 
erflbrace the Cross; and threatening with the most ter- 
rible penalties, in the present and future world, all who 
should neglect the opportunity which was then finally 
offered to them, of conversion to the True Faith. The 
results were exactly what might have been expected. The 
weaker, the more fraudulent, the more timid recanted. 
The more sturdy, the more bigoted, the more indepen- 
dent, once more rebelled. But this time it was not in the 
wild Alpuj arras, but on the western frontier of Granada 
that the standard of revolt was raised. Nor was Gonsalvo 
de Cordova any longer at liberty to take command of 
the royal forces. For Ferdinand of Aragon had at length 
resolved to possess himself of the kingdom of Naples; 
and the Great Captain was once more on his way to 
Italy. His elder brother, Don Alfonso de Aguilar, was 
intrusted with the task of putting down the Moorish re- 
bellion. 

Don Alfonso was a brave soldier, but he had no pre- 
tensions to be a general, and he lacked not only the skill 
but the good fortune of his more distinguished brother. 
His dispositions were unskilfully made, and rashly car- 
ried out; the commander was slain in single combat by 
a Moorish knight in the very first engagement, while 
his army, dispersed and disorganized, was wellnigh cut 
to pieces in the mountainous country of the Sierra Ber- 
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mcja (March 18, 1501). Ferdinand at once assumed the 
command of such troops as he could hastily collect. The 
rebels had no leader; and alarmed rather than encour- 
aged by the success of their operations, they disbariSed 
their forces, and sought pardon and peace at the hands 
of the Catholic king. Ferdinand, whose attention was 
fully taken up with his intrigues in Italy, was content 
with the submission of the rebels. The uselessness of 
armed resistance had been made apparent to the Moors, 
both in town and country. The Christian sovereigns were 
free to deal with their unhappy subjects in Granada 
without fear of resistance or opposition. 

Torquemada, the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, had died 
in 1498; and his successor, Deza, was encouraged by 
Ximenez to demand at the hands of the Catholic sover- 
eigns the establishment of the Inquisition in Granada. 
So flagrant a violation of the royal engagements to the 
subject Moors was at first sight discountenanced by Isa- 
bella, who actually refused her sanction to the scheme. 
But her approbation was easily obtained to an extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Inquisition of Cordova over the 
entire province of Granada — a happy solution of an em- 
barrassing question of good faith. 

Thus was Granada abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the dreadful Lucera; and soon afterward all show of 
toleration was utterly cast away. The policy of T horough 
had finally prevailed. On the 20th of July, 1501, the 
sovereigns issued an edict abolishing the faith or the 
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practice of Islam throughout Granada, condemning all IsUmitm 
nonconformists to death — with the usual addition of P roscr * bed " 
confiscation of goods. But even this was not judged 
sufficient. Less than seven months afterward, on the 12th 
of February of the year 1502, it was further ordered that 
the entire Moslem population, men, women and children 
of twelve years old and upward, should quit the king- All 
dom within two months; and by a savage refinement of Moslems 
cruelty, the exiles .were forbidden on pain of death to €X P elled ' 
emigrate to neighboring Africa, or even to the distant 
Empire of the Ottoman, where a Moslem population 
would have received them at least with brotherly pity. 

As this sanguinary provision was found to have been 
evaded, a further ordinance was issued on the 17th of 
September, 1502, decreeing that no one, of any race or 
religion, should quit the Peninsula for the space of two 
years, without the express permission of the sovereigns. 

Shut out thus from every possible refuge, with no alter- 
native but death or baptism, the Moslem submitted, and 
while he fervently whispered that there was no God but 
the God of Mohammed, he bowed his head before the 
uplifted cross of die Inquisitor. 

[Alvarez dc Cabral discovers Brazil in 1500. Gonsalvo 
de Cordova conquers Naples from die French in 1503; 
it is governed by Spanish viceroys till 1700. St. Peter’s, St. Peter’s 
at Rome, is begun in 1506 by Bramante. The sugar-cane be S un - 
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is first brought to Hispaniola from the Canaries in 1506. 
Council of The Council of the Indies is instituted at Seville; Ceylon 
the Indies. j s discovered by Almeida, and Madagascar by Tristan 

d’Acunha in 1507.] 

END OF VOLUME THREE 
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